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Tue American people seem to be quite generally content to 
hold to their prejudices and to nurse their misconceptions, and 
there are no people in the world against whom we have more preju- 
dice or concerning whom there are more misconceptions than the 
Latin-Americans. As a people we are accustomed to underestimate 
Latin-America and Latin-Americans. We are suspicious of the 
Spanish character, we poke fun at Latin-American instability ; we 
are accustomed to think of them as a people incapable of evolving 
stable governments, or of properly developing their economic re- 
sources. We are liable to think of them also as a people with a 
dark and bloody past, cruel, bloodthirsty and treacherous. There- 
fore, because of their economic, political and social backwardness, 
and because of their presumed character, we of the United States 
have the right to deal with them just as we please. 

Of course these conceptions, seemingly so prevalent among us, 
have come because of our lack of adequate information concerning 
our Latin-American neighbors. In recent years, however, there 
have been some well-directed attempts to dispel some of the monu- 
mental ignorance which has so long prevailed, and with increasing 
knowledge there will undoubtedly come greater sympathy and a 
larger willingness to be helpful. And Latin-America needs our 
sympathetic understanding and our unselfish assistance. 

Mr. Bryce has stated that North and South America have but 
two words in common, the word America and the word republic, 
two great words indeed. Because we have these two great words 
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in common, we have assumed that there are many other things i: 
common, but such an assumption is largely false. No two people- 
in the western world differ more widely in historical inheritance, 
in religious ideals, in customs, and in conceptions of government 
and law than do the Anglo-Saxons and Latin-Americans.  Pre- 
sumption that we do understand a people is often fatal to a real 
understanding. There are peculiarities about each of the Amer- 
icas which make it difficult for each to understand the other, but 
each owes the other a conscientious endeavor to understand. Thi- 
is an absolute essential if mutual good will is ever to exist. 

I, Let us try to understand the racial situation in Latin-Amer 
ica, a fundamental problem, little understood in the United States. 

Unlike the United States and Canada, the Latin-American 
republics have a predominance of nafive Indian stock in their 
populations. In the republic of Mexico, for instance, eighty-five 
per cent of the population is either full-blood or half-breed Indian, 
and thus not more than fifteen per cent are of pure European 
origin. This proportion prevails in practically all the west coast 
countries, the Indian element predominating in Bolivia and Peru 
more largely than elsewhere. It is doubtful whether ten per cent 
of the population of Peru is of pure European stock, while in Bo- 
livia there is even less of the European element. These two repub- 
lies may be truthfully termed the Indian republics. In Chile fully 
sixty per cent of the people are mestizos, or half breeds; in Vene- 
zuela fully seventy per cent are mixed breed, while Brazil present- 
one of the most complicated racial situations to be found anywhere 
in the world. Here the Indian, the European, and the Negro have 
been mingling their blood for more than three hundred years, 
and it is commonly stated that here there is no such thing as a color 
line. This statement is not entirely true, though a casual visitor 
to the city of Rio Janeiro, and especially to Pernambuco and Bahia. 
would have difficulty in detecting a color line. People in the street 
cars, churches, the officials and attendants in the various public 
buildings and schools, and customs officials present a variation of 
color ranging all the way from deep black through all shades of 
brown and yellow to pure white. In the Argentine and Uruguay 
alone does the European stock predominate. 
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This predominance of the native element in the populations 
of these republics presents, of necessity, problems of which we 
have little conception. There are perhaps ten millions of pure- 
blooded Indians in South America, and this figure does not include 
the Indians of Central America and Mexico. Think of the prob- 
lems in government and education which this fact alone entails, 
while the mixed breeds or mestizos are much more numerous! Let 
us suppose the proportion of the races in the United States were 
such as is to be found in the Latin-American countries, I wonder 
how much better our social and political situation would be than is 
theirs to-day! We have not been notoriously successful in our 
dealing with our comparatively few Indians, nor can we be very 
proud of the way in which we have handled our much more dif- 
ficult Negro problem. If our Negro population were increased to 
include fifty per cent of the total population of the nation, still 
the race problem would not be as difficult as is that problem in 
many of the republics of South and Central America. Certainly 
a better knowledge of the race situation in the Latin-American re- 
publies will create a larger sympathy among the people of the 
United States for our sister American republics. 

Without doubt the most neglected portion of the population 
of South America are the full-blooded Indians. As one travels 
through the highlands of Bolivia and Peru, through those regions 
inhabited by the Aymara and Quechua Indians, the descendants of 
the Incas, and realizes that since the Spanish conquest nothing has 
been done to lift these marvelously interesting peoples to a higher 
economic, educational and social level, resentment takes possession 
of one’s soul. Certainly here in South America, scattered over 
vast areas, is a neglected race, worthy of all the help that Chris- 
tian America can render. It is easy to criticize the Spaniard and 
the present-day governments of the South American republics 
for their neglect of the Indian and his half-breed brother, but a 
very little knowledge of our own sad failures in dealing with our 
own racial problems will tend to silence such criticism. 

Il. What is the economic situation in Latin-America? More 
citizens of the United States are interested in this phase of Latin- 
America than in any other. 
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South America represents the largest undeveloped territor, 
in the world. Brazil alone has more undiscovered territory than 
in all the continent of Africa, and yet until very recently Africa 
was called the unknown continent. If the Argentine were a: 
thickly populated as New York State it would have a population of 
two hundred and twenty-five millions instead of nine millions. 
Chile leads the world in the exportation of nitrates, Argentina in 
wheat, Mexico in oil, Brazil in coffee, Cuba in sugar, Bolivia in 
tin, and Costa Rica in bananas. In fact, every one of the twenty 
Latin-American republics produces some product upon which the 
well being of the world depends. 

To realize the mere bigness of South America one must sai! 
along its coasts, travel across its level pampas, navigate its broad 
rivers, climb the lofty Andes, and then after the most extended 
tour the traveler will return only to realize that he has but 
touched the fringe of the vast continent. The South America 
which the average traveler sees is but the fringe of the continent, 
for much of the interior is still uninhabited, and as yet there is 
but one transcontinental railroad, that from Buenos Aires to San 
tiago de Chile and Valparaiso. Yet South America has been oc- 
cupied by Europeans for more than four hundred years, but from 
the standpoint of economic development the continent has hardly 
been touched. Why is this true? The Spaniards founded their 
first colonies in America more than a hundred years before James- 
town was established on the banks of the James in Virginia, vet 
Latin-America lags far behind the United States in economic de- 
velopment. We Protestant people of North America, proud of 
our achievements and historic background, have an easy explana- 
tion for Latin-American backwardness. We are apt to lay the 
blame upon Spanish character and the influence of the Roman 
Catholic Church. But such an explanation reveals our prejudice 
rather than a full knowledge of the facts involved. 

South Americans through the years have faced tremendous 
economic handicaps of which we North Americans know little. No 
people in the world have been so favored by nature as have we of 
the United States, but nature has not been so kind to South Amer 
ica. Both North and South America bulge at the north, but North 
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America bulges in the temperate zone, while South America bulges 
in the torrid zone. In fact, two thirds of South America lies 
within the tropics. The great rivers of South America are tropical 
rivers. The mighty Amazon with its thirty thousand miles of 
navigable waterways lies completely within the tropics. Contrast 
the Mississippi valley, with its populous cities, towns and villages, 
its productive farms and faetories, with the Amazon valley—no 
cities, sparse population and tropical forests—and the one word 
“climate” accounts for much in that contrast. Nature has been 
kind to us as to climate, but very unkind to South America. 

Then there is the handicap of the great Andean mountain 
chain, and the rainless coastal desert which it produces. With com- 
parative ease we have constructed our transcontinental railroads, 
for our mountain passes are as valleys compared to the passes over 
the Andes, the second loftiest mountain chain in the world; our 
deserts are productive plains compared to the rainless reaches for 
two thousand miles along the west coast of South America. The 
Andes has multiplied transportation difficulties a hundredfold and 
largely accounts for the lack of railroads in the west republics, 

South America is rich in minerals, but there have been as yet 
no great coal deposits discovered. Chile, the most favored republic 
in this respect, produces about 50% of the amount consumed. The 
lack of fuel is a tremendous handicap in smelting ore, especially in 
the great mineral-producing republics of Bolivia and Peru. 

Then there is the historic background, which has been a great 
economic barrier to the development of Latin-America. The 
Spanish attitude toward labor, developed during the long years 
in which the Spaniard had lived side by side with the Moor in 
Spain, was brought to America, and this attitude has persisted to 
the detriment of all the Latin-American states. Largely due to 
this historic attitude toward labor, a great industrial middle class, 
such as has been responsible for the economic progress in the 
United States, does not exist in Latin-America. Thus the amass- 
ing of capital for the development of their own natural resources 
has been rendered impossible. 

III. What are the educational and religious problems of the 
Latin-American people ¢ 
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South America has religious and educational traditions of 
long standing. There were three universities established in the 
Spanish colonies before Harvard was founded. The number of 
schools and colleges founded by the Spaniards in their colonies, 
and the range of studies pursued, were superior to anything in 
English North America during the same period. But this edu- 
cational tradition was aristocratic rather than democratic, The 
schools were for the few and not for the masses, and just that 
situation prevails to this day, in spite of the fact that theoretically 
education is compulsory and for all. 

During a recent trip to South America I had the privilege 
of looking into the educational situation, at first hand, especially 
in Brazil, Uruguay, the Argentine and Chile, the last three coun- 
tries the most advanced in South America. I saw some fine schools, 
as fine as the best in the United States, but these schools are for 
the few privileged ones, although nominally they are open to all. 
A good example of such a school is the Jnstituto Nacional, perhaps 
the most famous boys’ school on the west coast, and located at 
Santiago, Chile. I have never seen such well dressed school boys 
as I saw at this school, and yet it is located in a city where rags 
seem to prevail. Nominally it is open to all, but I learned that 
there were certain ways by which only the sons of the more wealthy 
families were admitted. 

There are practically no rural schools in South America, out- 
side of a few favored places, such as the rich coffee state of Sao 
Paulo in Brazil. In the republic of Brazil eighty per cent of the 
population are illiterate, while seventy-eight per cent of the chil- 
dren of school age are not now in school, and yet there are fine 
individual schools in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo and in other 
large cities. Like conditions, and even worse, prevail in Peru, 
Bolivia, Eeuador, Venezuela and Colombia. In these more back- 
ward republics illiteracy ranges from eighty-five to ninety per cent, 
according to recent estimates. 

Besides the state and national schools visited I saw a number 
of mission schools and learned something of the work they were 
doing. Everywhere the mission schools are in great need of better 
equipment for the work they are attempting. In fact I saw only 
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one mission school in South America which I thought was ade- 
quately equipped; that was Crandon Institute in Montevideo, a 
girls’ school under the direction of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. And yet the mis- 
sion schools are performing a very useful work and can be of real 
service in helping toward a solution of the great educational prob- 
lems which everywhere confront the Latin-American republics. 
The missions can, and often do, set an example of democratic edu- 
cation ; they can and are serving as models for the introduction of 
new educational methods; they can and have to a certain extent 
introduced a new spirit in education. 

As is well known, the Roman Catholic Church predominates 
everywhere throughout Latin-America. There seems to be almost 
universal testimony, however, to the fact that it has not now the 
hold on the affections of the people which it once had. I was sur- 
prised to learn that in the east coast countries, especially, the 
Roman Chureh is much undermanned. In the city of Rio de 
Janeiro there are actually fewer Catholic priests than in the city 
of Philadelphia, cities of about the same population. Among the 
intellectuals, opposition to the Catholic Church often amounts to 
bitterness and extreme contempt, but this does not mean that the 
educated groups are turning toward Protestantism. Rather they 
are turning toward materialism and atheism. This tendency is 
particularly marked in the great university centers such as Buenos 
Aires and Santiago. Even the ancient University of San Marcos 
at Lima, founded by the Roman Church in 1551, is no longer 
under Catholic control, while a large proportion of its faculty are 
openly anti-religious. 

The type of Catholicism prevailing on the west coast espe- 
cially bears little resemblance to the Catholicism in the United 
States. It is still largely medieval if all its aspects. Images of 
the Virgin are much in evidence, as for example in Santiago, Chile, 
where an impressive statue of the Virgin is located on a great hill 
within the city and is illuminated nightly by a mighty searchlight, 
so that it may be seen for many miles around. 

There seems to be little or no conception either in the Catholic 
Church or among the Protestant groups of what we term the social 
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gospel. The strongest Protestant church in South America stands 
at the edge of one of the worst red-light districts to be found any- 
where in the world, but, as far as I was able to discern, neither thi 
minister nor the members were in the least concerned about it. 

IV. A fourth problem of first importance is that of health. 
A Latin-American has recently written a book called The Sick Con- 
tinent—El Continente Inferme—in which he discusses the healt): 
situation in Latin-America. As the casual visitor walks the streets 
of the Brazilian cities and the west coast cities especially, he is 
struck at once with the large numbers of pathetically undersized, 
hollow-chested, sunken-cheeked people he sees. Everywhere 
venereal diseases are rampant, while ninety per cent of the rura| 
population of Brazil and the other tropical regions are infested 
with hook worm. One missionary who conducts a school in the 
interior of Brazil told me that practically every child who enters 
their school must be treated for one or more parasitical diseases, 
besides often being the victim of inherited syphilis. 

But I saw much encouraging work being carried on by such 
organizations as the Rockefeller Foundation. Free clinics are 
being opened for the treatment of hook worm and other prevalent 
diseases in most of the large centers and they are finding willing 
cooperation on the part of the Brazilian physicians and school 
teachers. On one Saturday morning in Sao Paulo I saw a group 
of Brazilian young lady teachers giving their holiday to the mak- 
ing of health posters, some showing how to care for babies in a 
sanitary way, others illustrating how the hook worm enters the 
bare feet of the peon, and how the wearing of shoes will help cure 
this great evil. These simple pictures are intended for the rural 
people largely who cannot read, but threugh such illustrations can 
learn something of sanitation and health. 

The lack of attention given to modern sanitation throughout 
South America is well illustrated by the fact that, even in tropical 
Brazil, the best hotels have no screens. Even hospitals are screen- 
less and there are no means of protecting patients from the sting 
of mosquitoes and other disease-carrying insects. I saw only one 
hospital in South America with sereens—there may be others—and 
that was the British-American Hospital near Callao, Peru. 
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V. The basic problem in all Latin-America is that of the 
land. Practically every Latin-American nation faces this problem, 
a problem largely inherited from colonial days. The conquerors 
were granted great estates, and many of these large holdings have 
been kept intact from that day till this, and in addition other great 
holdings have been created. The vast majority of the people 
throughout all Latin-America are absolutely landless. 

Mexico presents a good example of this situation. Before the 
revolution of 1910, it was estimated that seven thousand families 
owned all the land of the country, and yet the total population of 
the nation was about twenty millions. Certainly not more than 
one hundred thousand landholders out of that large total popula- 
tion. There were two estates, each larger than the kingdom of 
Belgium, one in the state of Chihuahua, the other in Yucatan. 
While in southern Chile recently, I became acquainted with a 
North American gentleman who had just completed a study of 
agricultural conditions in Chile for the United States Department 
of Agriculture. In this study he found that sixty per cent of all 
the agricultural lands of Chile was owned by five hundred and 
thirteen proprietors. Like conditions prevail in the Argentine, 
where there are twelve thousand tracts of land containing from 
125,000 to 62,500 acres each, besides numerous larger estates. 

On the solution of the land problem depends largely the fu- 
ture of these Latin-American republics. Until land is distributed 
more equally among the populations of these nations there can be 
no great economic advance, no adequate educational systems 
evolved, no real republican governments established. Here is the 
reason for the lack of rural schools. In Mexico, for instance, 
where a thousand peon families live on one vast estate, no pro- 
prietor will allow himself to be burdened to support schools for the 
children of his numerous tenants, and yet he is the only source for 
the support of such schools, Naturally the great landed propri- 
etors—the Roman Catholic Church has been one of the great land- 
owners in Latin-America—have continually fought any change and 
have opposed every solution. This is, of course, nothing more nor 
less than human nature, and was to be expected. 

Mexico, since the overthrow of President Diaz, has been 
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working toward the solution of her land problem, while some of 
the other Latin-American nations, especially Chile, under Presi- 
dent Alessandri, are awakening to the seriousness of the situation. 
Since independence Chile has been ruled by about one hundred 
families, and President Alessandri was the first president to coe 
from outside that charmed group. Labor is organizing in tle 
nitrate fields, and the miners are beginning to assert themse|\.. 
under the leadership of their own chosen leaders, and it is intcr- 
esting to bear in mind that Mr. Alessandri hails from Tarapaci, 
one of the great Chilean mining and nitrate provinces. 

Mexico has already passed agrarian laws which compel tlic 
holders of the great estates to sell their surplus land to small pro- 
prietors. This, with the other reforms Mexico is attempting, i- 
leading to much opposition from the great landowners and also 
from United States investors. It is probable that the American 
holdings in Mexico in 1912 ranged from fifty to eighty millions of 
acres, Among the owners were the United States Cattle Company, 
with 1,300,000 acres in Sonora; the Hearst estates in Chihuahiia, 
consisting of 250,000 acres, while numerous individuals and com- 
panies hold tracts ranging from one hundred thousand to a million 
acres. In 1919 the Fall Committee reported that Americans own! 
78 per cent of the mines, 72 per cent of the smelters, 58 per cent 
of the oil and 68 per cent of the rubber business in Mexico, whil: 
the total amount of United States money invested in Mexico wa- 
one billion five hundred millions (Rippy, The United States an/ 
Mexico, 1821-1924, Chapter XVIII). 

Such are some of the American interests advocating United 
States intervention in Mexico. I find myself more or less sym- 
pathetic with the American investor in Mexico, for Mexico need- 
American capital, and no doubt most of the investments there have 
been helpful in the development of Mexico and legitimate, but | 
cannot find myself very enthusiastic at stopping the greatly need««! 
reforms in Mexico to aid Mr. Hearst’s interests there; nor am | 
anxious to have my son sent to kill Mexican peons in the intere-t 
of Mr. Doheny’s oil wells. 
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LUTHER’S MESSAGE TO US 
A. W. NaGuer 


Evanston, II. 


A MESSAGE coming out of the past is not always appreciated. 
Especially when it comes from one who was regarded by many 
devout Christians of his day as the arch-heretic. Neither do we 
always realize that those men who have been the world’s greatest 
advance agents of progress often received scant praise from their 
contemporaries, Although later ages usually appraise them at 
their true worth and give them credit for blazing the trail along 
which developing life wends its tortuous way, their own age, 
through misunderstanding and prejudice, often applied the torch 
and used the seaffold. 


“Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong.forever on the throne— 
Yet that scaffold sways the future.” 


Although Luther lived in the shadow of the scaffold he dared to 
defy an overbearing ecclesiasticism and dared to oppose an ossified 
medizvalism in the interests of the autonomy of the individual. 
What boots it that they called him a heretic! It is not the fact that 
you are called a heretic that counts, but only by whom you were 
so called, and why. 


I. Tae Sienrricance or THe Protestant ReEvoivution 


In former days the Reformation was usually represented as 
a great break between the medieval and the modern world. It was 
pictured as the great divide; before, the medieval ; afterward, the 
modern era. To-day the pendulum in some quarters has swung 
to the opposite extreme, the tendency becoming to regard it merely 
as a crisis, the new conception of life and religion, according to 
this theory, not being ushered in till the Aufklaerung of the eigh- 
teenth century in connection with the Anabaptist and the spiritual- 
istic contributions. It is true that much of medizvalism was per- 
petuated ; that, in its inception, the Protestant movement retained 
and emphasized the traditional doctrines of the total depravity and 
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the helplessness of man; that the revolt even retarded the growth 
of the modern spirit which raised its head in the preceding period. 
Furthermore, a wider knowledge of history compels us to admit 
that the old was not all wrong; indeed, in some respects it was 
better than the new. For instance, in a more definite way, though 
not in its ideal form, it magnified unity, solidarity and cooperation, 
as against schism, sectionalism and sectarianism. It stood for a 
greater independence of the religious as against the political com- 
munity and in the age that followed might have served as a more 
effective foil to a fast-growing hyper-nationalism and a swiftly 
expanding economic imperialism. For, with Eucken, we ean say 
that it “more energetically resisted a merely secular development 
of civilization, a decline into mere expediency and utility.” 

In addition to this imposing array of positive deficiencies, 
defects may be noted in the immature development of the Refor- 
mation itself. It perpetuated much of the old anthropomorphic 
view of God and the dualistic view of life. There remained too 
much of acquiescence and passive endurance of an irrational and 
evil world, too little expression was given in support of an active, 
aggressive Christian impact upon the world with a view to its 
transformation. This still seems to be characteristic of Lutheran- 
ism in Europe, as the Stockholm conference demonstrated. 
final consideration involves the contradictions in Luther’s teach- 
ing. He struggled against authority and introduced another kind ; 
he combated scholastic intellectualism to find himself paying 
homage to a sort of intellectualistic doctrinalism. Nevertheless, 
despite these qualifying admissions, historical facts seem to bear 
out the contention of the old school that the Protestant life-princi- 
ple was present in the beginning of the movement, only to gain its 
fuller expression in a later age, after the new scholasticism had 
suffered shipwreck upon the rocks of Pietism and the Aufklaerung, 
and a new freedom had become possible out of the war between the 
sects and out of a wider horizon opened up through modern science. 


II. Luruer tue Exponent or Essentrat Protestantism 


While recognizing the defects, the immaturity, and the con- 
tradictions of the Reformation, and the additional fact that Grisar, 
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the Roman Catholic historian, stresses, namely, that modern Prot- 
estantism is more willing than was Luther to push his principles 
to their logical and legitimate conclusion, still this doughty Ger- 
man, more than any other, must be regarded as the exponent of 
essential Protestantism. He was that, because he was the personal 
embodiment of the movement as it developed under his leadership. 
In the early sixteenth century four great potentates ruled the mind 
of Europe: the Pope, the Emperor, Erasmus, and Luther, and the 
greatest of these was Luther. Although he cannot be ranked with 
Erasmus or Melanchthon in scholarship; though he did not possess 
the broad humanistic sympathies of Zwingli; though he was not 
Calvin’s equal as a logical reasoner and systematizer of theological 
thought, as the outstanding leader, the adamantine soul, the potent 
spiritual dynamo, he was by all odds the prophet of the new reli- 
gious movement. Although much of his teaching can be found in 
the reformers and the mystics who preceded him, especially in 
Meister Eckhart, who was even broader and freer in the doctrinal 
content of his message, his significance lay primarily in the pe- 
culiarly propitious conditions of his own day and in the prepon- 
derating influence wielded by him upon succeeding ages. We are 
thus led to inquire as to the significance of his religious leadership. 


Ill. Sitenrricance or Lutuer’s Reuicious Leapersurp 


In him were focused all the seattered rays of a widely ex- 
tending protest and reaction. His magnetic, deeply spiritual, and 
intellectually penetrating personality caused the smoldering em- 
bers of a dying individualism to strike fire. In a surprisingly 
short time, multitudes of spiritually oppressed people awoke to the 
fact that a mighty prophet had arisen, that again an inspired forth- 
teller of the Most High had spoken. Immediately, he became the 
mouthpiece of a great number who were seeking to get back of the 
external and the stereotyped into the inner source of truth and 
life, and who felt dissatisfied when told that salvation depended 
upon having right relations to external media. While the church 
authorities were thundering against the reckless monk and impu- 
dent professor for his alleged sacrilegious attack upon things held 
inviolate he became the acknowledged spokesman of an ever in- 
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creasing number from whose eyes the scales began to fall. This lie 
became, not merely because of his native powers of mind aii 
heart, not merely because he proclaimed the message of authority 
at the psychological moment, but, in an equal degree, it was dic 
to the fact that he had experienced their troubles and heart-paii- 
through all the various tragic stages of a blind seeking for s:\- 
vation, a passionate yearning for a gracious God. The lig) 
flashed into his own mind, and he, in turn, flashed it into the minis 
of his fellow seekers. 

He became a second Paul as he assumed the role of the liber- 
ator of Christianity from the trammels of medieval legalism. |! 
reacted against the position of his church in her substitution of 
ecclesiasticism for religion, her substitution of the institution for 
the individual, and, we might add, her substitution of the ehure| 
for God. The hierarchical system had found the essence of re|i- 
gion in a vast structure outside the soul. Schleiermacher had tli. 
in mind when he wrote his famous comparison : “Romanism mak: - 
the relation of the individual to Christ depend upon his relation 
to the church; Protestantism makes the relation of the individu:'! 


to the church depend upon his relation to Christ.” Thus, Prot- 
estantism must place Christliness first, churchliness second. 


IV. Luruer’s Contrisution 


Protestantism, as its name implies, was a protest. But that 
does not exhaust its meaning. It was more than mere negation, 
for had Luther been nothing but a great destroyer he would have 
failed. Over against traditionalism and out of the capacious sou! 
of the man there issued forth a real positive contribution to the 
world. The three great pillars which he set up to support the 
partially destroyed structure of organized Christianity were: (|) 
the supremacy of the Bible; (2) the supremacy of faith; (:) 
the supremacy of the people. The first has been called the ol- 
jective, the second the subjective, the third the social principl« 
of the Reformation. 

1. The Bible. The Bible was not wholly inaccessible, nor wa- 
it a proscribed book before the advent of Protestantism. But it 
was, practically, a lost book, not only hidden from the eyes of the 
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masses, but also hidden in a mass of glosses and traditions. Since 
substitutes commonly took its place, for religious purposes it was 
not. Luther himself knew what it meant to discover it and then 
to escape from the “swaddling clothes of the allegorizing method.” 
As late as 1513 he found as many as six senses in some of the 
Psalms. But soon he came to base his Bible exegesis upon what 
we may call the right of private judgment, in some respects ap- 
proaching the principles of our modern historical approach. He 
contended, for instance, that the chief value is to be placed upon 
the simple literal sense. In his own words: “the single, right, 
chief meaning which the letters give.” This brought him to 
value the historical sense, though still under the bondage of the 
spiritualizing, mystical process. While emphasizing the fact that 
Scripture must be looked at objectively, that we must find out what 
the Bible really says and not what we would like to have it say, 
and that Scripture was to interpret itself, he was unable entirely 
to shake off the scholastic influence. 

Aquinas had proclaimed the Word of God as found in Serip- 
ture as the basic source of all Christian doctrine, as the revealer 
of God and of divine things. Luther’s teaching included all this 
and more. His was an attitude toward the Bible which differed 
from the prevailing conception. By reading Scripture we are 
brought into more intimate fellowship with the heavenly Father, 
resulting in the renewal and the quickening of the inner life. The 
Bible, in short, is a means of grace, a devotional book, as well as 
a source of divine truth. 

2. As regards the second cardinal doctrine, justification by faith 
alone, a similar difference in meaning appears. It is quite right 
to say that Luther placed this doctrine over against the medizval 
doctrine of salvation by works. But he did more. He used the 
term, justification, in a different connotation than was the custom 
with the medivalists. It did not imply cold assent to religious 
truth, it did not mean to make righteous; instead it signified, as 
distinct from sanctification, a personal experience by which the 
soul discovered a gracious God through Christ. With him the 
concept of faith triumphed over the content of faith. The faith 
which believes is greater than the faith which is believed. Works 
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are manifestly necessary and cannot be separated from faith. T\ 
use Luther’s phrase, one might as well try to separate burning an! 
shining from fire. But works are not the condition of justification. 
The heart of the Reformer’s claim was that forgiveness could never 
be purchased nor merited by human conduct. This important di-- 
tinction has kept the Protestant world remarkably free from |e- 
galism and sacramentarianism. And it was not a mere distinction 
without a difference, as a group of hostile critics is apt to charge. 
It was more than another squabble over an into, to employ Gibbon’ - 
diagnosis of the early Arian crisis, as a brief sketch of the impli- 
eations of the doctrine will show. 

In the first place, this notion of faith created a demand for a 
new religious liberty. Since man can do nothing to earn his sal- 
vation, is he not freed from the old bondage to an institution with 
its creeds and its sacraments? It goes without saying that this 
did not imply their repudiation as necessary and divinely appointed 
means of grace. To quote Luther’s magnificent paradox, taken 
from the devotional classic, On Christian Liberty: A Christian is 
not only “the most free, lord of all and subject to none,” but, in 
his new-found liberty, he is “the most dutiful servant of all and 
subject to every one.” By which he meant that man is not made 
new and free in Christ Jesus for the mere sake of being free. Lib- 
erty in itself is not sufficient, despite the mouthings of the personal! 
liberty clubs, so called. Liberty dare not be made an end in itself. 
Liberty, one of the noblest concepts of humanity, becomes thrice 
noble when it is a liberty that consciously, eagerly submerges itself 
in service. We are set free, not to enjoy that freedom in selfish- 
ness, but, in the words of the great liberator of the sixteenth cen- 
tury : “What is it to serve God and do his will? Nothing else than 
to show mercy to one’s neighbor. For it is our neighbor who needs 
our service; God in heaven needs it not.” 

A second implication recalls Wesley’s doctrine of assurance. 
The earlier reformer declared that man must know that he is 
saved. Before he can be in a state of spiritual preparedness, be- 
fore he can devote all his energies to serve his brother, he must be 
wholly free from all fear as regards his own religious state and 
future destiny. No Damocles sword of a terrifying future retri- 
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bution must hang suspended above his head. “When you know that 
you have through Christ a good and gracious God,” Luther trium- 
phantly concludes, “then you are lord over heaven and earth with 
Christ ; you have nothing more to do than to go about your business 
and serve your neighbor.” 

A third implication resolves itself into a new appraisement 
of the present world. Salvation must be regarded as a present real- 
ity. Traditionally, this life had been regarded as a preparation 
for the life to come. Salvation, consequently, had been pushed into 
the future. And so, the dominant note of medieval piety had 
been other-worldliness. Luther refused to accept that interpreta- 
tion of his church in his assertion that man is saved here and now 
as truly as he ever will be in heaven. That gave to this world a 
reality and value of its own. That boldly upheld the sanctity of 
the common relations of life. To cite one characteristic utter- 
ance, “It looks like a great thing when a monk renounces*every- 
thing and goes into a cloister, and carries on a life of asceticism. 
. . -» On the other hand it looks like a small thing when a maid 
cooks and cleans and does other house-work. But because God's 
command is here, even such a small work must be praised as a 
service of God far surpassing the holiness and asceticism of all 
monks and nuns.” This teaching of the sanctification of the sec- 
ular has been of the most tremendous social importance. 

3. The Social Principle. We now stand before the third pil- 
lar of the Reformation, commonly called the priesthood of all be- 
lievers. This, the democratic pronouncement of the movement, 
obliterated the gulf which separated the clergy from the laity. In 
place of an exclusive hierarchy and a privileged priesthood, now 
stood the common believer, a priest, prophet and king, by divine 
right, under the spiritual priesthood and the prophetic and kingly 
office of Christ. This made the Reformation distinctively a lay 
movement. And in the religious sphere it was increasingly to 
mean what universal suffrage means in the political sphere. And 
yet with democracy as we understand it Luther had little sympathy. 
He was forced to use all his energy in destroying the supreme bul- 
wark of privilege, and, in the nature of the case, was blinded to 
those grand vistas of the rights of common man which later ages 
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slowly portrayed. And was it not worth while to insist upon the 
freedom of the state from ecclesiastical domination? This accom 
plishment, together with the elevation of the spiritual status of the 
layman, not only carried with it the promise of a more thorough- 
going democracy, but actually opened the way for later develop- 
ments in that field. 

To this must be added the blessings which have come from 
his attitude toward life in general. He builded better than he 
knew when he announced principles which were gradually to trans- 
form all life. It is not the least of his contributions as a religious 
leader that he actively sought to reconstruct domestic life and nur- 
ture in the spirit of the New Testament. We are glad that Luther 
dared to marry. We do not wish to convey the impression that 
he is to be praised merely for showing a courage which Captain 
John Smith failed to exemplify. The allusion, instead, concerns a 
matter of far greater moment. Through the medium of his own 
act as well as through his teaching the iconoclast cast a divine halo 
over the home. This realm of his life makes him refreshingly 
human. To note just one instance: “What care I if I am in debt ¢” 
he exclaims. “Katie pays the bills.” 

A final consideration regarding the leadership of this many- 
sided religious genius deserves attention. Some have seen fit to 
place him beside Comenius and Pestalozzi as an educator. He was 
much interested in a Christian educational program which would 
reach the masses. His attempts to do so were embodied in his 
popular catechism, his plans for religious instruction, his promo- 
tion of the public library. His German Bible, catechism, primary 
works and hymns have been the source of the profoundest educa- 
tional and inspirational influence upon all succeeding generations. 


V. Moprern Prorestrantism’s Dest ro Luruer 


Properly to evaluate this debt is difficult for two reasons. 
Modern Protestantism is not such a definite homogeneous magni- 
tude as its friends would like to take for granted. And Luther 
himself shifted his positions. We cannot so easily define in this 
ease as the story goes about a certain gentleman, who, to his boy’s 
question: “Father, what is a Democrat?” replied, “A Democrat, 
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sonny, is a man who loves whisky, hates niggers, and some of them 
kin read.” ‘To stress the point one might even speak of two Prot- 
estantisms and two Luthers. One expression of the movement 
to-day is much like the traditionalism against which the Reformer 
reacted. We find people who claim to be the spiritual children of 
Luther still under the bondage to church, creed or sacraments, still 
regarding life here as a probation for the life to come, still at- 
tempting by this work or that work to earn the reward of future 
bliss. And Luther, the bold challenger of vested interests, the 
liberal radical, was quite different from the dogmatic conservative, 
the pliant compromiser of his later years. To put it concretely, 
Christianity of the twentieth century is being interpreted in terms 
of the modern spirit and is reproducing in general the controlling 
interest of the earlier and greater Luther, the intrepid knight- 
errant of true liberty as we find him from 1517 to about 1525. 
The positions which the Reformer then held, before the period of 
retrenchment set in, are those which are most congenial to esseutial 
modern Protestantism. Although the immediate effects of the 
movement fell far below early expectations; though much of the 
old which had been energetically pushed out of the front door came 
back almost unchallenged into the rear door, one can say, with due 
reservation, that the distinctive modern threefold emphasis in reli- 
gion can be traced back to Luther. The fundamental principles, 
and corollaries derived from them, which the Reformer did not 


wholly perceive, are still the guide posts of Protestantism, though 


they appear in a new garb consonant with the modern spirit. 

In the first place, our recognition of a present salvation has, 
fortunately, replaced the older spirit of other-worldliness with its 
attendant fears and anxious hopes. Our faith in the great Beyond 
may be as strong as ever it was in the past. But it is associated 
with a joyous attitude of greater dynamic power so far as the re- 
generation of this world is concerned. In the second place, the 
gospel of liberty, as originally preached by Luther, but later sub- 
merged by the recrudescence of the old, has finally come to its own. 
To Lessing’s cry of despair: “Oh, Luther, mighty, misjudged man! 
Thou hast saved us from the yoke of tradition, who will save us 
from the unbearable yoke of the letter?” we can reply: “We are 
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being saved from the yoke of the letter, due partly to the work of 
the same Luther.” The old bondage to the church, to the sac- 
raments, to the creed, is largely a thing of the past, though men as 
clearly as ever see their value. A truer valuation is being given 
them when they are regarded in their proper aspects as means to 
a greater end, the establishment of the kingdom of God. 

Thinking of that Kingdom leads to the most distinctive mod- 
ern trend, the emphasis on social service, implied in Luther’s doc- 
trine of the priesthood of all believers. Both the recognition of 
present salvation and the gospel of liberty logically result in the 
interpretation of Christianity in terms of service, as we have seen. 
We are increasingly coming to see that the law of the heavenly 
gate is the group. We are saved now, we are free now, not to in- 
dulge in selfish, blissful emotionalism, not primarily to increase 
our own spiritual happiness, but, in Luther’s pregnant phrase, to 
be “reciprocally and mutually one the Christ of the other.” This 
task and this devotion has nothing less in view than the gradual 
spiritual conquest of all spheres of life, home and business, church 
and state, not to omit international relations. All, without excep- 
tion, are to be permeated, controlled, and dominated by the spirit 
which was in Christ. Our great charter of faith and love, the 
Sermon or the Mount, undergirds this transcendent vision, toward 
which all creation moves. It is that which links the immortal six- 
teenth century prophet most vitally to the present. Luther’s the- 
ology was essentially Christocentric, and to-day, Christ the Symbol, 
the Master, the Saviour, is the hope of the race. Christ stands for 
that life principle which gives us victory here and now; Christ 
proclaims unequivocally the true gospel of liberty; Christ chal- 
lenges the world to live a life of service, to gain life by losing it 
in order to promote that which is greater than self. 

Luther never revealed the true greatness of his soul more 
conspicuously than in the statement which we take from his ser- 
mon, preached at Wittenberg, in defense of his action in remaining 
during a dangerous pestilence. “A hundred pestilences shall not 
drive me away. If we die in this work of love, well for us; our 
last hour will be better for us than a thousand years of life.” 
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WOMAN AND WAR 


Grorce MacApam 
Glencoe, Il. 


American papers of May 10, 1925, carried excerpts from an 
editorial in the Petit Journal, Paris, discussing the constantly de- 
creasing birth rate of France and, anent the effect of this upon the 
army and navy, said: “Men are becoming rarer in France and 
we must organize battalions of Amazons. Military service for 
both sexes is the sole remedy against decreasing population.” 

Five days later Premier Mussolini of Italy concluded what 
was termed “a powerful oration” with the statement that he had 
prepared mobilization orders and that these orders “call women 
as well as men to the colors.” 

I read one of these dispatches to a little American lady who 
had just gotten her babies to bed and now lay resting curled up on 
a davenport, a bex of chocolates at one hand and. an interesting 
book in the other, and asked, ““What do you think about that?” She 
replied, “I absolutely refuse to consider it; it is too horrible and 
too impossible to even contemplate”; and she took up her book 
again. The light from her reading lamp, flooding her with its soft 
glow, outlined the still slender beauty of her figure, every line of 
which expressed race and breeding, and accentuated the refinement 
of her exquisite person. But as I turned away I wondered what 
war with its devastating, decivilizing forces would do with such a 
bit of femininity as she; if it would bring her to what it had 
brought her sister in Russia. For I had just read the account of 
a war correspondent of his visit during the last war to the “bar- 
racks” of “the Legion of Death,” the famous battalion of Russian 
women soldiers. He wrote: 

“In the courtyard 390 girls were at drill, between eighteen and twenty- 
five years of age and of good physique and most of them pretty and re- 
fined in appearance. They wore their hair short or their heads entirely 


shaved and were marching in an exaggerated goose step. The commander 
said: ‘We apriy the rigid system of the army before the days of the revo- 
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lution. Having no time to inure the girls gradually to hardships, we 
impose a Spartan regime from the first. They sleep on boards without 
bed clothes, thus immediately eliminating the weak and those requiring 
comforts. We rise at four and drill daily from five to eleven and from 
one to six. The girls carry the cavalry carbine, which is five pounds 
lighter than the regulation infantry rifle. Later on, however, many who 
were unable to stand the privations of a soldier-life left us. I am con- 
vinced that we will excel the male fighters, once we get into action.’” 


My little American lady had said, “It is too horrible.” And 
so it is. She represented in her home, her children, her cultured 
tender womanhood the very flowering of civilization. As the cen- 
tury plant heads up a hundred years of growth in its rare and 
beautiful bloom, so she represented the fruition of the selective 
processes of thousands of years of human toil and efforts toward 
civilization. And the mind refuses to entertain the possibility of 
a tragedy so “horrible” as its destruction. 

And she had said, “It is too impossible.” Ah! But is it! 
Remembering iat war is a race-habit antedating almost every 
practice of humanity ; that a large number of civilized peoples stil] 
believe in war as the ordained method of settling international! 
dispute, and that if it is an evil it is an incurable one; that greed 
and selfishness have builded great financial interests into and about 
the practice of war; that business and commerce in their prosecu- 
tion of trade with other nations demand as their protection the 
backing of armies and navies; that war and preparedness breed a 
military caste whose very existence depends upon keeping alive 
the spirit of war and who naturally work and plot for self-preserva- 
tion; that a state of armed preparedness and expectaticy holds in 
solution explosive and unstable elements which only need as a 
precipitant that sudden eruption of human passion which has 
brought on most wars in history; and that while some people, per- 
haps, in every nation are dreaming about peace, a large section of 
humanity go steadily on fearing “the next war,” writing books and 
articles about it, definitely expecting, even locating it, preparing 
and training for it—remembering all this, dare we presume that 
it is “too horrible’—that it may not occur again ? 

It is rather disquieting to read this estimate of as keen an 
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observer as Dr. E. A. Ross, who in his The Social Trend, summar- 
izing the prospects of peace, says: 
“A cool, relentless analysis of the situation discloses then little ground 


for hopeful anticipation. On the contrary, the prospect is one of the 
blackest that humanity has ever faced.” 


The most confirmed optimist must grant that the situation is 
vibrant with the possibility of an outbreak at almost any time. 
And certainly this can be determined: That another conflict like 
the World War, continued a little longer, organized with modern 
business efficiency and urged with the perfected instrumentalities 
of modern science, might certainly make the mobilization of 
women not only possible but probable—perhaps necessary. 

So it isn’t at all impossible, if the world continued to think 
in terms of war, that some day the military orders of civilized 
nations will “call women as well as men to the colors”; and that 
some day the mobilization of men, money, industry, may also in- 
clude our mothers, wives, sisters, daughters and sweethearts, Cer- 
tainly the one thing required to give darker color to the picture 
Doctor Ross has drawn would be this possibility; and of all the 


arguments against the habit of war; all the pictures of its destruc- 


tiveness this is the NE PLUS ULTRA. 


Tue AMaAzons 


From time immemorial there have been women soldiers. The 
ancients arrayed some of their goddesses in armor, and Homer and 
Virgil have enlivened some of their battlefields by the participation 
in the conflicts of Athena, Juno, Venus, Alecto and other female 
deities. Grecian mythology has frequent reference to a race of 
warlike women who won the name of Amazon because they cut 
off their right breasts that they might become more adept in the 
use of the bow. Their existence may be fanciful, as some author- 
ities claim, but underlying this and other myths and stories there 
is an undoubted basis of fact as to the existence in ancient times 
of armies composed in part at least of female warriors. 

And all through history have appeared from time to time 
women who under unusual conditions or demands have shown the 
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latent possibility of the warrior and a “martial ardor” of the sx 
which could not be denied. The Hebrew scriptures tell us of |- 
borah, the warrior statesman, who felt compelled, in spite of tlc 
instinctive recoil of her sex, to accompany and lead her armies |» 
battle. The Maid of Orleans, a simple country French soldier-gir! 
who donned full armor, bestrode a war horse, led armies, rescued 
a kingdom and withal preserved unsullied her virginal purity, ha- 
made appeal to adventurous maidenhood in every generation sinc 
and whispers of mysterious forces which lie a latent possibility in 
her sex. In our own American history there have been many 
women who, sometimes confessing their sex but often disguised a; 
men, have shared the hardships of the soldier in battle and camp 
and on march. Notable among these are: Molly Pitcher, who was 
made a sergeant on the field of Monmouth for valor during the 
battle, an act which the Continental Congress recognized by plac- 
ing her on the payroll of the American army for life; Elizabeth 
Zane, a Virginian, whose descendants proudly relate her daring 
exploit which saved Fort McHenry during an attack by the In- 
dians; Belle Boyd, the famous spy; Miss Ford, aide-de-camp to 
General Stuart, who assisted Mosby, the daring Southern guerilla 
leader; Mrs. Anna Ethridge of Wisconsin, who received from Gen- 
eral Kearney public commendation for valor and valuable services 
rendered as a soldier; Major Pauline Cushman, who was particu- 
larly helpful in the secret service of the Union Army; Captain 
Sarah Taylor, who enlisted when she was eighteen years of age in 
the First Tennessee Regiment, who became an expert swordsman 
and “could ride like an Arab” ; and Mrs. Reynolds, who was made 
an honorary major by Governor Yates of Illinois for “meritorious 
conduct on the bloody battlefield of Pittsburgh Landing.” 

The morning issue of the Chicago Tribune for May 22, 1918, 
carried an editorial on the presence of women in the European 
armies in which we read: “We beg to assure them that in case 
of desperate need the women of America would not hesitate to 
serve also in the war against the Hun. They have proved their 
valor in past wars.” It is claimed by soldiers in former wars 
that but a comparatively small part of the women who served a- 
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soldiers were ever given recognition or were known, but even the 
sporadic instances recorded are an attestation of latent possibilities 
in this direction that may well give us pause as we face them. And 
during the last war these possibilities developed into an almost 
movement that might impress itself upon our attention. 


Women in THE Last War 

Through the centuries there have been instances of individual 
heroism on the part of women, especially in defense of country, but 
for the first time women as citizens have been called to play an 
essential part in the organized machinery of war. Russia had 
her “Battalion of Death,” organized, with the consent of the Rus- 
sian Minister of War, by Colonel Butcharoff, in which were en- 
listed women and girls from the best Russian families, who were 
trained by the War Department and actually performed notable 
deeds of valor under fire at the battle front. Along the Balkan 
front the rule against the enlistment of women was, it is said, 
more honored in the breach than the observance, and through the 
war women fought alongside the men amid all the hardships of 
trench and battle. 

The “Volunteer Corps of French and Belgian Women for 
National Defense” was organized with permission of the Ministers 
of War for general service at the front, one third to be enrolled 
as combatants, drilled and armed like ordinary soldiers, and all 
able to ride and swim, and were permitted to wear the uniform 
of the French army. England had her well-known “London 
Women’s Volunteer Reserve,” commanded by Colonel Viscount 
Castlereagh, which reached a high state of military proficiency. 

Over 200 British women rendered valuable services as ambu- 
lance drivers, forcing their cars over shell-pitted roads, through 
clouds of deadly gas, exposed to shot and bomb from cannon and 
plane, enduring without a murmur the discomfort of their rude 
barracks and the meager accommodations that could be offered. 
It is rather startling that over one thousand women were awarded 
the Military Medal and the Order of the British Empire by the 
English government for “devotion to duty” and “conspicuous 
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gallantry and bravery.” A part of the Imperial War Museum 
which is being constructed in England, where “the worst war in 
history” will be silently dramatized in an exhaustive collection of 
trophies, weapons, tactics and plans that were used on the land, 
in the sea and in the air, will have as a part of its exhibit six hun- 
dred and fifty photographs of women who lost their lives in actual 
service in the armies of the allies; and a collection of ribbon and 
jeweled decorations which were bestowed on women for acts and 
deeds of heroism. Their invaluable service in hospitals, on farm-, 
in factories, driving cars, repairing machinery, cooking, sewing, 
managing depots of supplies, telephone offices and stores, is to be 
told in sculpture, running from a marble statue of Edith Cavell! 
to Queen Alexandra in her big hospital. Not until this exhibit 
has been seen can the world realize how great a factor women as 
they came from every corner of the globe, volunteering as freely as 
the men, became in the achievements of the war. 

While the participation of American women in the war was 
not so great as in other countries, the number was so large as to be 
significant. Many American girls in the Salvation Army and 
other groups went through the whole war, matching with courage, 
physical endurance and cheerful disposition the doughboys beside 
whom they labored. It is said that 1,065 of them were exposed to 
the fatalities of war in the battle-zone. In June of 1917 General 
Petain of the French army took a group of American women vol- 
unteers and put them into French uniforms and under army con- 
trol and gave them charge of the rehabilitation of the devastated 
territory over which the German army had swept. There wer 
very many American women who left homes of luxury and comfort 
with all the social pleasures and associations they represented to 
serve without pay in the various hospitals at home and abroad, 
where they were held to the same rigid discipline that made the 
hospital a military institution. In the big hospital organized by 
Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt in France were seventy such women. 


Woman’s Loyatry anp Covrace 


The story of woman’s loyalty and devotion to country 
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woven into every period of human history. Not only in the passive 
virtues of patience and endurance; not only in the quiet self- 


abnegations and courage of motherhood; not only in her response 
to the emergent demands of social and civic duty, but also to the 
call of country, in the spirit of the Spartan woman she has sent 
her loved one to battle with the exhortation to come back with his 
shield or upon it. We have been disabused of the idea that courage 
among women is an occasional quality exhibited here and there 
among those only of the highest type of character. In the cities 
and villages of England women were less fearful of the enemy air- 
planes and persisted in cultivating their fields while bombs were 
dropping and their male comrades were fleeing. So it was with 
the French women, who could scarcely be persuaded in many in- 
stances to leave their homes and fields. Travelers through the 
war zones during the last war relate that women exercised less 
concern and greater courage facing the possibility of the deadly 
submarine than their male companions. 

Observers state that where women were engaged in battle they 
fought with as great courage as the men and were even more blood- 
thirsty, which reminds us of Kipling’s quip: “The female of the 
species is more deadly than the male.” A psychoanalyst has ex- 
plained this by saying that we might expect women to be more 
ferocigus, for when they are released from the womanly inhibitions 
or instincts and are stirred by the emotionalisms of war they go 
to greater length and are more abandoned to the spirit of slaughter 
than men. In a letter to his family from overseas Sergeant Wil- 
liam Acktaggart of Asbury Park, New Jersey, wrote from a 
French battlefield : 

“We gained nearly four miles and took lots of prisoners, including 
four women, who were serving as machine gunners. It sure is hell to 


have to fight women, but it is in the game and, believe me, they are worse 
than the men. They won't give up until they have to.” 


Their cheerful submission to the routine and discipline of 
army life and their ready response to the demands of most arduous 
training were a matter of wonderment to regular army officers, An 
instructor of the “Battalion of Death” is quoted as saying: 
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“I have drilled hundreds of men soldiers, but I do not hesitate to say 
that these women learn with double speed. This is true of not only the 
educated girls but also of the peasant girls, some of whom are entirely 
illiterate. Many of them betray a zeal worthy of Joan of Arc.” 


A correspondent in Russia for a French periodical, commeut- 
ing upon the smiles with which the news of the enlistment of 
women was received, said: 


“But it must be acknowledged that they smile no longer when once 
they have seen, marching through the streets of the capital, with music 
at their head, these noble and proud young women who are deliberately 
sacrificing their lives for their country.” 


Through the four long years of the World War; under wn- 
usual conditions and demands; facing untried situations and cx- 
periences; through summer and winter, day in and out, women 
of all ranks and types and nationalities met the emergencic- 
and hardships of war time with a courage and fortitude whicl 
led someone to say: “There is no sex in heroism.” 


Prositems Invotvep ry a Minitant WomMANHOOD 


The thought of woman’s participation in the actual program 
of war raises at once, as it is thrust up by no other issue of our 
day, the whole question of civilization. It touches profound) 
every institution of civil society—family, state, church and, school. 
It plays upon every phase of our individual and collective life and 
colors every view of human progress and destiny. And the gravity 
of the issues involved is not affected by any question as to how 
or why woman becomes a participant. Whether in impulsive 
obedience to the urge of modern woman in the direction of free- 
dom; whether it be only a generous response of her womanly 
nature to the call of the country; or whether it be an effort of 
militarism to meet the demands of the modern war program; (/) 
bare possibility alone is staggering. If society, as some peopl 
urge, is indeed an organism, then this would be the solar plexu- 
blow to the social body. We can conceive of no event that woul: 
so disturb the normal functions and processes of organized socict\ 
as the militarization of woman. 
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De Tocqueville in his Democracy of America, granting the 
higher type of our civilization, declares: “It is due to the superi- 
ority of their women.” And he ascribes this superiority to the 
fact that, unlike 
“people in Europe who, confounding together the different characteristics 
of the sexes, would make man and woman beings, not only equal but alike,” 
the Americans “hold that improvement does not consist in making beings 
so dissimilar do pretty nearly the same things, but in getting each of 
them to fulfill their respective tasks in the best possible manner.” “Thus 
the Americans do not think that man and woman have either the duty 
or the right to perform the same offices. They do not give the courage of 


woman the same form or the same direction as to that of man, but they 
never doubt her courage.” 


MascuLninizaTion oF WomEN 


If the brilliant Frenchman could look in upon our American 
life teday he might be compelled to reverse his opinion as to the 
cause of our superiority and to seriously question its permanence, 
since, in his opinion, it has rested upon that distinction of the 
sexes which now seems to be passing. Whether it be a fugitive 
fashion or not, it is impossible to escape the conviction that as far 
as nature will permit American women are being rapidly mas- 
culinized. The masculine note in fashions for women demands 
to-day the shingled head, the flat chests, the boyish figures, and 
the straight, stern lines and simplicity of the mannish costume. 
But to the student of society it is a marked phenomenon of our 
modern day that runs far beyond a temporary fashion. It would 
seem that woman’s new passion for business and social affairs, for 
athleties and out-of-door life, is not only unsexing her in the 
matter of dress but attaining a momentum which must inevitably 
lead to profounder changes; so that it isn’t difficult to conceive of 
it as going so far finally as her militarization. 

There are some “straws” that indicate the way the wind is 
blowing. Recently “a triangular telegraphic match” was con- 
ducted between Northwestern University’s co-ed rifle team and 
teams of riflewomen of the University of Cincinnati and of Okla- 
homa. A morning paper produced pictures of the Northwestern 
riflewomen lying down and aiming their rifles in the most ap- 
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proved he-man fashion. Replying to some protests that readers 
sent in, the same paper published an editorial entitled, “Let the 
Girls Shoot,” which said in part: 

“We're for the girls shooting and marching if they want to. Nobody's 
making them,” says Major F. L. Beals of R. O. T. C. work in the Chi- 
cago schools. “They wanted to and they are. They saw the boys having 
a good time and decided they wouldn’t let the boys get ahead of them if 
they could help it. It is a good thing for everyone to know how to handle 
a rifle and how to drill, even a girl. Even the wildest pacifist can hardly 
picture an American battalion of death. The girls aren’t going to enlist 
in the army. There is nothing incongruous about a woman with a rifle.” 


It isn’t difficult to sense here the propaganda that seeks to 
perpetuate the thought and habit of war; that would place military 
raining as required courses in our universities, colleges and even 
high schools ; and that would build a military caste in this nation. 
But our main purpose in this connection is to call attention to 
the tendency to diversify woman’s life with the things she may do 
rather than concentrate it on those she must do; and the ease with 
which we may slip into a habit of estimating her a resource in so 
many things may extend to military service. 


Tue Woman Nature 


Dr. Edward A. Ross in his The Social Trend declares that 
men must bear the blame for war; that woman’s toleration of it 
only proves “that she can be duped.” He says: 

“Until their minds are drugged with falsehoods women see wholesale 
homicide for what it is. It is to be hoped that the new women citizens in 
all lands, rejecting the homicidal traditions of the he-state, will impart 
to the government something of their own reasonable and pacific 
disposition.” 


One of our rear admirals has placed himself in substantial 
agreement with this when he admits that the full plans of militar- 
ism cannot be realized unless this spirit or disposition of woman 
is restrained. If this be true; if the remaining barrier to the rule 
of universal warfare be the “reasonable and pacific disposition” of 
woman, then it makes perfectly consistent the activities of militar- 
ism in the direction of changing that disposition, for it would be 
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the most strategic and necessary thing it could do; and it shows us 
too how necessary to the cause of world peace is the traditional and 
indeed, we are persuaded, the instinctive protest of the woman na- 
ture against war and active military service. 

The very nature of woman herself seems involved in this 
question and the reversion of many ideas humanity has long held 
of the sex seems possible. Philosophers and poets have always 
told us that in the being of woman are mysteries that have eluded 
the keenest analyses of masculine reason—mysteries that she her- 
self has not been able to explain. Thackeray said: 

“When I say that I know women, I mean that I know that I don’t 


know them. Every single woman that I ever knew is.a puzzle to me as I 
have no doubt she is to herself.” 


WoMAN AND THE SOLDIER 


Someone has said that the easy abandonment by women of 

the conventions of normal civil life at the sight of a uniform “is 
a psychological mystery’; but it must be reckoned with in esti- 
mating the possible effects of the militarization of woman. The 
social restraints of centuries, the customs and moralities under 
which the sexes have mingled—these all seem to give way under 
the stirring emotions of wartime. Plato, according to Montaigne, 
advises in his Laws that 
“he who has performed any signal and advantageous exploit in war, 
may not be refused during the whole expedition, whatever his age or 
infirmity may be, a kiss or any other amorous favor, from any woman 
whatever.” 
Promiscuous hugging and kissing of strange men by women was a 
frequent spectacle in our railroad stations during the days of en- 
listment and departure of troops for the last war. Some of the 
railroad coaches were fairly bombarded by women who were laugh- 
ing and crying at the same time, who climbed up to the doors, kiss- 
ing the soldiers, decorating them and the coaches with flowers and 
tilling the cars with candy, food and cigarettes. 

The normal masculine mind views this as a chemist watches 
the play of a new element that has crept into his experiment— 
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something strange and disturbing that he must accept because |ic 
cannot ignore its reactions but which he doesn’t attempt to und r- 
stand. We are aware of course that this can be explained in a 
perfectly splendid way and may be due to noble sentiments whic |i 
do woman and her generous impulses much credit. But under 
these impulses of generosity some rather terrible things have gone 
on which with all possible explanation leave us facing a labyrinth 
of social problems in the bewildering maze of which we fear tlic 
race may lose its way. Dr. Elmer T. Clark in his Social Studivs 
of the War makes a prominent cause of social evil and “a carnival! 
of crime” in England, France, Italy, Scotland and Ireland, “the 
lack of restraint on the part of the women of these lands toward 
the soldiers.” 

Woman as now constituted seems not to have been designed 
to engage in such intimate and unrestrained association wit): 
masses of men without moral laxness on the part of both sexe-. 
Perhaps it would be more correct and just to say that man himsc|{ 
is not yet so constituted or has not yet evolved to where it can |x 
safely done. Experiments at any rate in that direction have no 
been very encouraging from a moral standpoint. Especially i!- 
luminating have been the associations of the last war, when women 
in unusual numbers were engaged in various activities in the camp- 
and armies. It is said that at first the Russian Woman’s Bat 
talion was not taken seriously by the male soldiers, who went on 
the presumption that the women were only camp followers, and 
who had to be forcibly driven away from the -battalion’s camp. 
One correspondent related that when the Woman’s Battalion sought 
to get their baths in the bend of a river on which they were camped 
it required half of their force to stand guard under arms while 
the other half bathed. This is referred to because there is more 
than a hint in the incident of the embarrassment that the presence 
of a body of women would cause to an army camp; and theorize 
over the difficulty as we may it cannot be done away with as a 
concrete fact of human experience. There will have to be some 
tremendous changes in human nature and sex-control before it 
can be thought of. 
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In the ancient Greek tales of the Amazons, whether they be 
fiction or fact, of women who amputated their right breasts that 
they might wield the bow with skill, do we not discern a conclusion 
reached by those wise old civilization builders that there were 
~ome activities for which women were not designed, and concerning 
which nature herself had spoken a decisive word? It may be 
urged that the bow and arrow are no longer weapons of warfare 
and that the discrimination no longer holds. But is not the verdict 
of nature just as positive for our modern day, in the fact that the 
Russian Woman’s Battalion was also known as the “Potassium 
Brigade” because the women went into battle “with their little 
ration of cyanide of potassium” prepared to take their lives rather 
than meet a worse fate than death should they fall into the hands 
of the enemy! It is impossible to conjecture what social changes 
would result and especially what changes would occur in woman 
herself should she seriously become a part of an army. Enough 
was seen in the last war to show us that the incredible and impossi- 
ble could quickly occur and it raises at once a whole range of 
special problems, 

It has been frequently urged that woman’s entrance into 
industry, into competition with men in commercial and industrial 
life has already affected the chivalry of men for women. But it 
may be prophesied that the associations of war would eliminate it 
entirely. 

Doctor Clark in his Social Studies of the War says: 

“It is already apparent that the men of Europe have really less respect 
for their women than they had before the beginning of hostilities. They 
are very proud of the wonderful things the women have done but these 
achievements have not deepened their respect—perhaps it would be better 
to say that they have given them a different kind of respect. But whether 
the difference be in kind or degree it seems plain that the women do not 
occupy such an exalted place in the moral estimate of the men as they 
once held. Their familiar association with men, the profligate use of 
cigarettes, the masculinity which comes from doing the work of men, the 


increasing carelessness in the matter of personal appearance—these are 
the things about which the men are complaining.” 


And in a summary of the resulting evils he adds, “It will be seen 
at once that all of these phases of the situation drive straight at 
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the home”—a statement we cannot here diseuss but in which is 
packed as in a nutshell tremendous reason for concern. 

Madame Koudasheva, Colonel of the Sixth Ural Cossacks, 
described as “a lady of the highest culture and refinement, a tal- 
ented poetess, a brilliant author and musician,” was also a student 
of “soldier psychology,” and her reaction as a woman to the expe- 
riences of actual warfare is interesting, as shown in one of her 
letters : 

“When you feel the invisible fingers of fate so close to your life as 
on the battlefield, the problems that interested you before and the feelings 
you experienced in a peaceful feminine activity die out and a new view 
opens. It is not the feeling of sport, it is not the feeling of being killed, 
that takes hold of the mind of the battlefield, but it is a queer, dramatic 
hypnose, like an actor feels before a play. It all seems a huge cosmic 


play—a stern, tragic panorama of life—but still a play. The whole human 
organism seems to work against all the laws of nature.” 


This is a striking testimony to the abnormality of a battlefield 


and especially its effect upon the feminine mind. 
We have become so accustomed to predictions of the horrors 
of “the next war” that prophesied atrocities cease to give us a 


thrill even when it is said that one bomber can carry and discharge 
enough yperite to wipe out a city thirty miles square. But when 
the Right Honorable Winston Churchill, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of the British Empire, asks, “Shall we commit suicide ¢” 
we might be excused for taking notice. And yet, in all his startling 
array of the possible horrors of another world war and his terrific 
revelation of the scientific methods by which it would destroy our 
civilization, he fails to mention the most fatal blow, the direst possi- 
bility which could fall upon our world—the militarization of the 
womanhood of civil races. 
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THE WARRING MOODS OF MAN 


Frep W. Morrow 
Corvallis, Oregon 


I 


Tus earth is the scene of a perpetual battle between two 
faiths; the faith that the greatest good of humanity is to have 
things running smoothly, efficiently, and uniformly, and the faith 
that uniformity is deadly, that above the good of efficiency and 
smooth running there remains ever that of originality, individual- 
ity, and freedom. 

This conflict represents the clash of two spirits, two moods 
of the human psychosome; and as each individual mood has its 
momentary evaluings, during which no other value seems vivid 
and real, so there appears to be a more or less fixed gulf placed 
between the thoughts of those who love variety and of those who 
value standardization. 

The life of a gentus is seldom serene. Set off as he is by some 
peculiar ability, the genius is not often at peace either with him- 
self or with his fellows. Because a single trait is accentuated in 
him, he feels an instinctive defensive resentment against the mob 
who would shape him into their common mold. Originality breeds 
contempt for the lack of it. Individuality asserts itself. 

At the opposite pole stands the champion of “one hundred per 
cent efficiency”’—the conformist, the uniformist. He has, in a 
manner of speaking, a genius for standardization and uninter- 
rupted operation. When things do not run smoothly, he feels un- 
comfortable. A schedule is necessary to his peace of mind; to de- 
part from the type is a kind of immorality, because it disturbs the 
even tenor of life. 


The individualist cannot conceive of such asinine equanimity 
and plodding contentment as seem completely to satisfy the 


standardizer. 
The conformist is surprised and shocked that there can exist 
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such arbitrariness, instability, and lack of consideration for wel! 
oiledness as characterize the genius of change. 

The valuer of efficiency defines the mental function in term: 
of meditation upon things as they are, and concentration on the 
means of keeping them running so. 

His opponent views mind as the great disrupter of established 
orders, and all that opposes upheaval as irrational and reactionary. 

To one the social restraints, conformities, and monotonies are 
anathema. Society is an artificial restraint, invented by Babbitt- 
to force everyone into a common mediocrity. 

To the other society is the great conserver, the vehicle of the 
highest and most permanent values, whose only vice is a seeming|\ 
incurable tendency to vary internally. 

The conformist is not necessarily lazy, but on the contrary) 
will expend enormous effort to prevent undesirable variations and 
to keep affairs running smoothly and quietly. 

The individualist is not inevitably antisocial, but in fact he 
may be passionately devoted to the cause of humanity’s progress. 
He does insist on being allowed to make and work to his own 
definition of progress. 


II 


Pure genius and unadulterated conservatism are never found 
in one man. But when one leaning or the other becomes conscious 
and coherent, it is apt to give rise to a propaganda. To the devotees 
of genius the conformist is contemptibly bourgeois; to those who 
are committed to settledness, the genius seems shocking and un- 
balanced. 

When the dissemination of propaganda on behalf of one tem- 
per or the other becomes a settled purpose, false contrasts arc 
sometimes set up, and unnecessary antagonisms often aroused. It 
would appear, for example, that the United States—outside New 
York city—is a maze of “Main Streets,” lined with the homes 
and establishments of “Babbitts” ; and that nothing could be nearer 
hell than this. 

From the other side one gathers that the passion for “getting 
things done” is a high and holy one, lending romance and glory to 
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the otherwise commonplace existence of the people; and that genius 
must stand the test of material success. To question this, we 
vather, is purely fantastic, not to say dangerous. 

The critical observer, however, may have noticed that while 
the contents of conformist vehicles are rather uniformly of a type, 
there is not a great deal of uncertainty in forecasting the content 
of Mr. Mencken’s “Prejudices.” There is probably as much both 
of the expected and the unexpected in one as in the other. The 
individualist expends as much energy trying to convert others to 
his views as the standardizer does in keeping others from dis- 
turbance. 

Again, while there are marked types both of writings and of 
men, one seldom finds the “individual” in any type excluding those 
elements which he shares with others, and by which human deal- 
ings are expedited. Nor is it possible to discover many with such 
a craving for standardization of life as to render them blind to 
the high values of initiative and originality. 

Not only does each type of faith exalt its appropriate virtue, 
but each also contends with its peculiar enemy. The condition 
that arouses the individualist in our own land is that failure of 
independent thought which is undoubtedly manifest with regard 
to economic, social, and international questions. The public ap- 
pears to be a herd, confined both in practice and thought within 
the narrow confines of the status quo. Leadership depends on 
might more than on right. Inventiveness may be used in con- 
nection with administration, but not for innovation and progress ; 
for improving physical conditions, but not for rebuilding society. 

To the sharp criticism of these indubitable shortcomings the 
individualist does rightly address himself; and self-conscious 
genius is justified thereby. 

The advocates of standardization and efficiency, on the other 
hand, find cause for complaint in that universal tendency of genius 
to irresponsibility. The individualist will do his own research, his 
own thinking, and will express himself just about as he pleases. 
But the individualist not only likes to set his own standards in 
polities, art, and morality, but he is rather likely also to shake his 
fist in the face of convention, and to flaunt his defiance of the set- 
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tled order. The possibility is that the balanced order may be rigi/, 
And the dweller on “Main Street” has enough esteem for his own 
aspirations and his own environment to resent the imputations 
against himself and his kind. These individualists are radicals ; 
they have torn loose, lost their rooting. They have not cared to 
retain a point of contact with the order of smooth-running thing-- 
as-they-are. 

Because individualism is already rife, and because its devotecs 
so often carelessly neglect, in their zeal for freedom of standards, 
to set up any standards at all, the protest and opposition of the con- 
formist are also needed. The average parent will testify that hi- 
boy or girl is already thinking and acting with sufficient “original- 
ity” without being urged in that direction. 

The outcome is that there is a good deal of deserved criticism 
both of the propagandist for genius and of the gingerly caution 
with which Rotary Clubs handle reputed disturbers. On the other 
hand, there is probably as much craving for the settled state in 
any actual flesh-and-blood genius as there is of dissatisfaction in 
the depths of the most confirmed standpatter. 


Ill 


An interesting feature of this same struggle of faiths is rep- 
resented in our present religious controversy. 

To one set of its friends, and to one set of its enemies, reli- 
gion appears as the great conserver. To the Russian proletarian 
on one side, and to the scholastic theologian of Rome or Phila- 
delphia on the other, religion takes this role: “A static order has 
been foisted upon us in the name of something supernatural to 
cow us and to make us like dumb driven cattle. Away with it!” 
Or, “A faith was once delivered to the saints. God forbid that it 
should ever suffer change!” 

To another set of its friends and to another set of its ene- 
mies, religion looms up as the great disturber. Its friends with 
exultation and its enemies with a groan see in it a dynamic force, 
upsetting established orders and pushing men on to glorious fu- 
tures. For there are those who have built up iniquitous systems on 
the faith that religion is an anesthetic; and there are those too who 
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lave seen their old illusion of religion as an impregnable bulwark 
fade away, and their knowledge of religion as creative energy 
comes to birth in pain. 

One might despair of humanity’s temperamental divisions if 
religion were not at once bulwark and battering-ram, conservator 
and destroyer, bringer of peace and creator of unrest. It is both 
and all; and because this is true, the human spirit with its riven 
moods may be unified; the social order with its conservatisms and 
radicalisms may still hang firmly suspended above chaos. 

A curious notion comes to us from the Frenchman Guyau, 
who writes with learned thoroughness of the “Non-Religion of 
the Future’: “There exists,” says M. Guyau, “in the bosom of 
every great religion a dissolving force; namely, the very force 
which served in the beginning to constitute it .. .; the right of 
private judgment. It is upon this force, this right, that one may 
count for the ultimate establishment, after the gradual decom- 
position of every system of dogmatic belief, of a final absence of 
religion.” 

A genius—a revelation—an amazing new motive for life; 
then the gathering mists of cold precision—settled definition, 
partly hiding, partly diffusing, partly clarifying, partly confusing. 
Now the saint, the prophet, the reformer, the protestant, insisting 
on his right, foreed by his duty, guideless to climb forbidden 
paths into the clear sunlit snows. Descending, the plains and 
vallevs take on new aspects, forever to remain changed. The ex- 
plorer’s notes render old maps obsolete. 

But it is a process of revision, not of destruction. The guide- 
book neither of nature nor of the spirit is superseded all at once, 
nor ever completely done away. 

That the dissolving foree of new explorations and private 
judgment should ultimately eat out their own heart—c’est a rire ! 
One wonders how an absence of religion can result from a contin- 
uous rebirth of religion. 

The insatiable curiosities of human-kind cannot stop short of 
the transcendent mysteries of life and personality and being. 
Bertrand Russell to the contrary notwithstanding,” science does 
ap. a. * What I Believe; Chapter L. 
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not display a dead, crystal, mysteryless mechanism, an almos'- 
solved problem of existence. Such belief is only a symptom of 
scientific and philosophical ennui. 

That dogmas should change or be entirely transformed is « 
probability amounting to certainty. That such change should be 
opposed and battled is another certainty, arising from individual! 
and social nature. But that laws and common experience, deep! y 
imbedded in the texture of nature and man, should be set aside, or 
that ultimate curiosities should be ignored, is absurd. 

As in polities, art, and ethics, so in religion, there are tl 
apostles of smooth-running efficiency and uniformity, who »' 
themselves against radical upheavals, and whose spirits feed upon 
the fruits of trees planted and cultivated by others. 

And there are those religious individualists who are boun: 
to be dissatisfied with a fruit of uniform flavor, size, and yield, 
but who must seek new varieties, fresh grafts, improved stock-. 
These Burbanks of the spirit cannot hope to pluck cultivated, ma 
ture verities from wholly wild and unselected boughs. It is fu 
the genius to graft his new improved shoots upon the stock of older 
truths. 

To the conformist belongs the obligation to taste and sec 
whether the new fruits are not perhaps more nutritious and tasty. 
and to cultivate industriously the improved—but still imperfect 
—stocks. 
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IS CHRISTIANITY THE ABSOLUTE RELIGION ? 


Harry Sargeant ScarRBoRoUuGH 
(Deceased ) 


Iy one minister’s mind, at least, there is a text of the Gospels 
that now and then protrudes itself: “Art thou he that should come, 
or look we for another?” It is only fair to suppose, from the 
abundance of sermons that have been preached upon this text, that 
many another minister has felt the need of undergirding both for 
himself and for those over whom the Lord has chosen him to be 
an overseer, 

The justification of our undertaking is manifold. 

In an age of interrogation of every belief it is inevitable that 
the question of the absoluteness and finality of Christianity should 
arise, The scientific impulse, which has awakened among us, as 
among every healthy and intellectual people, feels itself called 
upon, in behalf of truth and without regard to conventions, fears 
or prejudices, to make everything an object of investigation which 
can be an object of human knowledge. After its long examination 
of nature, science is ordering all history before its judgment seat. 
So it is inevitable that our question should arise. 

Again, we have been living on the basis of a pragmatic philos- 
ophy, pleased with our missionary progress and the efficiency of 
our practical methods, but failing to realize that our very successes 
are only a warning as to the way in which they minister to what 
has been called a national weakness, namely, “the shelving of ulti- 
mate problems.” As a recent essayist has said, “To live any longer 
upon the moral reserves of Christianity without solidly establish- 
ing its claims to finality has become impossible.” He feels that 
‘the Gospel story will recede in authority unless we can more def- 
initely establish its absolute values for religion and for human 
nature as a whole.” 

Once more, our justification for the paper grows out of the 
attacks made, not on the moral side of Christianity, but on its 
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spiritual side by the apostles of Spiritualism and the various forms 
of Theosophy and the attitude of men like Mr. Wells, who is 
attempting to establish a kinship with various contemporaries in 
other parts of the world. These movements do not care to depre- 
ciate the moral or spiritual values of the Gospels, but are not quite 
satisfied that they speak the last word of spiritual certainty or that 
Christianity is the final revelation of spiritual reality. 

It is rather strange that this question as to the finality and 
absoluteness of Christianity has not been more frequently discussed 
in our theological literature. During the last fifteen years or so 
but three serious treatises dealing with this subject have appeared 
in English. The first is by Professor George B. Foster of the 
University of Chicago, The Finality of the Christian Religion. 
Another volume was published shortly after by Professor William 
Douglas Mackenzie, The Final Faith. The third is the recent 
volume by Allan Coates Bouquet of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
published by the Macmillan Company. The first of these volumes 
is perhaps the most complete and thorough treatment of the subject 
of any of those named. Professor Foster describes himself as a 
liberal Baptist theologian. The book is written quite evidently 
under the influence of Teutonic philosophy. Doctor Mackenzie's 
volume was written primarily as a missionary apologetic, but it 
was under his hand widened into an inclusive and solid theological 
treatise. 

In addition to these full and important treatises we ought to 
mention some other recent literature of an important character 
bearing on the subject. An interesting and convincing chapter is 
to be found in Principal Cairns’ book, published in 1919, Th: 
Reasonableness of the Christian Faith, the last chapter of which is 
on “The Finality and Absoluteness of the Christian Revelation.” 

While among the English-speaking peoples there has been but 
scanty treatment of the subject, the Teutonic theologians have been 
busy digging around at the foundations of the Christian faith to 
test their strength and ascertain what weight they might be ex- 
pected to bear in the new age. The most notable and influential 
is the work done by Ernest Troeltsch, who has done more than all 
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others in a critical examination of the claims of Christianity to 
he the final religion. 

We, in the English-speaking world, seem to have thought it 
unnecessary to investigate with such diligence the right of Chris- 
tianity to make this claim. As Bouquet puts it: 

“The Anglo-Saxon temperament is expansive rather than intensive, 
and takes more naturally to missionary enterprises than to the basis of 
belief. This is entirely different from the Teutonic mind, which is more 


speculative and intent on settling fundamental questions before undertak- 
ing practical measures.” 


What do we mean by the terms “absoluteness of Christianity” 
and the “finality of Christianity’? These terms do not and 
cannot mean that a philosophical absolute can be proved by the 
Christian revelation in a systematic way which compels theoretic 
conviction. Irresistible logical proof of the absoluteness and final- 
ity of the Gospel cannot be given, but because the Christian reli- 
gion cannot be logically proved absolute and final it does not follow 
that it is not absolute. Christianity may be absolute and final 
notwithstanding. 

The idea of the absolute has for us not a philosophic but a 
religious, practical, experimental value. It really means, in more 
familiar language, the finality of Christ for the experience of life 
and reality. “The real issue of the hour,” says Doctor Forsyth, 
“is not whether Christ is a revelation of God; but is he the revela- 
tion of God, the final and complete revelation, of which all that 
we may call revelation besides, is but a factor?” 

To call Christianity the absolute and final religion, there- 
fore, is to contend: that not merely in Jesus Christ, God is pre- 
sented in a form higher and more spiritually satisfying than else- 
where, but that the relationship to the Father, into which be- 
lievers thus enter, is such that it cannot be transcended. So when 
we speak of the absoluteness of Christianity, we do not mean that 
our religion is final but that God’s revelation is. The religion must 
grow, but the growth is in the power of appropriating its own 
finality. We have an absolute revelation but not an absolute 
religion. 
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To avoid confusion, we must bear in mind that Christianity 
has two chief meanings. On the one hand it means the transcend- 
ent gift of God in Christ, namely, that something in Jesus to which 
faith responds and in which it finds God. On the other hand it 
means, not the divine gift, but the human reaction, the Christian 
life as exhibited by men. 

In this second sense, Christianity as a form of human faith 
and life can never attain final expression. Evolution must henc:- 
forth flow from Christ as the fountain head, not past him as inci- 
dent in time. He is inwardly and permanently related to the 
whole course of history, to the conscience and destiny of every 
man, to the character and growth of all nations. 


Tue Humanrrarian View or JEsus 


This humanitarian view has been long in the world. It is 
not the product of our scientific habit of mind. From the Ebionites 
of the first century to the Socinians of the sixteenth, the prede- 
cessors of modern Unitarianism, it has existed. It has produced 
noble character, essentially Christian in spirit. It has often been 
a valuable critical leaven and saved the church from narrowness 
and bigotry. But it has never done the lifting work of the church. 
It is practically negligible in the world mission. The Rule of 
the Pragmatist mind has value, even though it be not the sole or 
supreme test of truth, may teach us something at this point. This 
humanitarian view, though tried for centuries, was not worked. 

As soon as Christ comes to be treated merely as the last and 
best of the Jewish prophets, ‘and the originator of a great body 
of thought and conduct, the development and application of which 
we have inherited, so soon does this question become vital, “Is 
Christ the climax or is he not?’ If he is the climax, then there 
ean be no new contribution greater than his, but only interpreta- 
tion. If he is not the climax, then he can only be of passing in- 
terest; and when his special contribution has received the tribute 
due to it, the pilgrim must needs pass on in search of a new 
prophet. 

“Were Jesus no more than he has often been pictured in the litera- 
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ture of Liberal Protestantism,” says Doctor Mackintosh, “then indeed we 
might well hope that he would be superseded, since in that case we could 
quite easily imagine a better revelation of God. We could imagine a 
revelation of God which is perfect because the Revealer is what he re- 
veals; because, in him, God is personally present, redeeming at his own 
cost. But Jesus has been called Absolute on the ground that precisely 
this is what Christians have found in him. This is something beyond 
which faith and imagination cannot go; whereas in other worships, even 
the noblest, a shadow still hangs over the Father’s face.” 


Very closely akin to the humanitarian view of Jesus and 
Christianity is the view held by Ernst Troeltsch, whose influence 
has been very far reaching. I have not been able to read his 
volume, which has as yet no English translation—and I am not a 
proficient German scholar. However, one is not debarred on this 
account from gaining his point of view, as he has been extensively 
quoted and translated in many of the books to which I have re- 
ferred. Troeltsch appears to argue that Christianity, considered 
in the light of the philosophy of history, must be ranked simply 
as the highest religion up to date. The world is ever moving on 
to new, unguessed combinations of faith and love. 

He admits that Christianity is the best religion in the world 
of the distinctly personalistic type. But he reminds us that that 
does not guarantee its finality. 


“It is axiomatic that history cannot contain either an absolute reli- 
gion or an absolute personality. That which is absolute is always some- 
thing transcendent, which must be conceived of as either the source 
of the entire cosmic movement, or its goal. But whatever enters the field 
of time is thereby revealed as temporary, contingent, relative.” 


We may take for granted that the claims of our religion to 
finality can never be established by any technical historical investi- 
gation. The science of history deals with concepts whose value 
and seope are purely relative. These concepts are not able to ex- 
press the nature of spiritual experience. 

Assuming that scientific history cannot give us all we want, 
while yet the crucial reality must lie within the sphere of his- 
torie fact, let us now mark the cardinal truth that “the absolute- 
ness or finality of the Christian religion can be perceived and appre- 
ciated only in faith.” 
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Tur Apsouvutre Rewicion as a Fusion or Att ReEiiaions 


Yet once more, we are told that the indisputable result of 
modern thought upon Christianity and the non-Christian religions 
is to make it impossible any longer to regard Christianity as th 
absolute religion, and unwise to speak of it more confidently than 
as “better” than the non-Christian religions. Many add that the 
final religion is to be reached only when all the religions of the 
world have been fused into one, each making tts own distinctive 
contribution, and humanity working out the ultimate result, only 
by the patient evolution of life. 

The florid Oriental form of this view was poured forth by 
Swami Viva Kananda at the Parliament of Religions in 1903. If 
there is ever to be a universal religion, it must be that one which 
will have no location in place or time; which will be infinite like 
the God it will reach; whose sun will shine upon the followers of 
Krishna and Christ, saints and sinners alike; which will not be the 
Brahman’s or the Buddhist’s, the Christian’s or the Mohamme- 
dan’s religion, but the sum total of all these and still have infinite 
space of development; which in its catholicity will embrace, in 
its infinite aims and find a place for, every human being.” That 
sounds very fine. 

After reading Mr. Wells’ excellent and sympathetic descrip- 
tion of the world’s greatest religious teachers, as given in his 


Outlines of History, one is led to believe that this may be his own 


view of the future—the blending and fusing of all existing faiths 
with the hope that the absolute and final religion may yet evolve. 
It is surprising to find how wide is the acceptance of this point 
of view. 


CrristiaANtry AND Oruer Universat REeicions 


The Christian religion with its thorough-going monotheism 
holds no truth for anyone which is not also adapted to and to be 
accepted by all. Besides, since the Christian principle is self- 
devotion to the service of others, and this in the highest things, it 
cannot be content with its own salvation, for such contentment is 
a self-contradiction. Belief in the Christian God holds that noth- 
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ing can resist his love; and toward man, the same faith holds the 
infinite value of every soul. 

It is necessary to consider the claims of other religions and 
compare them with our own. Passing over the religions of the 
so-called “primitive peoples” and also the purely ethnic religions, 
such as Hinduism and Confucianism, which have sprung up as 
the expression of life, thought and experience of the peoples that 
cherish them, let us turn for a moment to the two great missionary 
religions of the world as possible rivals of Christianity to.the 
claim of universality. These historical religions which claim to 
be universal are all religions which have been personally founded. 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism and Christianity. 

In rapidity of growth neither Christianity nor Buddhism is 
so remarkable as the religion of Islam, which in something like 
fifty years overran Arabia and dominated the Arab races. From 
a spiritual point of view this was a somewhat bare and unprom- 
ising soil from which a universal religion was to spring. The 
rise of Islam was due to the inspiration and religious genius of 
Mohammed. The faith of Islam itself must be explained through 
the intense consciousness of Mohammed and by his vivid sense of 
a divine message and a divine mission. Mohammed was no vulgar 
impostor, but sincere according to his lights, and his own religious 
consciousness dominated the development of his religion. 

Mohammedans teach the unity, spirituality and holiness of 
God as intensely and constantly as Christians; but they believe 
in a Being who is practically Fate rather than an intelligent Provi- 
dence. They exaggerate and magnify the medieval doctrine of 
the sovereignty of God. They believe he is pleased with loyalty 
to himself which is utter disloyalty to humanity. They worship a 
Being, one and spiritual, but whose spirituality is so harsh and 
cruel that he can be delighted with the massacre of the Greeks, Bul- 
garians, and Armenians on the part of the faithful. 

Its anthropomorphism, its atmosphere of miracles, the poverty 
of its ideas of God, its intolerance are all limitations upon Mo- 
hammedanism. It is on the inward and spiritual side, so impor- 
tant in a religion which aspires to be universal, that Islam is weak- 
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est. While it may continue to spread among savage and semi-civ- 
ilized peoples, it does not and cannot win its way among the high|) 
developed races, 

The foremost rival of Christianity is Buddhism, a pantheistic 
religion not without a strong attraction for some of our contem- 
poraries. Where Islam is weak, Buddhism is strong, for it is a 
religion which lays large stress upon the appeals to the inner spirit 
of man. 

Buddhism has the qualities of inwardness, universality and 
humanity, but it has attained them at the expense of ceasing to be 
a religion. There are so many phases of Buddhism that it is hardly 
fair to take any one as representative of all, but it will not be un- 
fair to any sect of Buddhism to say that, considered as a whole, it 
is practically without God. To call Buddhism a religion seems 
like a contradiction of terms. Buddhism, at least in its original 
form, did not admit the existence of*a God. It also denies the 
existence of the soul. 

The goal is negative rather than positive. There are many 
attempts to popularize Buddhism. Modern phases of its teaching 
have been borrowed from Christianity. It has come to have a 
heaven and a hell, rewards and punishments hereafter. It also has 
adopted and plagiarized Christian hymnology: 


“O for a thousand tongues to sing 
My holy Buddha's praise; 

The glories of my teacher great, 
The triumph of his grace. 


“Buddha, the name that kills our fear,” etc. 


There is much that is gracious and fascinating in Buddha and 
his creed, but his religion has defects which disqualify it from 
attaining the universality at which it aims. It has two most 
serious defects. The first is ethical sterility. It has no ethical 
discrimination and praises him who gave his body to feed a tiger. 
Its second great defect is its pantheistic monism. Buddhism dis- 
credits personality as but a “momentary wave upon the ocean of 
eternal oneness.” It knows law but not personality ; it knows love, 
but love as a result of a process and not as indwelling in a person. 
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Such doctrines leave no place for sympathy, and suggest no 
help for those who are toiling in the midst of the sorrows and pains 
of life. It finds its logical development in the sadness which 
characterizes the literature of all Buddhistic peoples. 

The third of the three religions which Max Miiller has called 
the missionary religions is Christianity. During the past twenty- 
five yea Christianity has felt increasingly the influence of new 
forees ork in the world—the conception of evolution and the 
influence of natural sciences; the new psychology; the social con- 
sciousness ; the application of the historic spirit to religious ideas 
and doctrines ; the whole consequent work of higher criticism; the 
study of comparative religions; and the great new practical em- 
phasis and test in philosophy. In the face of these various move- 
ments, has Jesus still supreme meaning, is he indeed the Alpha 
and Omega ¢ 

There are men who hold that Jesus was a man of his age with 
the world-view and science of the first century. They hold that 
he was a man of his race, a Jew, with the inheritance and lan- 
guage and forms of thought and intense patriotism of his people ; 
that he shared with primitive Christianity in the conception of the 
speedy coming of the kingdom of God. They also hold that he 
was spiritually akin to us with no immunities from pain and evil 
which we do not possess, “tempted in all points like as we are”; 
now elated, now depressed, now conscious of God’s presence, now 
feeling himself utterly forsaken. Men have held and do hold to 
these points of view and yet are convinced that Jesus is not tenta- 
tive or temporary, affording the best guidance to date, but ulti- 
mately to be surpassed or superseded. 

On what do the convictions of such men rest? 

1. They rest on Jesus’ high and exalted conception of man. 
If there was anything new in the thought of Jesus it was this, faith 
in the infinite worth of human personality in the sight of God. 
Jesus felt the worth of man as man, and dared to hope that man 
could become the home of the moral values and the religious 
blessedness which he felt in himself. 

He cherished this hope for publicans and harlots, for outeasts 
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and prodigals, for Samaritans and Gentiles, for his enemies ani 
especially for children, 

Harnack, speaking of Christ’s contribution to mankind, says, 
“Jesus Christ was the first to bring the value of every human sou! 
to light, and what he did no one can any more undo!” 

2. Jesus is the ideal both for the individual and humanil y— 
the ideal which forever baffles approximation. Jesus stands for 
the final definition of humanity. It was Goethe who said, “I bow 
before Jesus Christ as the final revelation of supreme morality” ; 
and another German thinker, far more profound thap Goethe ever 
was, has characterized our Lord as the “ideal of a humanity well 
pleasing in the sight of God.” 

Here is God’s man, God’s notion of a man, God’s description 
of man. Here is true man, the absolute man. Henceforth every 
man, of every time and clime and temperament, must bow before 
the vision of that perfect one and say, “This is indeed the truth for 
my humanity; this is God’s ideal for all men and for me.” 

Let us recall those familiar and exquisite lines of Sydney 
Lanier’s, to the race’s prophetic poets. Having run over the list 
of earth’s famous poets and teachers, pointing out some imperfec- 
tion in each, at length he, turning from them all, concludes: 


O perfect life in perfect labor writ, 

O all men’s Comrade, Servant, King or Priest— 
What “if” or “yet,” what mole, what flaw, what lapse, 
What least defect or shadow of defect, 

Oh, what amiss may I forgive in thee, 

Jesus, good Paragon, thou crystal Christ.” 


3. The world can never have a God better than Jesus. ‘A God 
better than Jesus is inconceivable. “There are many glories in 
the religion of Jesus and it can do many things for men, but its 
crowning glory, or, rather, the sum of all its glories, is its God.” 

If we agree with Jesus that God is long-suffering, forgiving, 
redeeming, self-giving love, then there is nothing we can think of 
in God that we do not possess in Jesus. 

Let me quote the familiar saying of the cultured woman, 
Jewish by birth, spoken with great earnestness, “I have become 
convineed that there is nothing I can think of in the character of 
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God which I do not find in Jesus, and nothing that I want a God 
for which Jesus does not do for me.” 

Jesus is to us the complete revelation of the character of God. 
In a perfectly unique and final way he manifested the Infinite. If 
every religion must be judged by its teaching concerning God, 
then Christianity has nothing to fear. The God to whom Jesus 
prayed, and whom he adored, trusted, loved and obeyed, we find 
disclosed in Jesus himself. 

In concluding his chapter on “The Finality and Absoluteness 
of the Christian Faith,” Doctor Cairns puts the question in this 
form: 

“In the old days the controversy was as to the divinity of Christ. 
To-day, it seems to me, the old question is up in a new form. It is as 
to the absolute Christ-likeness of Almighty God. That this one man, 
whom humanity recognizes as the ideal moral loveliness, should be at the 
very core and soul of this stupendous world of nature and history, the 
most real being in the universe—who can wish anything better than that? 


When we can realize it everything becomes new. There is a new beauty 
in sun and star and flower.” 


Measured by the test of an absolute religion, the religion of 
Jesus completely fulfills our requirements. We can say with 
Peter, “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life and we have believed and know thou art the Holy One of God.” 


“Ah no, thou life of the heart, 

Never shalt thou depart! 

Not till the leaven of God 

Shall lighten each human clod; 

Not till the world shall climb 

To Thy height, serene, sublime, 

Shall the Christ who enters our door 
Pass to return no more.” 
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THE SOUL OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Waxrer E. Haviguursr 


Boston, Mass. 


Tue Old Testament would be the most discouraging book in 
the world if it did not have a sequel. Through its mighty chap- 
ters, the awful “Thou shalt not” echoing above the Sinai thun- 
ders, the ringing ultimatums of the Tekoan herdsman, the broken 
prophet-voice of Judah’s weeping one, the haunting psalter songs 
that sought Jehovah through the long night-time of the hills, 
through it all—even through that sweetest, strangest solo ever 
sung, “He hath swallowed death’s darkness forever: God will wipe 
away tears from all faces’—there runs a hidden strain of wist- 
fulness and agony because the Hebrew soul sought more than it 


ever found. At the end of every chapter there remains an out- 
stretched spirit. The Old Testament is an experience—tifteen 


centuries of sadness, because the heart was seeking more than it 
could find. It was seeking God upon a world where God had not 
yet fully been. 

Life calls for more than counsel. It asks more than advice. 
These things are strangly cold, and above all the threats and warn- 
ings of the great the ears of men have ever been listening for onc 
infinitely greater word of invitation, Because there was no irre- 
sistible “Come” echoing in magic accents above the scattered for- 
tunes of the. Jews, they knew dimly and deeply in their hearts that 
a greater than their prophets was to be. Life needed more than 
negatives and warnings. That is the pathos of those fifteen hun- 
dred years. 

Moses tried to lead his people with a “Thou shalt not.” 
Down from the thunders of Sinai he came with a code of laws all 
resting on an eternal No. Because their motive was a Thou shalt 
not the laws throughout every age were broken. Their one great 
weakness was that they could not be sung. The Israelites sang about 
God. He was a glory to them and they loved to laud his name. They 
sang about what he had done for them, proud of their providential 
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past. But they did not sing about what he told them to do. They 
did not know him well enough for that. They saw his will as a 
great Negation. Fear and awe and mystery went into the terrible 
“Thou shalt not.” There was no joy, no eagerness, no song. That 
was the limitation of the law. It was not positive. It had no 
power to draw men to itself. It was a tremendous, fearful nega- 
tive. Strange as it seems, the strongest motive is not the awful- 
ness of fear but the joyousness of love. So the Ten Command- 
ments, still echoing the Sinai mysteries and thunders, failed, be- 
cause it is not fear but love that rules men’s hearts. 

The Old Testament is one great command. The Jewish heart 
did not know what it wanted, but it knew that it wanted something 
more. It knew that much of God remained unseen with all the 
prophets’ threats and promises. It knew that God had a grander 
revelation yet in store for the sons of men. So Jewish hope looked 
constantly ahead to the great day when God should declare himself 
in a more wondrous and undreamed-of way. 

When at last Jesus’ words fell on the ears of men they heard 
what men had never heard before. Where was the mystery of the 
Eternal No? Where was the terror of Sinai’s echoed thunders ¢ 
Instead of the awed “Thus saith the Lord” they heard the strong- 
est, gentlest, sweetest voice, “Come unto me.” That is the differ- 
ence between those who saw God darkly and Him who saw him face 
to face. “Jesus was the frankness of God.” 

The new spirit came altogether with Jesus. There was no 
trace of it in his great forerunner. John the Baptist stood in the 
Old Testament procession. He was the last follower of Moses, 
for the lineal descendant of Moses’ “No” was John’s reverberating 
“Must.” John, striding out of the Jordan wilderness, with words 
like Sinai’s thunder burning in his heart, gave the last echo of the 
great commandment voice: “Ye offspring of vipers, who hath 
warned you to flee from the wrath to come? Even now the axe 
lieth at the root of the trees ; every tree therefore that bringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire.” That is the 
mighty Old Testament voice, the voice of judgment, sounding its 
last great summons before it gives way to the gentler, sweeter, more 
imperious, more God-like-voice of love. 
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John the Baptist could not understand Jesus. He was a 
prophet, Jesus was a God. So it was that John, his stormy prophet- 
soul bound by prison bars, felt a strange bewilderment when li 
heard of Jesus’ tenderness and love. He remembered that great- 
est sermon of his life and how he had called out ifs mighty climax 
to the weeping thousands by the river: “His fan is in his hand. 
He will gather the wheat into his garner, but the chaff he will 
burn up with unquenchable fire”’—the voice of a prophet. And 
how different this, “Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest”—the voice of a God. That is the 
reason that John sent from his prison fastness the question that 
perplexed his heart: “Art thou he that should come, or look we 
for another?” John judged men before he loved them and Jesus 
loved them before he judged. That is the difference between the 
prophet and the Christ, between man and God. 

The long line of Old Testament leaders from Moses to the 
Baptist were great men, men who recognized a lack in life and 
understanding. It is a sign of greatness to recognize what men 
need. It is a sign of divinity to have what men need. The world 
has always needed more than prophets. A prophet can only point. 
It has needed a God, for a God ean beckon. The world needed 
Jesus, for he had not a new admonition but a new life. He didn’t 
stand with pointing hand, but with hand extended offering all that 
human hearts are seeking, faith and love and peace out of the 
boundless life of God. 

The most charming hour in all our history was that bright 
summer morning when Jesus walked in the beauty of his manhood 
beside the Syrian Sea and with a word called the rude fishermen 
to an immortal life. He looked into their steady eyes, these hardy 
men of Galilee, and beyond into their loyal, rugged souls. Finding 
there the things he sought he spoke two words, “Follow me.” And 
straightway they arose, leaving their boats forgotten on the beach, 
and followed him. What made these stern men of the sea leave 
their nets to follow a young stranger with a shining face? They 
did not know, and the world has been wondering ever since. Some- 
thing there was in Jesus’ face that lured men to his fellowship, 
something in his voice wonderfully more urgent than any king’s 
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command, Something irresistible was in his life that drew men 
to his side and held them there through all the steep and stony 
way that leads to a crucifixion’s glory. 

The Christian world has stood in reverence of that something 
all these years. It is the sign that God was on the earth, drawing 
the race of men to him with unseen bonds. Many there are who 
can lead, and many who can inspire. But these are still only 
searchers. They lead their fellows on the quest for the things the 
soul must seek. And they are seekers too. These leaders call men 
to their side and point a mutual goal for all. But only once has 
the world seen a life so great that men are drawn to its presence, 
tinding there not a hand pointing the way that life must go—for 
that is the everlasting posture of the prophets and Jesus was a 
God—but finding there a hand that held forth to the wearied sons 
of men all the hope and assurance that the heart must have. That 
beckoning attitude, that one word “Come” is the soul of the New 
Testament. Its lack made the Hebrews sick for fifteen centuries 
with longings for something that they could not name. Its pres- 
ence is the strangest miracle of Christ, drawing men to him across 
the years, and giving what the soul has hungered for, not facts 
but faith, not counsel but communion, not laws but life. 

From Moses to the Baptist was a pageant of great men. But 
not until Jesus did the greatness of God echo across the scattered 
years with the irresistible eloquence of a “Come.” It is because 
the Old Testament says “Go,” always pointing, pointing, pointing, 
to some distant mountain’s height where thunders echo and the 
mysteries increase, and the New Testament says “Come,” always 
beckoning, beseeching, luring by love into the great heart of a 
Saviour-God, that men know that God has been upon the earth. 

Out of its every page the New Testament sends the word that 
is its soul. That same “Come” has been the soul of Christian ex- 
perience. Every age and generation has seen the wonder done. 
The woman with the burning heart and the alabaster box, the 
wretched, eager-eyed Zaccheus, and the contrite thief upon the 
cross were but the first ones of a never-ending line, a line of wait- 
ing hearts and seeking souls that has reached across two thousand 
years and looks with all of human hope and wistfulness to the 
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wealth unsearchable in the vast heart of Christ. To a young mod- 
ern the flashing of a headland light along a desolate shore seemed 
to put a question. When night had fallen and the guidance of the 
day was gone, it asked: 

Then is your heart a radiant thing? 

And does it flash 

High towered— 


Drawing brave ships and dreams 
Into the port of perfect peace? 


Across the scattered years the radiant heart of Christ has shone 
like a beacon light, shedding its brilliance from a cross-crowned 
hill, drawing men’s souls to the perfect peace of God. Through 
storm and starry wonder, through the black darkness of the spirit, 
undimmed by the wandering winds of midnight, his radiant heart 
has shone, leading lives through the darkened tumult of all the 
tragic years to the gateway of the Realm of Light. Tennyson has 
voiced a truth as deep as life: 


“One needs must love the highest when he sees it.” 


Seeing the glowing, undimmed heart that loved the whole wide 
world for God, men have found their refuge there. About him are 
gathered all the myriad hearts that could not help but love because 
they glimpsed the haunting beauty, the grand heroism of his life. 
Drawn from every age and clime, humanity meets in the miracle 
of his Presence. Seeking the hope of heaven and the perfect peace, 
they are gathered there—the weary burden-bearers who have tented 
with despair, the disillusioned ones who sought for life where life 
was not, the aching lonely-hearted who longed for love in vain. 
There they have found the peace that passes understanding and 
the love that makes life whole. Robert Louis Stevenson, with a 
life that was a very poem and a message that rang like a silver bell 
through twilight silences, drew his calling kinsmen to him so that 
for five years the needle of literary endeavor in Great Britain quiv- 
ered toward a little island in the South Pacific, as to its magnetic 
pole. A miracle is that. Saint Francis proved the ancient saying, 
“One loving heart sets another on fire.” With a heart overflowing 
with tenderness, and a soul proclaiming life’s beauty, he drew the 
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kindness of his century about his life and sent his order out to love 
a loveless world. A miracle is that. But the eternal figure of the 
Man of Nazareth with a life as lovely as a star, with quiet words 
that sound above the clamor of a ringing world and make their 
music heard in the hushed silence of the heart, with a Presence that 
banishes every ugliness and ill—his is the strangest miracle of all 
the world. For twenty centuries the needle of hope and faith of all 
the race has been quivering toward a cross-crowned hill beneath a 
Syrian sky. For there in history’s greatest hour love and life saw 
their supreme fulfillment, and time and eternity stood witness. 
Here is what the Old Testament was seeking. Down from Sinai 
came the “Thou shalt not,” still shrouded in mystery and awe. 
Through the mighty prophet years came the threats and warnings 
of the great. In the exiled century hopes grew out of heartaches 
and in that midnight of the race a few could fancy visions of the 
breaking day. Across their ancient hills the psalter souls felt the 
winds of eternity blowing intuitions out of the vast mind of God 
into the human heart. But this was not enough, and with it all 
the race remained wondering, wistful, agitated—stretching out its 
arms for something more. Even the half-felt hopes and promises 
were only crying more imperiously, pleadingly, for the fuller reve- 
lation when the perfect was to come and the partial to be done 
away. Above all the awful “Thou shalt nots” and the stern “Thus 
saith the Lords” the hearts of men were listening for that imperial, 
matchless voice that echoes its wondrous message down the years, 
“Come unto me.” 

“Jesus was the frankness of God.”” No more was life to find 
its wonder in the law. No longer was the soul in agony because 
there was no peace and beauty in the “Thou shalt not.” Since 
that night when angels sang and shepherds heard strange voices on 
their desert air and in their wondering hearts, Life has been a 
communion and not a conformity. Men seek their might by being 
distant from their fellows. The medixval Japanese Mikado was 
so mighty and so sacred that a tailor dared not touch him while 
taking measurements for his robes. But God seeks his might by 
being intimate with his sons. So the mightiest act of history was 
done when Jesus knelt before a few unknowing fishermen-to wash 
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their feet. Setting the unmeasured forces of the world’s love in 
motion, that act has fashioned destiny through every age. 

The Incarnation has been called the most daring adventure 
in the history of truth. The God of Sinai, whom no man could 
see and live, comes walking down the footpath of the Hebrew soul. 
About him crowd the populous, the sick, the weary, the wondering, 
the wistful, the bewildered, the desperate, the dying. To see him 
was to die, for Moses. To see him is to live, for Zaccheus and the 
thief and Mary Magdalene. “Come unto me,” “Abide in me,” 
that is the genius of the New Testament, the soul of Christian 
faith. Nowhere else in all the world is there a refuge for the 
human soul. 





GOD’S LOVE 
“He that loveth not knoweth not God, for God is love.” 


THE power that raised the stately hills, 
That marks the lightning’s trend, 
And all the world with beauty fills, 
I cannot comprehend! 


So Infinite God’s mind must be— 
So far my own above— 

All were a mystery to me 
Did I not know his love! 


That love which sent his only Son 
To earth on Christmas Day, 
Through whom may endless life be won 
By those who own his sway! 


The angel song, the eastern star, 
And Christ are rays divine 
The love of God sends from afar 
To light your soul and mine. 


No human heart can understand 
The path our Saviour trod, . 
Until love’s bridge the gulf has spanned 
Between the soul and God. 
Emma ELLIOTT. 
New York City. 





SATAN 


Rosert H. Preirrer 
Cambridge, Mass. 


How Satan ever got to heaven is not recorded; conjectures 
would be unprofitable. From there his roaming habits and mis- 
chievous temperament led him occasionally down to the human 
world, whence he returned to slander Job and accuse Joshua before 
God, and where he tempted David to take a census fraught with 
ominous results. But one day Satan left heaven for good, some 
say willingly, others under compulsion, having been misled by 
lust or by ambition. Under his leadership 200 angels, “who saw 
the daughters of men that they were fair,” came down to the 
earth: they “kept not their first estate, but left their own habita- 
tion.” This is why Paul warns the women to keep their heads cov- 
ered “because of the angels.’”’ According to the other view, Satan 
“was cast out into the earth, and his angels were cast out with him,” 
because he had attempted to place his throne above the clouds, 
making himself the equal of God; thus the old taunting song 
against the king of Babylon (in Isaiah) furnished a proof text for 
the rebellion of Satan, and, since Tertullian, Lucifer became one 
of his names. 

Satan’s exclusion from heaven had a far greater significance 
in his career than a mere change of domicile: it modified com- 
pletely his character and his activity. The angel became a devil, 
the minister of God his implacable enemy; he had tried to get 
men into trouble as a sport, now he made it a business of absorbing 
vastness. His aim was to dethrone God, if not in heaven, where he 
had failed, at least on earth, where victory seemed possible. The 
outeast decided to become a king, nay, even a god. And so Satan 
became the universal principle of evil, the counterpart of the true 
God. First of all he collected a numerous host of demons, “his 
angels,” and was called “Beelzebub, the prince of the devils.” As 
heretofore, the devil accuses, tempts, and “sifts as wheat” the 
children of Adam, but with far greater thoroughness and far 
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wider scope. It was he who accused Abraham and induced God 
to test his obedience ; he persuaded the serpent to tempt Eve, nay, 
he was the serpent himself: “through envy of the devil came death: 
into the world.” Worse still, he actually took possession of the 
human spirit, enslaving the children of men; there are eight evi! 
spirits of Beliar (Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs) and when 
one of them’ is driven out of a man he sometimes comes back with 
seven others; seven devils went out of Mary called Magdalene. 
Through possession the demons caused sickness; one man had so 
many that they called themselves “Legion.” The leader of th: 
devils has taught mankind some of the elements of civilization, ac- 
cording to the book of Enoch: the working of metals and the mak- 
ing of weapons, the use of jewels (originally amulets) and cos- 
meties, the art of magic and the knowledge of the medical prop- 
erties of roots and herbs, alchemy and divination, incantations, 
and even the writing of books. So successful has he been that the 
earth became his: he is called “the prince of this world,” nay, “the 
god of this world.” 

Proud of his conquests, Satan took possession of another realm, 
the underground kingdom of hell; from heaven to earth, from the 
earth to Hades. This was not until some time after the New 
Testament period. Formerly (Enoch, 2 Peter, Jude) it was said 
that the rebellious angels (and Satan himself, according to the 
Revelation of Saint John) would be bound in hell, pending their 
final judgment; but in the second century Plutarch, describing 
the vision of Thespesios, and the so-called Apocalypse of Peter 
(both developing Orphic and Platonic conceptions), set forth the 
view that the demons torture with merciless cruelty the ill fated 
souls of the damned. Thus hell also was brought under the juris- 
diction of Satan. 

Through deceit and violence Satan had grown in power 
prodigiously. The battle between the power of light and the 
power of darkness became cosmic in scope. The Son of God was 
manifested that he might destroy the works of the devil; but 
although Jesu« overcame temptation and beheld Satan as light- 
ning fall from heaven, the enemy took the seed of the Word from 
the hearts of men and planted the tares, blinding the minds of them 
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that believe not ; he was eager to sift Peter like wheat, he actually 
entered into one of the twelve, and through his messenger he af- 
flicted Paul with a thorn in the flesh, The Christian must put on 
the whole armor of God, that he may be able to stand against the 
wiles of the devil, but the final victory is far in the future, when 
Satan, after having been cast into the bottomless pit for a thou- 
sand years, will be tormented forever and ever in the lake of fire 
and brimstone. It is true that the gates of hell did not prevail 
against the Christian Church, but considering the mighty on- 
slaught of the Satanic hosts against it, the very survival of the 
church seems a miracle, Persecuted by Jews and by Romans, 
in the midst of a hostile pagan world, derided by philosophers, 
scoffed at by the heathen mobs, despised and hated, without num- 
bers and power, destitute of wealth and influence, the church faced 
the kingdom of Satan in all its glory, with its numerous gods, in- 
carnations of the devil or ministers of his, with its gay and corrupt 
civilization, its seducing arts and alluring philosophies, its ini- 
quities and passions. Satan was worshiped in the temples, Satan 
sat on the throne with Cyesar; heathenism and the empire were his 
contrivances, “And they worshiped the beast. . . . And he opened 
his mouth in blasphemy against God. .. . And it was given to 
him to make war unto the saints and to overcome them. . . .” 

Satan, however, attained his full stature and reached the apex 
of his powers in the Middle Ages, in the days of feudalism and 
knighthood, of asceticism and scholasticism, of towered castles 
and Gothic cathedrals. Satan began to decline after the thirteenth 
century, when the sadness and terrors of that reflective period 
gradually gave way to the assertive boldness and gladness of mod- 
ern times. Our most accurate information on the personality, the 
activity, and the kingdom of Satan is therefore derived from 
medizeval sources. 

Satan has a body and a soul. It is generally admitted that 
the body is the same one which he had before his fall, only heavier, 
although Lucifer, in Dante’s Inferno, is so solid that the poet 
can climb up on him as on a ladder. His nourishment consisted of 
the savor of heathen sacrifices, of blood, and, when nothing better 
was available, of flies. He appeared generally as a lean, pale, ugly 
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man, or as a black angel with wings of a bat, with horns and 
pointed ears; but he could transform himself into various shapes. 
Saint Martin saw four demons disguised as heathen gods; to 
Faust he appeared as a dog, to Saint Anthony as wild beasts, to 
Luther as a black spaniel, to Saint Egidius as a turtle, to others as 
a bat, a ram, a toad; to witches as a black cat. As late as 1474 
the magistrates of Bale condemned to the flames a diabolical rooster 
who had laid an egg! His mental moods were as varied as his bodily 
appearances. The incarnation of every sin, he took pleasure in 
afflicting mankind through sickness, terrors, calamity, and death ; 
he was a master of deceit (his money became dry leaves, his gems 
became coal) and an inveterate jester (he rattled Luther’s nuts, he 
blew out lamps, he threw flies into the drinking water, he 
emptied cellars). But not seldom he was duped, as when he built 
a bridge on condition that the soul of the first one crossing it would 
be his, and a dog was sent across; and even ridiculous, as that little 
devil sitting on the train of a lady’s gown who, when she drew it 
up passing over a puddle, fell in the mud. 

In his war against the church the favorite methods of Satan 
were temptation, possession, and obsession. By these tactics he 
endeavored to increase the number of his subjects in hell. Ob- 
stinate saints taxed the ingenuity of the tempter and often frus- 
trated his guile. Now, as to Saint Anthony, he showed them a 
silver coin on the road, now, as to Saint Ilarion, delicious food ; 
he disturbed their prayers with visions of howling wolves or 
rushing chariots, and appeared to them in the form of an angel of 
light. More frequently he enlisted the charms of beautiful, treach- 
erous maidens: some, like Parsifal, resisted; others, like Tann- 
hiiuser, yielded and lost their souls, Possession could take place 
on the slightest pretext ; one could swallow a demon in drinking a 
glass of water; one could even be born with demons, and they could 
be seen coming out of the mouth of the person at the moment of 
baptism. Obsession usually took place when the dreadful hour of 
death was drawing near: Satan would then fill the chamber with 
grinning, monstrous demons ready to carry the soul down to hell ; 
he would deafen and stun the dying wretch with the clamor of the 
infernal trumpets, the noise of the boiling kettles, the din of hell's 
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hammers and chains, and above all the rest, the unceasing piercing 
screams and woeful moans of the miserable tortured population of 
his infernal kingdom. 

Before Dante’s visit to “the emperor of the dismal realm,” 
several Christians had gained access to the infernal regions and 
have left us vivid descriptions of what they saw down there: 
Saint Gregory the Great mentions three (a soldier, Peter the 
Spanish monk, and one Stephen of Constantinople), Saint Bren- 
dan (died 574), Saint Fursa (died about 650), Saint Adamnan 
(died 704), Wettin (ninth century), and, in the twelfth century, 
Tundale, Owen, and Alberic of Monte Cassino. They saw moun- 
tains and valleys, seas and rivers, and even cities; icy and scorching 
winds, rain, snow, ice, and hail. Fire was the usual punishment 
of the damned, but also ice, filthy mire, flogging, hunger, and 
thirst. Some souls were devoured and digested by horrible mon- 
sters, others were heated on the fire and beaten with hammers on 
the anvils. Innumerable demons, obedient to “their dread com- 
mander,” administered the varied tortures; myriads of others were 
delegated to the human world to afflict and tempt the living. In 
this wonderful organization of Satanic hosts each one has his 
proper task and duty, to which he is best fitted. Some were 
learned in philosophy and theology, others were illiterate and de- 
voted themselves to menial tasks. Great was their power and skill, 
both in the natural and in the human realm: fire was their element, 
lut their dominion extended to the air (storms were often caused 
by them ), to the earth (where they could originate earthquakes and 
voleanic eruptions ), and to the human body and soul. But though 
Satan’s mighty empire seemed invincible and enduring, it was 
doomed to early, irretrievable ruin. 

Satan made a desperate attempt to survive in modern times, 
but failed to adapt himself to the new conditions, One by one all 
his functions were taken away from him by modern science. The 
geographical and geological discoveries left no place, under the 
crust of this planet, for his infernal realm; physics and chemistry 
banished occult magic and alchemy ; astrology became astronomy ; 
our bodies may be infested by myriads of microbes, but not by 
demons, The definition of “incubus” in Cockeram’s dictionary 
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(1642) is a good illustration of this change of attitude in con 
nection with demonology: “A divell, which some term the nig) 
mare, when one in his sleepe supposeth he hath a great weig)i' 
lying on him, and feeleth himselfe almost strangled, . . . the com 
mons doe think it to be a divell, but it is a naturall disease, caused 
by undigested humours in the stomacke, .. .” Just as seienc: 
has banished spooks, * religion has dethroned gloom, and ethic- 
has made obsolete an eternity of atrocious torments. Christianit) 
no longer emphasizes the future world at the expense of the presen 
one, no longer glorifies the mortification of the flesh, no longer looks 
down upon nature with contempt and aversion, as a realm infeste:| 
with demons; its message is peace and hope, joy and love, rather 
than terror and despair: “Peace I leave with you. ... Let not your 
heart by troubled, neither let it be afraid.” Satan has long sinc: 
disappeared from this earth with all his demons. Perhaps he i- 
dead, as Béranger sang: “Le diable est mort, le diable est mort.” 
Or, if not, he has ended his long and varied career by becoming 
an indispensable natural agency; “a part of that force that ever 
wills the evil, and ever creates the good. I am the spirit who 
always says ‘No,’ and that rightly, for all that is born deserves to 
perish” (Mephistopheles, in Goethe’s Faust). 

[Eprror1aL Nore—This quite fascinating essay by Professor Preirrrk 
is of the purely historical type and therefore does not reach either any 
philosophical or theological conclusions. Nevertheless, such a widespread 
belief by many religions of a certain personal leadership in evil is quite 
significant. The only conceivable moral realm is one that rests on per- 
sonal interrelations. Angelology and demonology are not in contradiction 
to present scientific thought. Some wicked persons who once lived in 
this world may still be engaged in their activities of evil influence, and, 
like all undemocratic groups, may possess a Cesar of autocratic power as 
imperial leader. To regard evil as a mere abstraction is more superstitious 
than to believe in a personal Prince of Evil. It is far less insipid to 
realize that battling with sin is contention with the personal influence of 
an Arch-Demon than to regard it as merely the “low spirits” of life. 
Surely Martin Luther’s Devil had a far greater and more real relationship 
to the moral empire of the universe than the Lucifer of Milton or the 
Mephistopheles of Goethe. The doctrine of the existence of Satan is 
certainly not essential to salvation and need not be included in any creed 


or confession. Yet as a highly probable fact it has much value in helping 
our spiritual progress. } 
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A GRAVE OF FAME 


WituiamM E. Trrroe 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Tue Bible as a heraldry of fame is not a matter to be argued. 
Its heroes are world heroes. Its final creeds are civilization. Its 
ethies are the welfare of mankind. Its law is human destiny. The 
Bible as trumpet of fame is a closed proposition. The Bible as a 
grave of fame is yet to be considered. Its Adam and Eve, Noah, 
Abraham and Moses, David and Solomon, Isaiah, Job and Daniel, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, Peter, Paul and John have preémpted the 
earth. Yet strangely enough, the memories of these mighty ones 
tind Holy Writ also a mausoleum. After a significant fashion, the 
Bible is a veritable Taj Mahal for those it loves. The situation is 
latterly at attention. 

The sky of ages is a fog. Eyes are eyes and the world is old. 
About the personnel of Holy Writ, therefore, the wise men are 
discovering we know much less than we thought. Its sanctities 
and authority, in consequence, are its major curriculum as never 
earlier, It is its truth that is omnipotent: its message that is im- 
mortal. The messengers are negligible. Will the work go on, the 
workmen may be buried. That betimes the last are first and the 
first ‘are last grows meaningful. The whole scriptural hero busi- 
ness gives signs it measurably might well subside. There is a very 
brotherly Babylonian Noah. Eve is “the living one.” Adam is 
plain “man.” An assured historicity looks losable. Moses did 
not write the Pentateuch. The Epistles of Paul often wander 
orphaned and alone. So many Bible books about their heroes 
rather than by them, makes one thoughtful. That Bible celebrities 
are few who, on occasion, are not of record as falling very flatly 
into the raw human, may not have happened. 


Though to one Name above all names everything is given, 
it is only that presently he may deliver up the Kingdom to God, 
even the Father, “that God may be all in all.” “Though ye be- 
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lieve not me, believe the works” was a startling alternative of this 
Christ: thinkably a discreet caution lest Christendom might grow 
over-Christian. It was the neighbors, and ten vears late, that first 
called good men Christians. “That God may be all in all” is the 
high matter never negligible. They are the wisest of voices that 
declare to love God with all one’s heart, soul, mind and strength 
is the great command. “That God may be all in all,” is deep de- 
fining of all religion. It has far concern with our suggested sep- 
ulcher of human altitudes. Real history, after all, may be quite 
something other than biography. Heroes may be fairly for- 
gettable. The grave of their fame may be a tall pulpit. Old- 
time friends may pass, to the good of old-time religion rather than 
its grief. To hate even father, mother, wife and children, with 
one’s own life has been named high gain did one find God. 

One who will scan his morning paper, casually or closely, will 
find there is queerly little that is personal. He knows, of course, 
that it is all personal. News, advertisements, editorials, contrib- 
uted matter, mechanical setting, all have behind them the staff: 
human thinking and human fingers. Yet the particular body 
credited with his deed is lonely. One of the mightiest engineries 
of human progress is an edited affair. Even the signed articles 
are in their place, or in the paper, as permitted, censored, edited. 
The output shades its soul. The doing is epitaph of the doer. Very 
vastly is the press of the earth, that strident trumpet of fame, the 
grave of fame. To suggest the same of Holy Writ need carry no 
surprise. Is not our Bible the Koh-i-noor of all writing, all print- 
ing, all literature? It would not escape. Intriguingly, the world 
is coming to see it has an edited Bible. And the editors sleep 
among the shadows. 

The significance of the edited Bible is the fact that the major 
world has never had any other. That it could have any other 
is not easy to see. Men as men are that hopelessly second-hand 
affairs. That Holy Writ is a grave of human fame is not rhetoric 
but sober chronicle. Did the Almighty, crassly, once speak in the 
ear of men, they remembered and wrote the thing they heard: 
whatever was said. Being men, they had no choice but to edit it. 
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It is the love of God that his lips are ever at the mercy of the lis- 
tener. Is the Bible a record of holy traditions, no one can number 
its revised editions. After the original anchorage in script, every 


copy, translation, reading, comment was an editing. All along 
the way, the victim had no choice but to travel on with what he 
understood. Half the business of courts-at-law, as of human 
speech, is with misunderstandings. The truth is never grieved to 
journey in a jungle. And it knows no fear. And the great God 
is willing. His word will ride all roads. No solitary original 
Bible manuscript of any sort or size survives. The Sinai tables 
of the law were lost if not broken. The Son of God, coming to 
earth above all else to tell, wrote only on the ground: his words, 
example, message left in trust with kindly memories alone. No 
record has echo of his voice. No artist caught his portrait. No 
marble holds his form. And his name against the sky is the hope 
and joy of men. 

Bible history names few historians. The Bible pulpit tells 
rarely of its preachers. Bible poets are seldom immortalized. 
Bible writings everywhere fall queerly dumb of their writers. 
Bible editings, in particular, make dark secret of their editors. 
Very significantly, in Bible building the builder is lost in the 
carpentry. The Pentateuch is Mosaic enough, but hardly at all as 
written by Moses. The historical books give small advertising to 
thesr scribes, or to the master hand of Ezra in their shaping. 
David had relatively nothing to do with the Psalms. Solomon 
furnishes little but a name to Proverbs, Canticles or Ecclesiastes. 
The royal Isaiah divides his honors with at least two others: in 
writings over a hundred years. There are hardly a half-dozen 
Bible books of any size that are not composite. Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, John, Peter, and even Paul, like their Master, wrote sur- 
prisingly in the dust. 

Whether the Sermor on the Mount is formally the deed of 
Matthew, the edited Matthew, or Jesus of Nazareth is yet to be 
proven. That soul is brave who, if informed, is sure a particular 
John wrote the Fourth Gospel. The secrecy of the Apocalypse is 
so purposive, it snared the very eyes to see it. That Paul could 
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not have written Hebrews, cultured Christendom is quite content. 
No considerable scholar doubts Matthew and Luke made high use 
of Mark, as Mark was deep in the debt of Peter. It is as if the 
inspiration of God had small use for, or could not deeply trust, a 
single human brain in so vast a matter as a Bible. Though in 
their wild rage for the concrete and ponderable, long centuries in- 
sisted they had their scriptural autographs, the modern scholar, 
perforce, does business rather with the editors. In the very hour 
he insists that men have made their Bibles beyond all dreaming, 
he often gives up the agonized search for the particular suspect 
toiling at the task. It is as if human fame were negligible with 
God: as if all voices might fall dumb in the echoes of The Voice: 
as if the truth might be omnipotent on any lips, or on no lips at 
all: as if the Eternal alone could herald the immortal. An edited 
Bible is hopelessly the surviving Bible. And editors and writer- 
alike, amazingly, lie sunken fathoms deep. 

Any original unedited Bible will doubtless forever elude us. 
What the Hebrews did with the brazen serpent, and the author 
of the Apocalypse thought to do with his angel guide, Christendom 
is not tempted to repeat. That the path to the Holy Land ha- 
been so hedged about through long centuries may not have hap- 
pened. The mummy of King Tut-Ankh-Amen, laid at rest thirty- 
four hundred years ago, is but lately given to our view. The 
graven code of Hammurabi, the Amraphel of Genesis, may still be 
read. The Pyramids of forty centuries look down upon us, a= 
noted of Napoleon, and have been more nearly sixty centuries at 
their tedious, thankless task. In these far siren voices of the age- 
is no call to say our prayers. The stone tables of the law, the 
tomb of Moses, Sinai, Calvary, any original Bible are lost. Should 
these mementoes, or similar ones, be some high day uncovered, it 


might be that then at last the world is safe for a wise, true wor- 
ship, and The Great White God. Meanwhile we may well be 
happy with our edited Bible. Editors all but nameless make no 
moan. No holy truth trembles. And the great God smiles. 

It may easily be that the final body of the truth of God is so 
immense a matter, and the conventional Bible of God is so small a 
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section of it, that our edited Bible is all; and the best, the world 
could have or need. Belief in the Bible is perilous the split second 
it becomes bibliolatry. So one searches the Scriptures to find 
eternal life, and its heralds, as at home, at court, bow themselves 
aside. The pitiless calcium of the facts sets in the room of heroes 
the Unknown Soldier. The glory of the nameless is enough. That 
the Christ may increase, his prophets decrease. That we cannot 
so surely, as in cloudier days, find the men of flesh and blood who 
wrote the Bible is not affliction but benediction. It is that we 
earlier find the God who wrote the Bible. Our gardener is be- 
come the Lord. Our grave of fame is the gate of heaven. 

To repeat, while men are men, it is not easy to see there could 
well be any Bible that is not an edited Bible. Whatever God 
might say, or write, or carve, or paint, the resultant Bible would 
be the hearing, reading, considering, editing men give it. Not 
being automatic, they edit their Bible to get their Bible. Though 
a rod of the Omnipotent, in air and water it will bend. The Bible 
as human and divine compels‘an edited Bible from the cradle. 
And to be human is forever risk. Nothing is more common among 
men than that they look and do not see. So it was but yesterday 
the earth grew round. Before the Veronica mask of the Christ 
one will insist the eyes were closed and blind. And all the while, 
they kindly speak, wide open., It is said the Israelites, on oc- 
casion, could dwell upon the face of Moses but through a veil, that 
God had looked upon him. It is a parable of the wondrous edited 
Bible. An edited Bible is the bearable Bible. Another Bible 
might spell sorrow. The veiled Bible is the best Bible. Thus 
one superlatively sees God. His cloud is the price of his vision. 
The,edited Bible is of the elemental. To make it unwelcome is to 
quarrel with the roof over one’s head. 

There is nothing better known among men than that they 
began their writing late. They trained their tongues before their 
fingers. So we look for another Bible editing in verbal tradition. 
The word of God was carried forward primitively by word of 
mouth. As men shared with each other their reports of good, their 
potential Bible was born. As the Bible heard at the lips of God 
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gave forth the verbal Bible, the verbal Bible was the cradle of the 
written Bible. There are now extant wide sections of scriptural! 
truth, particularly great currents of tendencies, which had been ex- 
tinct but for the vocal tellings of men. The absolute segregation 
of one man with one woman in marriage, the institution of the 
cycle week and Sabbath, the sacredness of human life as against 
killing were of these priceless survivals. Indeed, the usual genius 
of all law is a custom kept in vogue by verbal contacts. Of course, 
The Ten Commandments were not invented at Sinai. 

That a prophet was anyone through whom God spoke, and 
but an infinitesimal section of prophecy was ever written, we see 
the unmistakable honor of the Scriptures to verbal tradition. That 
tradition sometimes made void the commandment of God, only 
assures us the commandment of God was its major business. It 
is doubtful if verbal tradition gets its rights in these wiser days 
of writing, and especially of voluminous printing. The telephone 
and radio intrigue us largely that they are a resurrection of the 
dead. They are new life to speeclr. Transmission from lip to ear 
has kept alive God’s truth in the earth beyond any one academic 
agency whatever. Plain talk is immortal. The sermon, lesson, 
lecture, drama, song will never die. And thus great hosts of Bible 
builders are at their rest, “unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” But 
their Bible lives. 

Who does not know the uncharted twists and turns with which 
a mother will teach her child? Nursery lingo is the original edit- 
ing: the cradle of all literature, What has been more exploited 
than the multiform methods of education‘ And it is all editing. 
Who has not sung the praise of verse? And bard and minstrel 
were for ages a verbal phenomenon purely: a perennial editing. 
The rituals of religion were transmitted verbally. An echo is the 
unwritten work of the secret orders: familiar to many. Painting, 
sculpture, music are speech of the soul beyond all else: the editing 
of art. If, doubtless, a vast acreage of tradition was puerile, child- 
ish, hurtful, a yet vaster aggregation was the light and life of men. 


The high meaning has never been measured of that preg- 
nant first sentence of the debatable Fourth Gospel: “In the be- 
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ginning was the Word.” The constant recall of Holy Writ to the 
days of the fathers, the God of the fathers, is not unthinking. The 
immortality of prayer, sacrifice, ritual does not happen. So do we 
speak of a verbal traditional Bible, we do but set it among the 
gods. Tradition has been, and is, and will be forever an asset of 
the race. The traditional Bible is a pearl of great price. And the 
vast buik of it is a monument of memory. Even in this pre- 
cminently Bible age, men and women are held to high ideals vastly 
less of their academic Bibles than they dream. The great ma- 
jority are really anchored to the lure of their traditions. They 
cannot forget Mother, and Home, and Church, and the Bible of 
the parlor table. And the traditions, editings, of their habits, their 
pride, their loves, their company, appetites, ambitions, greeds for- 
ever at their side. Their edited Bible is their good friend. And 
the editors are a far forgotten clan, asleep in their graves of fame. 
Somewhere, under some circumstances, the original of what 
men considered the truth of God would be transferred from mem- 
ory to writing, and a formal Bible come to command, Through 
long centuries the world of men that knew about it felt rich in 
what to them was Holy Writ. Our Scriptures take the matter up 
with joy in their reference to the books of “Iddo,” “Nathan,” 
“Gad,” “Jashar” and “the Wars of the Lord.” Luke speaks hap- 
pily of “many who have taken in hand” to write. The author of 
Second Peter mentions “other Scriptures” as comparable to those 
of Paul. Probably a larger Bible is extinct than has survived. 
The suggested point is that with the growing mass of sacred writ- 
ings, the weakness as well as strength of the inevitable editing 
would assuredly appear. Each penman would transcribe the com- 
mon truth as it would seem to him. The great God had patience 
with the process. With a mortality list of editors, the edited Bible 
is yet a providential Bible. The truth of God is woven to wear. 
With the originals of the Bible in existence, it would be but 


a short time till copying would begin. If an exact replica any 
copy would be a miracle: as human frailties go. Some infinitesi- 


mal thing would be overlooked. Certain of his substance, the scribe 
would sometimes think the precise form indifferent. Verbally, 
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there is even to this day almost no exact quotation. Bible quota- 
tion of the Bible is notoriously free. A little notion of liberty 
and the holy man would explain by a note in the margin, or a 
direct interpolation. Possibly to his mind, the previous writer was 
in error over the matter, and in the interest of truth he would 
correct things. Did the previous writer make no mistake, the cor- 
rection was the mistake. And the sons of men not rarely grow 
dogmatic in their blunders. 

Possibly again, the theology of the years had changed, and 
the copyist could not transmit what he felt was false, in conscience. 
There is no tyrant under the sun like a facile conscience. Some 
error in transmission was easier to suppose. It was wise enough 
and pious enough to deflect even the current of his Bible. How the 
blue sky above us could ever have been conceived as solid seems to 
us an unbelievable, but precisely that is the “firmament” of Holy 
Writ. From one account in the Bible human beings could live in 
early times nine hundred years or more. From the Bible story, 
usually, women are constitutionally inferior to men. So a copying 
man would edit his Bible as doing God service. The modern con- 
servative avoids all this by a continuous intervention from God, 
compelling a slavish accuracy. The modernist cannot see a real 
truth of God may suffer permanently by any editing. He will 
even distinctly say his edited Bible is the best of Bibles. That a 
line of copiers could sadly overturn an inspiration of God he will 
not confess. He thinks real Inspiration cubic: as tall, overturned, 
as earlier. 

Any conscious liberty in interpreting while writing might lead 
great lengths. The scientific spirit calling for exact accuracy is a 
very modern acquisition. There was so very much unprovable in 
primitive days, regard for proof would not be so deep. The wide 
prevalence of lies is not entirely ethical. The Bible is not rarely 
corrected of the Bible. That the “days of a man’s years are three- 
score years and ten” is in the same volume as the tale of century- 
living people. That woman was an afterthought, and apparently 
subordinate to man, is matched with a later entry, “male and fe 
male created he them.” The rod of Moses cleaving the Red Sea 
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was vacated by another scribe for an east wind. That God should 
tempt David to number Israel was a deed more fit for Satan, with 
a writer of later times. That Peter and Paul had variant views 
betimes, by the record, was not calamitous. So editing begins with 
the Bible itself. It is a significant result: as of a Bible fashioned 
with growth and change rather than by fiat and dictation, Nor 
does the fame of editors hinder. 

As often noted, the Bible as a revelation, or as a record of 
revelation are differing things. The steady current of informed 
thinking is toward a Bible as a very human transcript of what good 
men received as the will of God. The veritable truth can walk 
alone. In the sense that everything not bad is good, then all right 
living is an inspiration of the Divine. Something strangely like 
this is what Paul meant, saying in Athens that in God men live 
and move and have their being, and what Jesus taught in his word, 
that many were to come from East and West and sit down with 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven. The omnip- 
otence of God is safe in the magic of the truth. Does one object 
that so inspiration is weakened, the ready answer is that a true 
inspiration from God cannot be weakened. The Divine careless- 
ness is one of the most amazing things in human ken. It may be 
a Divine carefulness. If God truly so leaves himself at the mercy 
of men, our edited Bible is its most astounding illustration. It 
is doubtless the best of Bibles. Its editors earn our praises. 

It is not always noted that all translation is editing. One 
thinking he knows two languages will make a transfer of his Bible 
from one to another. His private understanding of the first 
language is an editing. Another man would vary it. His private 
understanding of the second language is an editing. Another man 
would vary that. His private understanding of the particular 
matter in hand is editing again. And others would vary that. The 
actual deed in translating would change with every repetition, so 
fallible is human effort. Nothing under the sun was ever finally 
revised. To simply remember that no original language exists, 
that all original languages are dead languages is to sce that all 
Bibles are edited Bibles. 
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The punctuation, paragraphs, verses, chapters of the Bible 
are editings. They vary the sense and impact of the message, Till 
about 1560 a. p. there were no verses. Till 1200 a, p., perhaps, 
there were no chapters. A strong sentiment is growing that the 
original form with neither verse nor chapter better conveys the 
scriptural sense and atmosphere. Such reversions to type are 
further editing. The convenience of chapter and verse, no one 
would care to deny. Their damage may be readily discovered. The 
dislocation and distortion of the original design is immediate. The 
considering of truth in sections minifies from the start. Food 
turns medicine. Texts for sermons hurt as well as help. The 
tablet Bible is a prolific cradle for the fetish Bible. 

Commentaries, criticism, sermons, lectures, doctrine, as 
founded formally upon the Bible, are in effect editings of the 
Bible. They put interpretations upon the Bible which supposedly 
determine its meaning. When one remembers how well-nigh en- 
tirely the Bible is taken at second-hand, on authority from else- 
where, the magnitude of the edited Bible concept is most clearl) 
seen. To every working intent, the world Bible is an edited Bible. 
And who could name the editors‘ Their fame is in the grave. 

A very striking form of editing as to the Bible is the shaping 
of the Canon. What others did with words and paragraphs, there 
were worthy men to do with whole books, The books of ‘J ashar,” 
“TIddo,” “Nathan,” “Gad,” “the Wars of the Lord,’ mentioned 
earlier, were edited out. The writings taken in hand by many, 
suggested by Luke, were edited out except as they may have in- 
cluded Mark or Matthew. The Gospel of John did not find sure 
anchorage in the Bible until the fourth century. The Roman and 
Greek communions edited in the Apocrypha, which the Prot- 
estants edit out. The names of these wise good men whose word 
made or unmade Holy Writ are almost completely forgotten, if 
ever widely known, but their toil is our matchless Bible. Perhaps 
along the line of canon building one can best settle his Bible bal- 
ance of the human and Divine. If great blocks of teaching are in 
the Bible or out by majority vote or general opinion, the magic 
of one verse seems a small concern. The net result is, likely, that 
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things are vital as proven by frequent emphasis in the Bible. 
Probably, one need trouble himself little with what does not bulk 
large in his Holy Scriptures. God and Christ, and the Holy Spirit, 
sin and holiness, evangelism, service, destiny, and the kingdom of 
heaven are not locked in with a verse or two. Our edited Bible is 
no piecemeal projection. 

It would not be the worst thing one could do to make for him- 
<clf a working schedule of his edited Bible. The Hexateuch is a 
composite of four or more documents, history, ritual, statute, de- 
votion, all in evidence. The actual authors or editors are hidden 
behind the legendary heroes whose exploits are their interest and 
life. The historical books are a survival of numberless records, of 


lesser or greater worth. The Psalms are devotional exercises from 
the songs and prayers of centuries. Job, Proverbs, Canticles, Ec- 


clesiastes are literary aggregations: high tides of cultural life. 
The Prophets are relics of voices speaking while priests were pro- 
jecting ritual and organization. 

Coming to the New Testament, Matthew may have written 
a Hebrew gospel, but our Matthew is an edited product, com- 
piled from this original, from Mark, and yet other sources ap- 
parently. Luke and Acts are a like aggregation. The Gospel of 
John is a similar composite, based possibly on original Johannine 
survivals. A considerable section of Paul’s supposed writings are 
now interpreted widely as Pauline only. The Apocalypse is sup- 
posedly the work of an apocalyptic John, an “Elder” John or the 
familiar apostle John. The personal touch as a literary matter 
of Moses, David, Solomon, Isaiah, Matthew, John, Peter and 
Paul, with vet others, is being surprisingly displaced for their 
idealized heroie aspect. As to him who hath is given, great names 
in the lapse of vears absorb the deeds of lesser worthies. The im- 
possible mass of Lincoln stories in recent days is but a repetition 
of what happened in Bible times. One thinks of the great God 
behind the Bible, does he think wisely, rather than of his ancient 
brothers at the task. This later change in Bible estimates is cer- 
tain to have in the early future most helpful results. As with 
Jacob at Bethel, God was in our edited Bible and we knew it not. 
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An edited Bible should not seem unwelcome, as all human 
culture is so largely edited. The more one knows, the more hc 
names his knowledge, seeming. It is the master reason for the 
classic diffidence of real scholarship. Within two decades that erst- 
while final matter, the atom, has been split into electrons. Time 
and Space so long sea level are now seriously taken as but relative 
terms of expression. What men know, in rigid fact, might be 
better named an editing of the apparent. Hardly were these words 
written when a reputable philosophical magazine appeared, as- 
serting, “At the best, scientific demonstration is limited to appear 
ance.” It would seem that the Oriental doctrines of “Illusion” are 
not entirely folly. 

Also, do we keep contentedly an academic edited world, we 
need be hardly surprised do we pray to an edited God. Doubtless 
there is an absolute God but, hopelessly, a man will pray to the 
God he thinks. Nothing is more certain among men than the tides 
in their dreams of God. The Great White God comes late. Nor 
will he always stay. The little gray God of good men is the peril 
of the earth. So slowly have men learned themselves, the half- 
millennium past might well be called the age of the discovery of 
Man. From the beginning, mortals have been clearly a revised 
edition. An edited Bible is forever in high company. 

A Bible superlatively made of man, one would suppose, is 
exactly thereby, yet more amazingly, made of God. The servants 
are the honor of their master. No risk need alarm. He who 
threshes mountains with a worm, and taketh up the isles as a very 
little thing, and hangeth the earth upon nothing, would strangely 
illumine his glory at running his own errands. That every precise 
word in which his word takes form is anxiety, that he must meticu- 
lously fashion his Universe in exactly six days of a dozen hours 
cach, that all discomforts under the sun are footfalls of his dis- 
pleasure are not the goings of a Great White God. All the mis- 
givings of men in the world of God have but left it a thousandfold 
more a world of no one less than God. With every meddlesomeness 
of mortals in the word of God, it was never as now the word of 
God. An edited Bible with the editors underground seems small 
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concern to One, who, in his major task, has carried on with no 
Bible at all. It is high joy that one need set his Faith no lower than 
in God. It is said that no one Knew of Moses that God had buried 
him. No Bible author, editor, prophet, minister, or reader but 
may sleep content, is it God who lays his glory in the grave. An 
hour with God and it is morning. 

The net results of an edited Bible concept are imposing. An 
audible voice of God is seen to be of minor worth. The world 
has so amazingly gone on well without. It may be a scientific like- 
lihood that ““No man hath seen God at any time.” So to lose an 
Eden may not be entirely a calamity. If “God is a Spirit, and they 
that worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth,” it 
carries great distances. It is then our imperative task, our duty 
given of God, to first interpret the Bible as the high concept of its 
age. It may be more. It must be that. The crudest physical 
impact of the supernatural is clearly Bible assertion. Yet the 
Bible itself is original source for a frequent spiritual interpreting 
of this impact. That the Great White God never did differently 
than he is commonly doing to-day is quite too much to say. Never- 
theless, what the likely thing veritably was is ever the pertinent 


inquiry. With the assured human element in our Scriptures 
daily enlarging, no one can tell where its mission ends. 


With the edited Bible coming into power, its high future in 
a scientific age is daily more assured. There was never a time 
when the Bible so little suggested patience or apology. It is thus 
the pulpits of the earth are growing rich in a high new breed of 
prophets. The message of Holy Writ never had so little between it 
and its compelling victory. At bottom, nothing but the wickedness 
of the world finds the least profit in undermining the Bible. All 
wisdom, wealth, and efficiency under the sun is at its best and will 
rejoice accordingly with a provable, acceptable Bible. The edited 
Bible is a hopeful Bible. 

It is a perennial puzzle why any good man should read his 
Bible with his passions. Rarely is a critical wild assertion made 
that a royal roll of wise and good and honored names is not behind 
it. The usual diversions are only such as a wide consensus from 
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many sources will support. A sorry trifle read from shelves one 
possibly might not like, would reveal the thoroughly conservative 
trend of all real biblical scholarship. The ancient scribe, interpo- 
lating a word in the sacred text, was piously sure his Bible was 
thereby better. Were paragraphs, verses, chapters, books dropped 
from holy records, it was in the interest of compelling truth. 
Luther did not fall from grace at considering James an epistle of 
straw. John Wesley, insisting his Bible taught that except for sin 
there had been no incarnate Christ, had not surely left the narrow 
way. Moffatt, Goodspeed, Weymouth, Driver, Wellhausen, 
Kuenen, and their kind found grace for their herculean toil in the 
whisper of their Lord. Yet the sermon of many a prophet fails 
with untold numbers, simply that they cannot judge it ethically. 
That a conventional Bible in a voleanic age is presently no Bible, 
that the soul of truth is of more worth than any body it may dwell 
in, and that immortally one’s conscience must be his own, it would 
seem might quiet such distress. It is of sorry ills of earth that a 
true religion, strangely, sometimes makes worse. 
“Our clumsy feet still in the mire 
Go crushing blossoms without end 


These rough, well-meaning hands we thrust 
Among the heartstrings of a friend.” 


Of course, the logic of this discussion will not escape any dis- 
cerning mind. No edited Bible can be a final Bible. An edited 
Bible is immortally a process. Does the Living God in his wisdom 
and love give us truly an edited Bible, it is open to revisal till time 
shall end and just men are made perfect. Do angels look into 
these things, an edited Bible may be a bliss of heaven. Did not 
Jesus mean something like this in saying greater works were com- 
ing, that the things were many yet to be shown, that the Holy 
Spirit was to be a guide into all truth? The Bible of the Lord is 
an ever-running stream. Strangely like the river from the throne 
of the Eternal on whose banks are trees of life, the glinting current 
of its flow is harvest of the ages. The graves of human fame beside 
its course are a poor price for the supernal glory. 
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Somer years ago there was published a composite picture of 
the Presidents of the United States. A slow negative had been 
exposed for a few seconds to a photograph of each of the twenty- 
five men, with the eyes as the focal point. The result was a 
typical American face. 

Jesus of Galilee is the universal man. He belongs to no race, 
age or people. In turn each nation has come to think of him as 
especially theirs—the Roman, Teuton, Gaul, Celt, Anglo-Saxon! 
And now the Chinese and Hindu are learning he was an Asiatic 
and are claiming him. Even the Jew is awakening. A short time 
ago Bishop MacInnes, of Jerusalem, visited Rabbi Wise in his 
New York home. He was surprised to find pictures of Jesus 
hung around the room. The Bishop said, “Tell me what it means.” 
Rabbi Wise replied, “We regard him as not yours only, but ours. 
He was the greatest Jew that ever lived. We venerate him.” 

But no one race or people is developing all of the beautiful 
and attractive phases of His character. In the twelfth chapter 
of Romans and in the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, the 
apostle Paul mentions some seventeen elements that go to make 
the perfect Christian. With the aid of Henry Drummond's anal- 


ysis of that last chapter we discover these are as follows: Pa- 


tience, Kindliness, Generosity, Humility, Courtesy, Unselfishness, 
Good Temper, Guilelessness, Sincerity, Truthfulness, Strength, 
Endurance, Hospitality, Hopefulness, Gentieness, Sympathy and 
Forgiveness, 

No one questions that the plan, purpose and hope of Jesus 
is that there may develop in the world some day a universal church, 
where each and every member will exemplify all of the beautiful 
characteristics of this idealism. Perhaps there is no person 80 
rash as to assert that such a perfect character has been developed, 
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as yet. Each race or people has revealed certain peculiar types of 
character when touched by the power of the gospel. And each 
race has come to the conclusion that when God revealed himselt 
to them his task was completed, as there was no other people 
on earth really worth trving to save. 

That has been true of the Jew. Many great and wonderful men 
were developed among that people. Names like Abraham, Jacob. 
Moses, Elijah, David, Isaiah and John the Baptist represent 
strong, virile types. But when God had revealed himself to them 
they were sure the evangelistic plans of Jehovah were complete, as 
there were no other peoples worth bothering with. God’s attempt 
to send Jonah to Nineveh is typical. Jesus was not much more 
successful with the disciples until Peter had been given a special 
vision on the house-top and Paul a direct command from the 
throne. And even after Peter and Paul had come to Jerusalem 
and reported wonderful outpourings of grace among the Gentiles 
the Council was loath to believe that God could be very much in- 
terested in those outside races. Their conceit was all but in- 
credible. 

But what was true of the Jew was likewise true of the Roman. 
When Constantine accepted Christianity and made it the national 
religion of the Romans they were very sure then that Jehovah's 
evangelistic program was complete. Now that the Romans were 
saved, who else could matter? But God always had some great 
soul endowed with the missionary idea. In Rome it was a rich 
and talented young monk named Gregory, born of high rank. 
About a. p. 586 he walked, one day, through the slave market of 
the city. He saw there slaves for sale, who had been brought from 
all the ends of the earth—the conquered races. They were mostly 
black and woolly-headed Africans, brown Asiatics, black-haired, 
black-eyed, swarthy-skinned people from the Nile regions. But 
among them were three captives of unusual type. They had blue 
eyes and flaxen hair, with a pink and white complexion. They at- 
tracted the attention of the young monk. Gregory asked if they 
were pagan or Christian. The Jewish slave-dealer replied, “They 
are pagan.” “Alas,” said Gregory, “that beings of such bright 
faces should be slaves of the Prince of Darkness! What is their 
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race?’ “Angles,” was the answer. “They look like angels and 
should have a heavenly inheritance,” said the monk. “From what 
country do they come?’ “Deira,” replied the slave-dealer. 
“Deira? Right, for they shall be reseued de-ira (from the wrath 
of God )—and receive the mercy of Christ. How call you the king 
of that country?” “‘Aella,” said the slave-dealer. “Then must 
Alleluia be sung in Aella’s land,” said the monkish punster. 
Gregory passed on, but he became obsessed with the call to evan- 
gelize these Angles and, a few days later, himself started out for 
Angle-land. 

But Rome clamored for his return and after he had been gone 
for three days the Pope sent for him, commanding him to return 
to Rome. Ten years later he was elected Pope and now he could 
act with none to stop. He sent word to Gaul that a part of the 
papal revenue should be used to buy Anglo-Saxon slaves of about 
seventeen or eighteen years of age and that they be sent to Rome 
to be educated and then sent back as missionaries to their own 
people. But realizing how slow a process that would be, and eager 
for immediate results, he called Augustine to him and, giving him 
a band of forty priests, sent them out to Angle-land to evangelize 
those barbarians. He knew something of the task before them, for 
he was well acquainted with the writings of Julius Cesar, who had 
written a description of this people. In his De Bello Gallice, 
V. 14, VI. 16-19, Cresar had written of Angle-land ( England) : 

“The inhabitants of the interior do not sow corn, but live on milk and 
flesh, and clothe themselves in skins. All of them dye their bodies with 
the juice of a plant which stains them blue, and makes them look very 
terrible in battle. They wear their hair long. Sets of ten or twelve have 
wives in common between them and when children are born they are con- 
sidered to belong to the one who first married the mother. 

“Those who are ill of any serious disease and those who engage in 
war or other dangerous occupations either offer up human beings as sac- 
rifices, or make vows to offer up themselves. They think their gods can- 
not be appeased except by offering up life for life. They have public sac- 
rifices of this kind. Some of them have huge wickerwork images which 
they stuff full of living men and women, and then set fire to the whole 
and burn them to death. They think their gods like the sacrifice of thieves 
and robbers and other criminals best, but if there is not enough of them, 


they offer up innocent victims. The men have the power of life and death 
over their wives and children. If a well-to-do person dies, his relatives 
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meet together and if there is any reason to expect foul play, torture his 
wives to find out the truth. If anything is discovered, they put the wives 
to death with all kinds of torments.” 


When Augustine and his forty priests arrived in Aix in Pro- 
vence they heard such tales of the horrible barbarities of these peo- 
ple across the channel that they were afraid to go there. While the 
company waited, Augustine returned to Rome to beg Pope Gregory 
to excuse them from the task. But Gregory was insistent, and 
Augustine returned to Aix and, with his priests, prepared to enter 
the island and probably die! They stopped their ship on the island 
of Thanet, at the mouth of the Thames River, and were cordially 
received by Ethelbert, the king of Kent. They soon discovered the 
reason. Ethelbert had recently married Bertha, the daughter of 
the king of Paris, and she was a Christian and had brought a 
priest with her to this country. Ethelbert settled the monks in 
Canterbury and they began their mission, with great success. Pope 
Gregory instructed them not to tear down the heathen temples, 
but to wash the walls with holy water; to remove all the heathen 
images and relies and replace them with Christian symbols. 
Slowly they made their way northward through the seven king- 
doms of the island and in a. p. 601 arrived in Deira, or Northum- 
bria, the original object of Pope Gregory’s mission, But King 
Aella was dead and his son, Edwin, reigned in his stead, in 
Edwin’s-burg, now Edinburgh. When Paulinus, the missionary, 
appeared, the king called a council of all his wisest men, including 
Coifi, the high priest of the established religion. They listened 
to the missionaries’ account of Christianity, and, finally, Coifi 
arose and said, in substance, that the old gods were no good and 
frauds anyhow. None knew that better than the priest. As they 
sat in the council chamber with their torches burning a wild bird 
flew in a window, circled around the table and then flew out again 
into the darkness. A rugged old warrior arose and said that life 
was like the act of that bird. We came from somewhere out in the 
darkness, we lived a few years in the light, and then flew away 
again into the darkness. And Paulinus said, “Yes, life is like that ; 
but if you could follow the bird, you would find out there some- 
where in the darkness it had a nest and a home.” And they ac- 
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cepted Christianity in Scotland! And so it has come down to us. 
But like the Jews and the Romans, so too we Anglo-Saxons now 
are positive that God is through with his evangelistic program. 
Now that we are Christianized, what need bother with any other in- 
ferior (4) people ¢ 

It took seven hundred years to win the Anglo-Saxon race to 
the degree of Christianity it now has; but who would be so daring 
as to say that any one member of the race has attained to the seven- 
teen ideals of character of which Paul wrote, to say nothing of any 
considerable number of the people who have so attained ¢ 

Roughly estimating, there are about one and three quarters 
billion people on the earth. The white race composes less than 
one third of that number and the Anglo-Saxon, possibly, one third 
of that. It would hardly seem that the Creator, who made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, 
would have interest in one ninth of his handiwork and no purpose 
in eight ninths! Lincoln once remarked that God must love the 
common people because he had made so many of them. Does it 
occur to us that the reason God has made so many yellow, brown 
and black folk is because he must love them? Is there not a sin- 
fulness in any other conceit ¢ 

Has the Anglo-Saxon developed the perfect, ideal Christian 
character? It goes almost without saying that each race is a dif- 
ferent type and each people has its own peculiar characteristics. 
The Anglo-Saxon has been and is noted for three qualities: he 


is inventive, he is an explorer and colonizer, and he has ability as 


an organizer and executive. The merest glance back through the 
centuries will prove that. It is true Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica, although now we know that the Norse men discovered it first! 
But it was the Anglo-Saxon who made the permanent settlements 
and who organized government. It was the Anglo-Saxon who 
entered India for trade and then took over the management of the 
country, which he still controls. It was an Anglo-Saxon—Captain 
Cook—who in 1772 sailed to the Pacific Ocean and gave Australia 
and New Zealand to England and opened those islands for colo- 
nization. It was an Anglo-Saxon, David Livingstone, who pene- 
trated Africa and made the beginning of colonizations there. To- 
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day, of the 53,000,000 square miles of land in the world, the white 
races control 47,000,000 square miles. There are 47,000,000 
people in the British Isles, who are controlling more than 500, 
000,000 people. Of every seven people in the British Empirc, 
six are not white. 

These facts prove the statement that the Anglo-Saxon is in- 
ventive, an organizer, an explorer, a colonizer. But are thesc 
traits of character particularly Christian? The world has needed 
men who develop and spread our civilization; but there are other 
types and characteristics that go into the making of the perfect 
Christian type. 

A casual survey of the yellow people will reveal that, as a 
race, they are keen, patient, plodding, humble, constant. If you 
will read Paul’s analysis of the ideal man you will note that these 
characteristics are among those mentioned by him. The Anglo- 
Saxon is not very patient, humble or plodding. He is ambitious, 
forceful, domineering and drives and pushes through to attain his 
ends. Has it occurred to us that possibly the Master might like 
to have 600,000,000 of the yellow race, who are humble, intellec- 
tual, patient, constant toilers, as stars in his crown’ And is Jesus 
not waiting until they shall hear his message and lay their trophies 
at his feet ¢ 

Every person who has any knowledge of the brown race 
speaks of them as philosophers, mystics with a large capacity for 
spirituality. Missionaries tell us that the converted Hindu 
grasps the spiritual interpretation of Jesus as no other person 
does. Ghandi is India’s idol and they say he is not yet a Christian, 
although he carries a New Testament with him always and reads 
it regularly. He says Jesus is the greatest Teacher of the ages, 
but that the white man does not live the Jesus life. Because Jesus 
was first preached to them by the white men, the Oriental thought 
Jesus was a white man. 

They are now discovering that Jesus was an Asiatic and they 
are becoming more and more attracted to him. When they learn 
that they can go directly to Jesus themselves and not receive him 
through the mediation of the white man they will come to him by 
the thousands and a nation shall be born in a day. When they 
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come, they will bring to the Master a spiritual ecstasy and a spirit- 
ual interpretation of Christianity that will shame the Anglo- 
Saxon’s type of service. Does Jesus hunger and thirst for the 
love, devotion and worship of these 350,000,000 brown people who 
could and would bring to him such a worship? To imagine he 
would not is a sinful conceit. 

And there are the black races! Every person knows that they 
are noted for their devotion, love, emotion and humble service. 
Every Southerner of pre-war days will tell stories of the love and 
devotion of old “black mammies” and family servants. They are 
naturally a religious race, emotional, musical and born to serve. 
When David Livingstone died in Africa’s jungle, his two servants, 
Susi and Chumba, cut out his heart and buried it under a tree and 
crudely marked the spot, and then, without any method of pre- 
serving the body from decay, they carried the corpse 1,500 miles on 
their shoulders to the sea and friends had it shipped to London. 
The dust rests in Westminster Abbey, because two black men had 
such love and devotion. 

Is Jesus waiting through the centuries until someone shall 
tell these 130,000,000 black folk of Jesus, when they shall come 
with their songs and shouts and love and offer him their willing 
hands to do his will ¢ 

Who shall venture to say “Nay”? Is Jesus content to have 
a few million of the white races know of him while three fourths of 
the people, with all their riches of intellect, patience, humility, 
spirituality, mysticism, love, devotion, emotion and service, are 
away from his fold? Isaiah pictured the time when the Messiah 
should see of the travail of his soul and should be satisfied. 

But the Master never, never can be satisfied when three 
fourths of the people on earth have never even heard his name. 
Some very good folk think we are near the end of this age. Per- 
haps so! Of the time of the end no man knoweth. Men have 
always been in a hurry for the end. Perhaps we are only in the 
beginning! A thousand years in God’s sight are but as night- 
watch. ; 

Can Jesus be satisfied with the sacrifice on the cross until all 
of the white races, with their skill, their energy, their powers, are 
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laid at his feet¢ Can Jesus be satisfied until all the yellow races, 
with their intellects, humility, patience, constancy, steadfastness, 
are given to him ? 

Can Jesus be satisfied until all the brown races, with their 
mysticism, their spiritual interpretation of life, their faithfulness, 
are his ¢ 

Can he be satisfied until all the black races, with their devo- 
tion, their emotion, their capability to serve, are his? Jesus is 
sitting at the righft hand of God waiting until every tribe, people, 
tongue and nation shall bring to him their all. Then, with the con- 
tributions in character made by the white, the yellow, the brown 
and the black, we shall have a composite picture of the ideal Chris- 
tian. The picture is never complete with only the white man’s 
lineaments; it needs the others, The greatest task that faces the 
Christian Church to-day is to spread the gospel to the nations of 
the earth. 

That is the only way we either obey or please our Master. 





A CHRISTMAS SONNET OF THE WORLD TO-DAY 


A world in chaos!—many wars arise 

With their dread kin—disease and direful need; 

While sin-bound souls no law nor justice heed, 
And selfish fears confuse and cloud our eyes. 
Blind bigotry assumes religion’s guise, 

Breeding but wordy strife and clash of creed; 

It has no power to check man’s lusts and greed; 
While faith and hope and trust seem empty lies. 


Yet God’s strong love, girt in a golden ring 
Around this troubled earth shall never cease. 
Faith in this love will calm and comfort bring, 
And from despair and doubt give glad release. 
Oh, sad souls, listen! for the angels sing 
The joyful coming of the PRINCE OF PEACE! 
—EmMa ELLIOTT. 
New York City. 
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SAINT FRANCIS OF PROTESTANTISM 
F. Travascia 
Rome, Italy 


Curistianity celebrates this year two important centenaries : 
John Wesley and Saint Francis of Assisi. The coincidence of 


these two events is perhaps not altogether a chance. 

Most probably four or five years ago many in the Anglo- 
Saxon world never thought of celebrating the centenary of Wes- 
lev’s assumption as a member of Oxford University, the date which 


marks in Wesley’s life the decisive point of his vocation. Or, at 
least, they never foresaw that the event would have assumed so 
general an importance and such high spiritual meaning as to 
emerge from the narrow limits of the ecclesiastical world and the 
Methodist family and become a real popular festival. 

With admiration and sincere and affecting devotion with 
which the Protestant people of the two continents look up to the 
great apostle of the eighteenth century, there is the solemn acknowl- 
edgment of the grandeur and beauty of his spiritual work; there 
is the acknowledgment of the urgent necessity for his spirit to 
return, to shake, illuminate and vivify the perplexed souls in this 
agitated and dark post-war period. One seems to hear on all lips 
the tacit, unanimous and heartrending invocation: “Return, John 
Wesley. We want vou, your work, the great strength of your char- 
acter, the fire of vour faith, that it may burn out the ramifications 
of sin which keeps us tied in the sad swamp of vice and hinder us 
to rise and reascend the path of God’s Kingdom.” 

And equally, nobody even remembered four or five years 
back, except the Cordelier monks, the seventh centenary of the 
death of Saint Francis, and much less would anyone have dreamed 
that the event would have reached the proportion of a national 
event and be proclaimed the Franciscan jubilee year, in order to 
bid the faithful to go and seek, at the grave of the saint and in the 
vision of the place that witnessed his spiritual renewal, the high 
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aspirations and strong intentions of peace, of brotherly love. It 
may also be said that perhaps never so much as to-day hav 
the Latin people felt attracted by a secret and sincere sympathy 
toward that spiritual reality, which is generally known under the 
name of Franciscanism, not to be mistaken for Franciscan mon- 
achism, which is nothing but the transformation of the primitive 
Franciscan inspiration. Also in this case the commemorative con- 
ferences and addresses are full of invocations for the return of 
the saint. 

What can therefore this fact mean that the two greatest peo- 
ples, the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon, both afflicted by the same 
evils, and both turn anxiously towards and invoke salvation from 
two different spiritual movements: Franciscanism and Methodism / 
Nothing but this: 1, That the two movements are those of better 
answering to satisfy the exigencies of the overwhelming spiritual 
needs of the modern soul; 2. That between the two there must 
be more or less close spiritual relationship; otherwise how could it 
be explained that both have been called forth at the same time, as 
an antidote against the very same moral evils which agitate the 
present society ¢ 

However, if such a relationship exists as it undeniably reveals 
itself to whoever considers these two movements beyond their ex- 
terior impression, it should not be exaggerated as some historians 
have erroneously tried to do. It would be quite ridiculous to make 
of John Wesley an identical copy of Francis of Assisi, The thor- 
oughly different times in which they lived and the no less difference 
in their character and education does not allow a parallel of this 
kind. Considered from a purely external point of view, the emaci- 
ated and ascetic figure of the Umbrian prophet has very little 
similarity with the severe and vigorous outlines. of the Saxon 
apostle. 

But besides the difference in the exterior appearance, the 
intimate spiritual physiognomy of their work and of their reli- 
gious experience presents many points of contact and similarity 
which clearly prove how God’s grace has originated sister souls in 
men grown in different times and surroundings. 
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One of the points of contact lies in the fact that both are 
moved by an inspiration drawn differently but directly from the 
Gospel, fully corresponding with the religious needs of the Chris- 
tian society of the time. It is well known how the Latin Church 
lived in the twelfth century and the Anglican Church in the eigh- 
teenth century lived through a dangerous spiritual crisis of destrue- 
tion which claimed the immediate and energetic action of provi- 
dential apostles. And the apostles came. One was Francis of Assisi, 
the other John Wesley. 

The second point of contact lies in the awakening and ripen- 
ing of their vocation. In both, the first sign with which this voca- 
tion reveals itself is a vivid and bitter personal experience of sin 
together with an ardent desire for deliverance. Both feel them- 
selves sinners and lost, and they make the utmost efforts to get 
out of that condition of misery. They meditate, pray, fast, and 
give themselves to all kinds of hardest and most humiliating exer- 
cises of piety; but their spirit does not find peace. This internal 
crisis lasts for several years until the darkness of uncertainty is 
dissipated by the forthcoming Light. The way in which this 
Light breaks through is wonderfully similar in both cases. 

On February 14, 1208, that is quite nine years after the be- 
ginning of the crisis, Saint Francis, more agitated than ever, en- 
tered the Chapel of Porziuncola at the very moment mass was 
being said. His attention was strangely drawn when hearing the 
Gospel of Saint Matthew, chapter 10. The words from verses 7 
to 10 produced in him a profound impression. Those words of 
perfect renouncement of the world and complete union with 
Christ brought a sudden dazzling light on his spirit. With the 
unbounded childish joy of the inventor who has at last discovered 
the long-sought-for secret, he left the chapel crying: “I have found 
what I must do.” 

In the same way on the evening of May 14, 1738, John Wes- 
ley was also sad and agitated; he entered a little chapel in Alders- 
gate Street just at the moment when the preface of Luther to the 
Epistle to the Romans was read. The words with which Luther 
described “the change wrought by the Spirit of God in the heart 
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of him who believes,” were as a lightning tearing through the 
darkness of his soul: he received the Light of Grace and he left 
the chapel full of joy. As Saint Francis found the way of deliver- 
ance in the evangelical formula of perfect renunciation,- so Wes- 
ley found the identical salvation in the other evangelical formula 
of perfect faith in Christ. Those who do not understand the mar 
velous unity of the Spirit of the Gospel and take pleasure in 
putting the Gospel against the Gospel will find opposition between 
the two formulas. Nothing is more false and blasphemous. In 
the formula of perfect faith in Christ, if it is the true faith, there 
must also be the spirit of renunciation, because believing in Christ 
signifies renouncing the world and its lust. That formula of per- 
fect renunciation of the world contains all the faith in Christ, 


Here is another point of contact: Having found the way of 


salvation, both feel the necessity of imparting it to the world, An 
unrestrainable missionary spirit of proselytism arises in both. 
Saint Francis travels through Italy, Spain, France, Morocco and 
Egypt, and John Wesley through England, Europe and America. 

Still another point is the lay and popular character of their 
movement. They did not wish doctrinal discussions to be given 
too much importance. One preached charity in the diversities of 
opinions, the other freedom of opinion. 

Here is yet another point: Saint Francis wants his followers 
to consider themselves as pilgrims and foreigners in this world. 
Wesley commands his followers not to be too long fixed in one 
place; he therefore calls them itinerant ministers. The first pro- 
hibits possessing any earthly goods, the second prohibits the church 
having any permanent resources and wants and that the ministers, 
for their own material life, shall trust completely to Providence, 
and to the charity of the faithful. 

These few points suffice to show the close relation of inspira- 
tion standing at the origin of the two movements, toward which 
we are to-day looking. But the majority, because of their blindness 
and misery of their spirit, do not see this; they are desperately 
intent upon dividing what God’s grace has united, and what the 
common religious interest would like to see united. 
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THE CASE FOR PERSONALISM TO-DAY 


H. Ossnorne Ryver 
Saint Paul, Minn. 


PrrsonatisM as a philosophy of knowledge and reality was 
formulated by Bowne in his lectures at Northwestern University 
nearly twenty years ago. This period has been filled with mo- 
mentous discoveries and with changing points of view in every 
tield of investigation. It may be well to pause a while and take an 
account of stock with reference to the present situation in Philos- 
ophy. Is personalism still holding its ground after the passing of 
two decades and, if this is true, in what line of development has 
progress taken place ¢ 

First, we shall state briefly the philosophy of personalism 
with its implications; second, evaluate the current arguments 
raised against it; and, finally, show the present situation and line 
of development. 

Personalism puts personality, as the word implies, at the 
core of all thinking. It informs us that the universe came from 
intelligence and can be comprehended only in terms of intelligence 
and on no other grounds. The mind is active in knowledge and 
“the understanding makes nature,” as Kant declared. It is not a 
blank sheet upon which the outer world registers what comes to 
it. Reality is personal rather than impersonal and signifies that 
which lives, thinks, wills, acts, and abides. It is squarely and un- 
equivocally opposed to current impersonalism, which appears in 
many forms. It believes in the freedom of the will, in the final 
triumph of truth, righteousness, and justice, and in the survival 
of personality. It teaches us the sacredness of personality and 
that we are living in a world of persons rather than of mere things, 
It declares the summum bonum to be the fullest possible develop- 
ment of one’s life through the vision of the highest life as revealed 
in Jesus Christ. It believes in the reality and the immanence of 
God and refutes the skeptical and atheistic contentions prevalent 
in our time. 
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Five major criticisms are brought against the philosophy o! 
personalism. We shall present these criticisms in the form of 
questions and endeavor to answer them as clearly as possible: 

1. Is personalism based on deductive reasoning ¢ 

The charge is made that personalism is based on deductive 
reasoning rather than on inductive reasoning. We are informed 
that it assumes the existence of God and intelligence and with this 
preconception proceeds to build up a philosophy of life in con- 
formity with this preconception. Personalism is, therefore, un- 
trustworthy because it is based upon an assumption and thus 
dodges the problem which we are endeavoring to solve. 

In reply to this statement I would say that personalism is 
neither deductive nor inductive exclusively, but both. We may 
assume the reality of God or we may work our way through to God 
in our experience. Thus we may employ either method. The de- 
ductive method is direct but may give us a fixed conception which 
will present difficulties in the actual readjustment to life and ex- 
perience. This is precisely the situation in the religious world of 
to-day. Some minds are hampered by outworn conceptions of 
bygone ages. The inductive method is usually circuitous, consumes 
much time and energy, and does not necessarily insure us against 
errors and false conclusions. Perhaps the great gulf between reli- 
gious and scientific thinking has been produced by the fact that 
religion has employed, for the most part, the deductive method, 
while science has employed the inductive method. There is no 
reason for believing that either method will fail us, when used 
aright, for both have their legitimate claims upon us in our 
thought life. 

Then we are informed that personalism has no scientific data 
upon which it may construct an inductive logic and hence must 
fall back upon the deductive logic. This is a false statement. We 
may objectify all our religious experiences and from this totality of 
experience we may arrive at certain valid conclusions, in fact, at 
scientific conclusions as valid as any testimony in the objective 
sciences. William James produced a work of great significance in 
his Varieties of Religious Experience, where he showed the utter 
futility of conformity in religious experience. Harold Begbie and 
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others have illustrated these types with concrete cases taken from 
actual life. 

If I were asked whether personalism is primarily deductive or 
inductive, I should unhesitatingly reply that it is preeminently 
an inductive approach to philosophy and religion. It believes in 
squaring with the facts—not only with the facts of the sense world 
but also with the facts of the spiritual world. The evidence pre- 
sented by personal experience furnishes it with an abundance of 
data. If the critic of personalism argues that it is solely deductive, 
it is because he is ignoring the richness of inner experience. The 
evidence here presented is scientific and personalism is shown to 
be primarily an inductive philosophy. 

2. Is personalism based on a false theory of knowledge ? 

Personalism contends that the mind is active rather than 
passive in knowing, that it is not a blank sheet upon which the 
outer world registers what happens to come to it, but that it con- 
structs this outer world and puts content into the objective uni- 
verse. Its function is then not essentially passive but active in 
knowledge. It believes in personality and in a world of persons 
and maintains that nothing has any meaning apart from the active 
intelligence, 

All knowledge is based upon some hypothesis, in fact, springs 
from this hypothesis as a logical result. We believe that the mind 
was made for truth and not for error. We believe in the essential 
truthfulness of our faculties. We believe in the ultimate triumph 
of truth and justice. It is amazing what results follow, as a logical 
consequence, from the assumption of order and regularity. Order 
and regularity imply design and design originates only in intelli- 
gence and intelligence belongs to personality. Thus we see that 
personalism builds its superstructure upon the sound hypotheses, 
for aside from them can no epistemology be constructed. 

3. Is personalism idealistic rather than realistic ¢ 

Personalism is always regarded as an idealistic philosophy, 
and rightly so, not in the sense of a vague and ethereal philosophy 
but in the sense of a vision and an objective toward which we are 
striving. The apparent antithesis between the real and the ideal- 
istie rapidly vanishes when we realize that the real comes into its 
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full fruition in the ideal. In other words, the real is not real 
until it is realized in the ideal. Personalism is indeed realistic it 
we so interpret the significance of the real. 

It does not, however, deal with an unreal and fanciful world ; 
it deals with the world that now is as it moves out into the world 
that is to be. It has a goal and objective that fulfills the meaning 
and significance of the present. It shows humanity the way out 
of its despair and its ills and holds out a beacon light toward 
which the aspirations of humanity may struggle. This philos- 
ophy alone indicates clearly the meaning of the present world in 
terms of its future possibility and fulfillment. 

4. Is personalism an individualistic philosophy ¢ 

Personalism affirms that each individual should come to his 
best and that in this way society should come to its best. It does 
not hope for a Utopia to dawn by lifting the masses nor by dealing 
with men in the aggregate. It is not guilty of the fallacy of the 
universal by hiding behind some collective or abstract term. It 
expects the redemption of humanity to come to pass only through 
the redemption of each individual. It is then an individualistic 
philosophy but makes due provision for the welfare of society. It 
believes in the largest opportunity for all but not in the leveling 
process of a shortsighted and superficial democracy. It would, 
therefore, discount any effort at standardizing humanity but in its 
educational program would aim to unfold fully the latent possi- 
bilities in every individual. 

5. Is personalism a dualistic philosophy ? 

Personalism, in its metaphysical interpretation, declares that 
there are two kinds of reality—ontological and phenomenal. The 
phenomenal is all about us; the ontological is within intelligence. 
The phenomenal is the expression of the ontological. No duality 
arises, for the ontological is the true reality. Thus the duality is 
apparent and not real. From this statement personalism is usually 
regarded as idealistic monism to distinguish it from humanistic 
monism, which holds that all life centers in the human. 

Thus we see that personalism is easily able to answer all the 
major arguments raised against it and that it meets the require 
ments twenty years after its formulation by Bowne. 
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What progress, then, has been made during this period and 
what is the present line of development? I was recently told that 
personalism was satisfactory two decades ago but that it would 
not stand the test of our complex world to-day. Bowne, at the 
time of his death, had completed the theoretical portion of his 
work and very little has been added to his task, so excellently done, 
except in the way of amplification and elucidation. He was look- 
ing forward with great enthusiasm to the practical application of 
this philosophy to every phase of life—personal, national, and 
international. He saw the tremendous opportunity for applying 
this vital philosophy to social, economic, business, and educational 
problems. He knew that a new world was at hand with the un- 
folding of this philosophy in the lives and hearts of men. He 
passed on to the thousands of his devoted students the task of the 
fuller application of his philosophy. To-day these followers have 
taken up the torch and are doing the work which the great teacher 
committed to their care, firmly convinced that personalism is the 
philosophy of a triumphant Christianity, the safeguard of a sane 
demoeracy. 
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THE GENIUS OF METHODISM 


J. J. HorrMann 
Chicago, Il. 


Tuomas Cuautmers has defined Methodism as “Christianity 
in earnest.” We call ourselves Methodists, a designation which 
at first was a nickname and bore the stigma of popular contempt. 
Why did we become identified with such a name? Why are we 
Methodists? Had the Wesleyan Movement anything new to offer 
to the world and has Methodism in consequence of such contribu- 
tion a right to existence? Newton discovered the laws of gravi- 
tation; Kant understood conscience as the “categorical imperative 


of pure duty”; Augustine gave to the world the doctrine of the 


eternal decrees and Calvin drew the logical conclusions of his 
great forerunner; Paul formulated the conception of justification 
by faith or the righteousness of God, and Luther rediscovered this 
cardinal truth of apostolic teaching. But what did Wesley give 
to the world and what are the new elements in Methodist faith 
and polity ? 

I. The emphasis upon personal experience. 

John Wesley descended from a noble ancestry. His father 
was a clergyman of the Anglican Church. His mother was a 
woman of refinement and culture and an excellent disciplinarian. 
Wesley enjoyed a very careful training. During his student years 
at Oxford he led a very devoted life based upon the principle of a 
sublime legalism but without any definite religious experience, 
and therefore without peace with God and without joy in his serv- 
ice. In 1732 he came, under the auspices of the Society for the 
Propagation of Christian Knowledge, to Savannah, to convert the 
Indians, and made a most startling discovery, which he expressed 
in the following words: “I wanted to convert the Indians and dis- 
covered that I was not converted myself.” This visit to America, 
however, was of greatest significance for the young missionary and 
his future career. 
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On the voyage he met a group of Moravian brethren. Their 
joy in the midst of greatest danger convinced Wesley that they had 
something he did not possess. Disappointed and discouraged, he 
returned to England after a stay of only two years. In London 
he met Peter Boehler, who led him into the deeper truths of the 
New Testament. One evening he attended the service in the Mo- 
ravian chapel at Aldersgate Street, where he listened to Luther’s 
Preface to the letter to the Romans. When the leader, a local 
preacher, read about the change which the believer experiences in 
justification, Wesley writes: “I felt my heart strangely warmed ; 
I felt that I put my trust for my salvation in Christ alone; the 
assurance was given me that he had taken my sins, even mine, 
away, and delivered me from the law of sin and death.” 

This experience became the type of thousands that were to 
follow in Wesley’s steps. Here lies the secret of the Wesleyan 
Movement, the mainspring of Methodism. From its very inception 
Methodism has been essentially spiritual in its teachings, activ- 
ities, purposes and operations. In its Historical Statement our 
Discipline says: “Its chief stress has ever been laid, not upon 
forms, but upon the essentials of religion.” No one understood 
and appreciated the truth of this statement better than its founder. 
This same truth crystallizes in his description or portrait of a 
Methodist, in which we have the “finished product of Methodist 
doctrine, faith and piety.” Says Wesley: “A Methodist is one 
that has the love of God shed abroad in his heart by the Holy 
Ghost given unto him. One who loves the Lord his God with all 
his heart and soul and mind and strength. He rejoices evermore, 
prays without ceasing and in everything gives thanks. His heart 
is full of love to all mankind and is purified from envy, wrath, 
malice and every unkind affection. His one desire and the one 
design of his life is not to do his own will but the will of Him 
that sent him. He keeps all God’s commandments from the least 
to the greatest. He follows not the customs of the world, for vice 
does not lose its nature though becoming fashionable. He fares 


not sumptuously every day. He cannot lay up treasures upon 
earth, nor can he adorn himself with gold, or costly apparel. He 
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cannot join in any diversion that has the least tendency to viee. He 
cannot speak evil of his neighbor any more than he can lie. He 
cannot utter unkind or evil words. He does good unto all men, 
unto neighbors, strangers, friends and enemies. These are the 
principles and practices of our sect. These are the marks of a true 
Methodist. By these alone do Methodists desire to be distinguished 
from all other men.” 

If it comes to an application of these principles, how large a 
percentage of our membership measures up to that lofty standard 
to-day? The strength of the church to-day, as I see it, may be ex- 
pressed in three Ms: Men, Means and Methods. We have a better 
educated and equipped ministry to-day than the church had in a 
hundred years, and we thank God for that. The church disposes 
over means to-day as it never did in all its history. No goal seems 
unattainable any more along the line of monetary enterprises. We 
inaugurate the Centenary and set an ever-increasing and appar- 
ently unattainable goal and oversubseribe it! And we thank God 
for that. And what more shall I say if it comes to church build- 
ings, and facilities, and equipment, and methods in the activities 
and operations of the church to-day? Never was the church so 
thoroughly equipped if it comes to the How of the Christian propa- 
ganda as to-day. And we thank God for that. But in spite of 
men, and means, and methods, Methodism together with the other 
churches could not prevent the world from plunging into a bap- 
tism of blood and calamity. In spite of men, and means, and 
methods, the church seems almost paralyzed if it comes to the stu- 
pendous task of world-evangelization. But the greatest problems 
confronting the Methodist Episcopal Church to-day are not the 
thousand millions of unsaved heathen, nor the masses of unsaved 
humanity at home, nor yet the reformation of the moral and reli- 
gious life and the reconstruction of the industrial and political 
conditions of the nation upon the principles of the Gospel. I do 
not underestimate their significance. They are a serious problem 
and the church must not ignore the gravity of the situation. What 
the Methodist Church needs to-day, needs more than all else, more 
than men and means and methods and ali the complex machinery 
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put together to successfully carry on the work of the Kingdom, is 
the discovery of God, not by way of a cold: intellectualism or a 
sterile dogmatism, but by personal experience of the heart. And 
one of the best means for Methodists to the discovery of God is the 
rediscovery of Christian experience in our own hymnology. In a 
masterly address before the January meeting of the Chicago Social 
Union Dr, J. M. M. Gray of Scranton made a most eloquent plea 
for the (I am quoting from memory) “revival of Methodism’s 
ancient experimental ardors and enthusiasms, in these late years 
measurably neglected because of our absorption in multiplied ac- 
tivities and material expanse. We do not want to do away with 
the complex machinery of the church,” said Doctor Gray, “but 
we want to seek the inner light and warmth which comes from 
the personal and communical sense of rapture in the assurance of 
our fellowship with God in Christ.” 

II. The second element peculiar to primitive Methodism, but 
no longer confined to the Methodist Church, is Holiness or Perfect 
Love. 


God has been pleased to call men and women in all ages for 
special ministries in the Kingdom. And frequently, if not always, 


he uses one man to finish another man’s work. Lincoln completed 
Henry Clay’s work. Clay did not see his hopes realized because 
public conscience was not educated and aroused to his vision. But 
Clay paved and prepared the way and Lincoln carried out Clay’s 
work and policy. We depend one on the other. One generation 
stands on the shoulders of the other. Lincoln found his ideals for 
politics in Henry Clay—for morals in George Washington. Wes- 
ley stands on the shoulders of Luther. The great monk of Erfurt 
reformed the church and rediscovered the blessed doctrine of early 
Christianity: “The just shall live by faith.” Thus Luther freed 
individual conscience from the shackles of traditional Romanism. 
Luther was next to Paul the greatest man the church has produced. 
But Luther was, as we all are, a child of his time, and had his 
limitations. Luther rediscovered the Pauline doctrine of “the 
righteousness of God,” or “justification by faith.’ That was the 
watchword of the Reformation, but that doctrine formed its limits, 
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too. But the theology of Paul does not only treat of justification 
by faith, but also of “sanctification by the Spirit,” and glorification 
and ultimate redemption. Justification by faith the apostle has 
developed in Romans chapters 3-5; holiness in chapters 6-8: 17; 
ultimate redemption and glorification (including the resurrec- 
tion) in chapter 8. 18-39. Had Luther defined and developed the 
Pauline conception of holiness as he did that of justification, it is 
likely that the world never would have heard of John Wesley. And 
here it is where Wesley set in. He charged the principle of the 
Reformation with new life—and added to the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith that of perfect love, or holiness, or sanctification by 
faith. This latter doctrine is the real reason for the existence of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. In the Historical Statement of 
the Discipline we read: 


“In 1729 two young men in England, reading the Bible, 
saw they could not be saved without holiness, followed after it, and 
incited others so to do. In 1737 they saw, likewise, that men are 
justified before they are sanctified; but still holiness was their 
object. God then thrust them out to raise a holy people.” And 


in the Episcopal Address we read: “We believe that God’s design 
in raising up the Methodist Episcopal Church in America was to 
aid in evangelizing the continent and to spread scriptural holiness 
over these lands.” 

For us Methodists the word “holiness” is not the scarecrow 
it seems to be for so many others. We are familiar with it and 
we love it. It expresses like no other New Testament term the 
whole content of the redemption in Jesus Christ. As the prism 
gathers all the colors of the sun’s rays in one focus, so this sig- 
nificant term collects all the prismatic colors of the rainbow of 
redemptive grace in the one blessed focus of our full inheritance in 
Christ Jesus. Need I say one word as to the definition of holiness / 
Of course I do not here refer to those extreme and eccentric ex- 
ponents of holiness who see in it only a definite second crisis in 
Christian experience and nothing beyond that experience. Wesley 
very carefully guarded the doctrine against all eccentricities in his 
day and based his 7'reatise of Christian Perfection on the Bible 
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and Christian experience. And as he safely evaded the eccentrici- 
ties and heresies in his day, so must we in our day. We may greatly 
differ on the How or psychology of the experience, we may not 
differ on the fact of the doctrine and the experience itself. That 
experience, according to the New Testament and Wesleyan the- 
ology, is nothing less than the cleansing of the believer’s heart from 
all sin and filling it to its capacity with love to God and one’s neigh- 
bor. Or, as Wesley says in that well-known hymn: 


“O for a heart to praise my God, 
A heart from sin set free, 

A heart that always feels the blood 
So freely spilt for me. 


“A heart resigned, submissive, meek, 
My great Redeemer’s throne; 

Where only Christ is heard to speak, 
Where Jesus reigns alone. 


“A heart in every thought renewed, 
And full of love divine; 

Perfect, and right, and pure, and good, 
A copy, Lord, of thine! 


“Thy nature, gracious Lord, impart; 
Come quickly from above, 

Write Thy new name upon my heart, 
Thy new best name of Love.” 


Or as he says in another familiar hymn: 


“Lord, if I on Thee believe, 
The second gift impart; 
With the indwelling Spirit give 
A new, a contrite heart; 


“Speak the second time, ‘Be clean!’ 
Take away my inbred sin; 

Every stumbling-block remove; 
Cast it out by perfect love.” 


IIL. The third element constituting the Genius of Methodism 
is social service. 

The Wesleyan revival was characterized by an intense social 
spirit from its very beginning. From his eleventh to the seven- 
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teenth year Wesley attended the Charter House School. I con- 
sider this the most important period and experience in his long 
school career. Here he walked the streets in little checked uni- 
form. He spent six years shoulder to shoulder and heart to heart 
with the poverty-stricken children, at school always their champion, 
defending them, standing by them. Where did Wesley get that 
sympathy from for the poor and oppressed? He did not get it 
from home, for he did not belong to the low and oppressed 
class. His parents belonged to the clergy, and they were con- 
sidered in rank only a little below the nobility. He got it here at 
the Charter House School, where he was a boy of charity. He 
learned to love the other children that were supported by charity ; 
their pleasures were his pleasures, their heartache his heartache. 
This experience Wesley never forgot. It was of deepest signifi- 
cance for him. - It followed him through his whole eventful life. 
He was the poor, the common man’s friend. The oppressed had 
his sympathy. Wesley’s epitaph on his simple tombstone in City 
Road cemetery reads: 

“Here lieth the body of John Wesley, a brand plucked out 
of the burning: Who died, not leaving after his debts were paid, 
ten pounds behind him: praying, God be merciful to me, an un- 
profitable servant!” 

Thus Wesley at his death left nothing but a few pence and the 
Methodist Church! This spirit Wesley bequeathed to the church 
he founded. While Methodism from its very inception was influ- 
enced and fructified by the Church of the Reformation and the 
Pietistic Movement, it also deviates from both. While the Church 
of the Reformation emancipated the conscience of the believer 
from the despotism of traditional Romanism, it was unable to 
break the fetters of magical sacramentalism. Methodism com- 
pletely broke the shackles and emphasized the universality of divine 
grace and of the Spirit’s operation in redemption. And while the 
Pietistic Movement observed strict aloofness from the world, Meth- 
odism is to this day a great factor not only in the spiritual but 
also in the social uplift of humanity. Like no other denomination, 
Methodism seeks to apply the cultural elements of Christianity to 
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the life about it. According to the Discipline, “The sole object 
of the rules, regulations, and usages of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is that it may fulfill to the end of time its original divine 
commission as a leader in evangelization, in all true reforms, and 
in the promotion of fraternal relations among all branches of the 
one Church of Jesus Christ, with which it is a co-worker in the 
spiritual conquest of the world for the Son of God.” The roots 
of this movement, known as “social service” to-day, which seeks 
in all earnest to realize the ethical principles of Christianity 
in the complex institutional life of our time, lie in the Wesleyan 
Movement, and we are just beginning to appreciate the genius aud 
the merits of Wesley as social reformer. 

Methodism from its very beginning has been characterized 
by a passion for souls and sympathy with the poor. It has always 
believed in the fundamental message of Jesus: “The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the 
gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised” (Luke 4.18). To 
Methodism the atmosphere of the poor and toiling classes has never 
been offensive. It has never tried to evade it. The great masses 
of its membership come from the lower strata of life ; but by lead- 
ing its votaries into a definite religious experience it has decidedly 
elevated them intellectually and industrially and the majority of 
them have moved from the lower to the middle, and many of them 
to the upper strata of life. This transformation of the character, 
this elevation of the moral and religious, the social and industrial 
life of its adherents is evidence of the sanity of our teaching and 
of the supernatural powers operating among us. This, if nothing 
else, justifies the existence of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 





A FRANCISCAN CHRISTMAS LYRIC 


Saint Francis of Assisi, who passed away October 3, 1226, 
seven hundred years ago, went singing to his death. But he left 
the spirit of song behind him, not only in his glorious Canticle of 
the Sun, but in several successors in song, such as Thomas of 
Celano, his first biographer, who wrote that solemn hymn, Dies 
Trae, but specially a Franciscan genius of the following generation, 
whose song of sorrow, Stabat Mater Dolorosa, is used in most of 
the hymnals of to-day. 

Very much neglected is that other little poem, written by 
Giacopone dei Todi, portraying the gladsome rather than the 
mourning Virgin mother, written in the same rhythm with his 
other Latin lyric, and beginning with the same two words, Stabat 
Mater Spectosa. 

Here are both the Latin verses of this Christmas song, and 
also its rendering into English by the Editor of the Meruopisr 
Review. This version may be regarded rather as a paraphrase 
than a literal translation of the original, but it does follow closely 
its feminine rhythm, a type not uncommon in later Latin poetry. 


LaTIN TEXT ENGLISH VERSION 


Stabat Mater speciosa Standing was the Mother stately 
Juxtum foenum gaudiosa By the manger, joying greatly, 
Dum jacebat parvulus. Where was laid her baby boy. 


Quae gaudebat et ridebat Rapturous she, with face all glowing, 

Exsultabat cum videbat Leaped with joy, for He was 
showing 

Nati partum enclyti. Fruitage of a famous birth. 


Fac me vere congaudere Loyal, let me share her singing, 
Jesulino cohaerere To her little Jesus clinging 
Donec ego vixero. Long as ever I shall live. 
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BIMONTHLY BREVITIES 


Narrower are growing the jungles where lions and tigers 
prow! and prey and wider expand the pastures where peaceful 
sheep and cattle flock and feed. The garden is overcoming the 
desert and the wilderness. The whole order of history is against 
pride, ambition and force, for God is on the side of the so-called 
feminine virtues. “He-hath chosen the weak things of this world 
to confound the mighty.” His promise is that the meek, if not 
now, shall some day inherit the earth. 

Imrration of Christ is more than slavish conformity to his 
conduct. It is one thing to copy the outline of a model; it is a 
higher achievement to appropriate the spirit of an ideal. We might 
do much that Jesus did and still not be Christlike. The Pope 
washes feet because Jesus did, but uses a golden basin incrusted 
with gems, water fragrant with perfume, and napkins gorgeously 
embroidered, to baptize feet which have been carefully washed 
beforehand! To be partners with Christ we must share his sac- 
rificial love. 

How can God understand us? He who is supposed to dwell 
in perpetual blessedness, how can he measure the might of a mortal 
pain? The answer is that many of our theologies have not known 
the God of the Bible. He does not have an easy time of it but 
makes the world’s life his own. There is a human life in God. 
That is the mystery and glory of the Incarnation and the Atone- 
ment. Read this in the comfort prophecy of the Old Testament: 
“In all their affliction, he was afflicted and the angel of his presence 
saved them; in his love and pity he redeemed them and bare and 
carried them all the days of old.” 

Pav said of the saints: “Ye are his workmanship created 
in Christ Jesus.” The Greek word for “workmanship” in that 
text literally is “poem.” For poetry was regarded as a creative 
act. So man may be God’s poem. Some are grand epics, like Lu- 
ther and Wesley; some are sweet lyrics, like Francis of Assisi; 
some are stirring battle songs and some fair love songs; many are 
strong work songs which make the shops melodious and the farm 
fields glad. Is not a little child’s life just a few stray notes of some 
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sweet melody played in the ear of earth and then with sudden clo- 
wrought out in heavenly music? Does God like to sing me? Am 
I one of his hymns ? . 

“Wirnovut hope and without God in the world”—what a 
pathetic passage! Conceive if you can or dare the burial of God 
in some grave dug in his bereaved and orphaned universe. The 
stranded stars glare like funeral torches along creation’s outer 
shores. Listen to the tolling of unwrought bells, the dirges sung 
by voiceless choirs, mingling with the sighs of wingless winds and 
the soundless moaning of dead oceans. Weave all the dusky shad- 
ows of the universe for his pall. Let Love, Hope, Faith and Joy 
follow him as mourners, yes, let them be buried in the same grave 
with him, for they cannot survive him. Hard as it may be to 
think of God, it is harder still to think him away. 

“Passing away!” It is the chant of the singing spheres, the 
drumbeat of the throbbing heart, the whisper of a dying zephyr, 
softly syllabled by the rustling leaves of the autumn, spelled out 
by fading flowers and setting suns. We cannot cling to this world, 
it goes past us. It is not we but the fashion of this world that 
passeth away. Man abides though a universe vanishes. This is a 
lesson for Watch Night. 

Laneuace is a strictly social element in life. Its sole value is 
as a communicating medium between head and head and heart and 
heart. If human life were individualistic only, speech would be 
unnecessary. Egoism had better be dumb, for language is the in- 
strument of love. 

Doctor Boopry, in his Cosmte Evolution, fairly annihilates 
materialism in that great chapter, “The Minded Organism and 
the Cosmos.” He thus indicts the mechanistic school in modern 
science : 

In thus aligning itself with materialism, science has landed in logical 
bankruptcy. In its groveling emphasis of the mechanical aspects of 
nature it has missed the soul. It is as though one should limit oneself 


in the study of a poem to the letters, with their external relations and 
sequences, and ignore the meaning of the poem. 


Here is his view of Behaviorism: 
Modern psychology has ended in a blind alley. It has been the victim 
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of two false bifurcations—the Cartesian dualism of mind and body, which 
has been unable to account for the functioning of either of them; and 
the Humean atomism, which has abstracted mental events from the mental 
field and left them in air. Modern behaviorism has thrown overboard 
both of the dilemmas; but it has thrown away the baby with the bath. 
It has thrown mind overboard and therefore can no longer give a true 
account even of physiological behavior. 


Is not Professor Boodin right when he asserts of a materialistic 
age that “it is ready to accept any miracles so long as they are not 
in the Bible” ¢ 

WiruiaM James in his Psychology and many other works has 
often been grouped too closely with the materialistic group of 
psycho-physicists. Of course, being a medical man, he did hold 
views like this: “A little thrombus in a statesman’s meningeal 
artery will throw a whole empire out of gear.” Nevertheless, his 
philosophical pragmatism saved him from the utterly mechanical 
theories of the extreme behaviorists. Note this passage, found in 
his The Will to Believe, in which he sets the practical reason above 
what he calls “lower creeds,” such as materialism and agnosticism. 
He says of the latter that 
They both, alike, give a solution of things which is practically impossible 
to the practical third of our nature. .. . The whole array of active forces 
of our nature stands waiting, impatient for the word which shall tell 
them how to discharge themselves most deeply and worthily upon life. 
“Well!” cry they, “what shall we do?” “Ignoramus, ignorabimus!” says 


agnosticism. “React upon atoms and their concussions!” says material- 
ism. What a collapse! 


If anyone will read that entire chapter on “Reflex Action and 
Theism,” he will discover that James did not allow physics to tell 
all about life and mind. Indeed, he calls it a part of “the great 
jugglery” in the realm of thought. Since William James passed 
away, another great professor of philosophy, Whitehead, has come 
to Harvard, who in his lectures on Science and the Modern World 
characterizes materialistic mechanism as the “Fallacy of Concrete- 
ness,” and says “it is not necessary for the intellect to fall into 
the trap.” 

Witt Dvrant, in his delightfully written book, The Story 
of Philosophy, the best seller of such literature to-day, gives very 
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little notice to medizval scholasticism. His estimate of this cold- 
blooded intellectualism is thus framed: 


Dogma, definite and defined, was cast like a shell over the adolescent 
mind of medieval Europe. It was within this shell that Scholastic philos- 
ophy moved narrowly from faith to reason and back again, in a baffling 
circuit of uncriticized assumptions and preordained conclusions. In the 
thirteenth century all Christendom was startled and stimulated by Arabic 
and Jewish translations of Aristotle; but the power of the church was 
still adequate to secure, through Thomas Aquinas and others, the trans- 
mogrification of Aristotle into a medizwval theologian. 


While Durant should not have allowed his prejudice to pre- 
vent giving full space to the study of a system of borrowed Greek 
thought which has possibly poisoned the minds of more folks than 
any other metaphysics of all time, nevertheless, he has pictured it 
fairly in this brief paragraph. Formal logic is no actual source 
of truth. 

Wooprow WItson, a great world citizen, was one of those 
who followed very closely the political teachings of Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Abraham Lincoln. In the following quotation he strongly 
affirms their democratic doctrines of universal civil liberty, too 
much neglected at the present time: 

The masters of the United States are the combined capitalists and 
manufacturers of the United States. We have restricted credit; we have 
controlled opportunity; we have restricted development—until we have 
come to be one of the most completely controlled and dominated govern- 
ments in the United States, no longer a government ruled by the majority, 
but controlled by the duress and dominance of small men. I am not afraid 
of the American people getting up and doing something. I am only afraid 
they will not. I am afraid that the weakness of the American people is 
that there are so few growlers and kickers! We have forgotten the prin- 


ciple of our origin if we forget how to agitate, pull down, even to the 
state of revolutionary practice to adjust matters. 


THE WORD WAS MADE FLESH 


A Docrrinat Stupy ror CurisTMas 


Eacu of the four Gospels of the New Testament has a differ- 
ent beginning. Mark, undoubtedly the earliest, starts with the 
indorsement of divine Sonship of Jesus by the Holy Spirit at his 
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baptism; Matthew, probably the second to be written, traces his 
human pedigree back to Abraham; Luke, a still later biography of 
our Lord, carries the genealogy back to Adam; but the Fourth 
Gospel, universally conceded to be the last of all to appear, makes 
its beginning in the Eternal Word, that revealing element which 
was one with God. 

Therefore on Christmas Day we are celebrating more than 
the birthday of a hero, a sage or a philanthropist; we are com- 
memorating the revelation in time of an eternal element in the 
personality of God and its introduction as a new principle into 
the life of man. So it is the greatest of all birthdays we observe— 
more important than our own, for in a great sense it may be our 
own. “As many as received Him to them gave he the right to 
become the sons of God.” 

In the philosophy of the 'ncarnation, many thinkers meet 
rational difficulties. To unite those two words, Word and flesh, 
appears to them as trying to tie up two contradictory elements, one 
temporal and the other eternal, to identify the finite with the in- 
finite. Yet the real mental perplexity is not conceiving incarnation 
but grasping revelation. How can an Absolute and Infinite Per- 
sonality disclose Himself? This is a puzzle, however, not so much 
of the reason as of the imagination. Conception is possible of 
many things that perception cannot picture. It is easy to think 
and talk about a million objects, but the senses can see only about 
seven of them in a single image. Doubtless many of us have found 
human personality as difficult an intellectual mystery to penetrate 
as that of the Infinite. 

Nearly all heterodoxy has been based upon this Absolutist 
misconstruction of the Divine nature, which exalts his ontological 
above his moral attributes; and allows omnipotence and omnis- 
cience to mystify the love, mercy and patience of God. That is what 
created Calvinism in one direction and Socinianism in another. 
Dorner wisely said: “Love is the power of God over his own 
omnipotence.” Infinite power can be found only in a Being who 
ean and does limit himself by creation, sacrifice himself by atone- 
ment, and reveal his grace and truth by incarnation. Never by 
our searching can we find out all there is in God. Yet if God is 
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almighty he can let us know as much of him and that part of his 
nature that we need to know. 

Our mathematical logic may be unable to reconcile the finite 
with the infinite and the real with the ideal. Many years ago, two 
great British thinkers battled concerning this problem—Herbert 
Spencer, the agnostic, and Frederick Harrison, the positivist. The 
former worshiped the Unknowable Absolute ; the latter that Great 
Being, the beatified Humanity of Comte. Spencer ridiculed wor- 
shiping man, whom he indicted with depravity, and Harrison 
sneered at that agnostic deity which he wittily described as the 
nth (indefinite) power of x, that algebraic symbol of an unknown 
quantity. Both were right and both were wrong. Our Christian 
faith accepts of both their rights and rejects both of their wrongs 
by worshiping One who is a human revelation of the Eternal. 

Even if science should furnish us some positive proofs of evo- 
lution as the creative method in nature and life, this practical form 
of Theism will never be perplexed by that theory. It will always 
see a personal God of Love behind every continuous change in 
existence and find a climax of evolution in the Incarnation. John 
in his Prologue pictures a progressive self-revelation of God, con- 
summated in Christ. Not when the morning stars sang together, 
but when the angels chorused over Bethlehem was this goal of 
creative revelation reached. 

God is manifested in nature and in history, but at last in the 
human form. Not pretending to define the speculative meaning of 
the Word, one thing we all know, that a word is a disclosed 
thought, an embodied idea. That Word which was with God and 
was God spelled little by little his attributes in stars and worlds 
and in all life. Afterward he filled the letters with his voice and 
the Word became flesh. God as Creator is more than the maker of 
a curious clock we call nature. Nature is dumb to our highest 
need. It is those moral attributes of Deity which show us some- 
thing human in him which make possible the realization of God 
in man. 

Unless we take this point of view stated by John we cannot 
comprehend that story of Luke in which we see the birth of Jesus 
pictured as a creative act of the same Spirit that in the beginning 
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of time moved over the confused confusion of the universe and 
transformed its darkness into light and its chaos into order. 

It is not necessary to discuss philosophically the problem of 
the preexistence of Christ as mentioned by John and Paul. Cer- 
tainly the Pauline phrase, “manifested in the flesh,” implies a 
previous unmanifested existence. Final cause is a realization of 
the eternal purpose of a First Cause. Before a mansion stands in 
brick or stone, it lived in the vision of its architect. The bridge 
which crosses the chasm between man and God had to start from 
the divine side. It is not man who has scaled heaven but God who 
has come down to his own. God does bear the universe as a flower 
upon his bosom, but man simply sees it perpetually unfolding and 
in the heart of it the face of Jesus Christ. 

“The Word was made flesh and dwelt [ literally, tabernacled | 
among us.” Christ is the tabernacle, the meeting place of God 
and man, the crowning dwelling place of God in creation, his place 
of revelation of sacrifice. He is the Holy of Holies in the great 
temple of Being, the shrine, the altar-place of Eternity. 

Here is a most astonishing fact. It is the testimony of a 
friend whom Jesus loved, one who in life was closest to him and 


lay upon his bosom, who cries, “We beheld his glory.” In ordinary 


human life close acquaintance is more apt to disclose faults than 
to increase a sense of perfection. And the true glory of God 
thus manifested is described as “full of grace and truth.” The 
supreme greatness of God is no¢ in power and other infinite puzzles, 
but in his moral and spiritual character. To see God as Father is 
to see more than Maker, King, or Judge. “Grace and truth.” In 
those two words we see heart and head, feeling and knowledge. 
The spiritual transcends the natural. There is no such dominion of 
mere law as is sometimes alleged. That is a sheer mechanistic 
superstition. Personality is everywhere and that means that free 
grace, and not necessity, rules all life. 

The Incarnation not only reveals God but it glorifies man. It 
is Man that redeems man. A Man who is one of us and no stranger 
shall finally judge man. Read in the Gospels the story of this 
Eternal Word made flesh and we see the whole of life sanctified 
and glorified. Childhood, labor, poverty, pain and death, these 
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are facts in the life of the Saviour of humanity that do not lessen 
the glory of God but do exalt the nature of man. Victor Hugo 
strangely saw it and sang: 


Come to this God, ye weepers, for he weeps; 
Come to him, ye who suffer, for he cures; 

Come to him, ye who mourn, he pity keeps; 
Come to him, ye who pass, for he endures. 


It is not the head but the heart that penetrates most deeply the 
nature of God. “He that loveth not knoweth not God, for God 
is love.” 

In this Prologue of John there is one passage which acutely 
states the difference between a revelation from God by means of 
man as an agent and his Theophany in man as a Person. After 
describing his vision of the Divine grace and truth in his Master, 
John says: “The law was given by Moses, but grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ.” Moses was an instrument for the trans- 
mission to man of the righteous will of God to man; Jesus was 
that will himself; the Eternal Word, which was part of the Divine 
nature by which he makes himself known, is manifest in that Man, 
in whom more of God is disclosed than in all nature, history or 
life. Though an Infinite and an Absolute Deity cannot be wholly 
comprehended by finite humanity, if grace and truth mean any- - 
thing to us, we must hold firmly for a Christlike God. Those who 
cannot see God in Jesus Christ possess a Deity who is only an in- 
tellectual abstraction. 

Christmas has given us God in a living Person; Easter and 
Pentecost made him a perpetual possession. 


GLORIA IN EXCELSIS' 


In the operas of Richard Wagner one of the interesting char- 
acteristics is what is called the leit-motiv, a musical phrase which 
appears again and again as the person or position it represents 
reappears in the drama. So in that divine symphony of the uni- 
verse, of which God is author, the creative motive, uttered when 
"© Thie article is a revised chapter from The Christmas Canticles, by Gronae Exuorr. 
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the jubilant shouting of the angels of God joined to the singing 
of the morning stars, is again heard with fresh variations, as the 
first creation passes into the new creation and naturé blossoms 
into grace. 

One can hardly understand why they had been silent so 
long—so soon was that primeval anthem silenced by the sad story 
of sin. Then comes a long hour of hushed hallelujahs and a 
strange twilight of revelation. But now the fault of the first Adam, 
with its sad heredity of evil, is met by the birth of the second 
Adam, the first of a new race of the sons of God, and the angels 
sing again. That ancient chant of creation, checked by the gleam 
of fiery swords barring the way to a lost paradise, becomes the in- 
carnation hymn, bursting open the gates of paradise restored. 
Heaven and earth join in the great oratorio, That strange earthly 
quartet, Zachariah the priest and Elisabeth his wife, the Virgin 
Mother and Simeon the aged saint, sing their parts, while above 
them from the sky galleries comes the celestial chorus. 

If we only knew the score of that seraphic song! Did not the 
shepherds hum it on their homeward way as they sang their own 
glorias? May not some strains of it still linger, unrecognized, in 
the minstrelsy of the church‘ Surely some of our highest and 
holiest melodies have come down to us from heaven. 

What holidays do they keep in heaven? There are two 
earthly festivals to which they sent delegates—Christmas and 
Easter Day. Beside our visible world there is an unseen world 
that thinks in sympathy with ours. Heaven sends special trains 
to all the great spiritual events of human history. For earth is the 
school of angels. The principalities and powers in heavenly places 
are supremely interested in the mystery of redemption. “Which 
things the angels longed to look into.” Even the stars are sym- 
pathetic, and a new radiance starts out of the darkness to grace 
the scene of his nativity. The shining ranks of the heavenly host 
stand entranced before earth's highest fact, and descend to adore 
the newborn King. When he bringeth his First-Begotten into the 
world he saith, “Let all the angels of God worship him!” 

The Gloria in Excelsis brings heaven and earth together in a 
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dual song. It has two notes—Glory and Peace. The angels keep 
in mind the heaven from which they come and the earth to which 
they sing: They send a strain both to God and man. Long ago 
the psalmist had a hint of this celestial and terrestrial duet: “Let 
the heavens rejoice and let the earth be glad.” 

The Gloria in Excelsis, like the Incarnate One it celebrates, 
is both divine and human. It lifts a praise to the skies and floats 
a blessing down to earth. It celebrates the twin fruits of redemp- 
tion, a higher glory to God and a richer gladness for man, For 
the incarnation itself is the union of God and man, the marriage 
of heaven and earth. The Son of man is the heavenly ladder by 
which the angels travel up and down, and by him glory goes up- 
ward to God and peace comes down to man. Let us study these 
two entwined strains of sacred song in which the Magnificat and 
the Benedictus are so blended. 

Guiory To Gop! This is the first and last note of every true 
hymn. Praise is a primary and perpetual part of all worship. 
In that Eucharistic Hymn, the Te Deum, this eanticle has been 
worked out in greater fullness: “We praise thee, we bless thee, we 
worship thee, we glorify thee, we give thanks to thee for thy great 
glory.” And we give a new climax to the praise of the ancient 
psalmody, by the Gloria Patri, a doxology to the Holy Trinity. 
It is the recurring motive in the universal song of nature and his- 
tory. God is glorified in all things. Stars write the shining 
splendor of his name against the blue vault of the sky, and flowers 
the beauty of his character on the green plains of earth. The 
heavens declare the glory of his power, and earth reveals his crea- 
tive wisdom. 


b 


No verb appears either in the Greek or English version of 
this anthem. Did they mean “All glory is to God” or “Let glory 
be to God”? Certainly it was both assertion and command. The 
angels not only sing God’s glory but they invite our songs. They 
stand ready to assist our praise and present it perfect before God. 
All religious worship is union with the celestial choirs. So carols 
the Trisagion: “Therefore with angels and archangels and all the 
company of heaven we laud and magnify thy glorious name, ever- 
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more praising thee and saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of 
Hosts! Heaven and earth are full of thy glory; glory be to thee, 
O God most high!’ The angelic songsters are a heavenly mega- 
phone which, taking our feeblest adoration and catching the faint- 
est ripple of our poor praise, swells them into majestic symphonies 
of glory and bears them to the highest places. Edward Perronet, 
who wrote that noble hymn, “All hail the power of Jesus’ name!” 
whispered with his dying breath, “Glory to God in the heights of 
his divinity, glory to God in the depths of his humanity, glory to 
God in his all sufficiency!” Surely, that failing mortal breath 
stirred the air of heaven with a full strain of devotion. 

It should be noted that the angels began to sing when they 
heard the seraphic preacher name the sign of the swaddling clothes 
and the manger. “Manger” was the last word of the sermon and 
“glory” the first word of the song. Heaven comes down to earth 
to create a new sort of glory—a beauty not of blazing splendors but 
of a lowly birth. Read further on in the Gospel and you shall find 
the song only a prelude to sorrow, the preface to the cross. The 
meanness of the crib between the ox and the ass becomes the scandal 
of the cross between two thieves. The angels differ from world- 
lings in their concept of glory. They do not see it alone in the 
beauty of form and color, the splendor of stars, the flashing of 
jewels, and the pomp of kings. There is a moral beauty born of 
love and revealed in sacrifice and service to which earthly vision is 
often blind, but which spiritual sight can see. John says, “We be- 
held his glory,”’ but defines it, not as power and wisdom, but as 
grace and truth. Love is more splendid than power, for it is 
moral power that shall subdue all the might of matter. Sacrifice 
is more glorious than wisdom, for it is the divine secret that shall 
solve all the problems of life. Paul found the object of his glory- 
ing in the cross. It is the descent of our God down the long stairs 
of humiliation and pain that starts the shout of glory that mounts 
to the highest heavens. Somewhere an Anglican divine says 
quaintly, “He that came in clouts shall come again in clouds.” 

Peace on Eartu! Glory has too often been a military 
dream, but we dare not divorce God’s glory from earth’s peace. 
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Yet the marvel of it is that it is a celestial army that comes singing 
peace. John Wiclif gives us a literal translation of the text when 
he describes the angelic chorus as “a multitude of heavenly 
soldiers.” The hosts of heaven fight for peace, not with carnal 
weapons but with the holy harmony of law, the sword of truth, 
and the divine dynamite of love. “The Son of God goes forth 
to war,” not to kill and to destroy, but to save and to redeem. 
He himself is the first victim of his holy war against sin 
and death. 

Peace on earth! Was it assertion, prayer, or prophecy ¢ Doubt- 
less it was all three. For there was a strange peace on earth at 
that moment. For the third time in seven hundred years the 
gates of the temple of Janus at Rome were closed—a symbol of the 
great Augustan peace. 


“No war or battle sound 
Was heard the world around; 
The idle spear and shield were high uphung; 
The hooked chariot stood, 
Unstained with hostile blood, 
The trumpet spoke not to the armed throng; 
And kings sat still with watchful eye 
As if they surely knew their sovereign Lord was by. 


“But peaceful was the night 
Wherein the Prince of Light 
His reign of peace upon the earth began; 
The winds, with wonder whist, 
Smoothly the waters kissed, 
Whispering new joys to the mild ocean; 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 
While birds of calm sit brooding on the charmed wave.” 


There was peace upon the earth, but it was not the peace of God. 
It was a Roman peace, the peace of power and conquest. 

Peace was the prayer and prophecy of the angels, but they 
are not yet fulfilled. It sounds like cynical sarcasm when we 
think of two thousand years of carnage and slaughter. The soil of 
earth is still soaked with blood, and nations, miscalled Christian, 
still load it with vast armaments of destruction, 


?John Milton: ‘Ode to the Nativity.” 
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“Strange prophecy! if all the screams 
Of all the men that since have died 
To realize war’s kingly dreams 
Had risen at once in one vast tide, 
The choral voice of that vast multitude 
Had been o’erpowered and lost amid the uproar rude.” 


In the late Great War, called great only because of its dimensions, 
we saw four Christmases, not white, but crimson with the most 
hellish slaughter of all time. 

But international war is not the worst violation of this song 
of peace. What a satire on the mission of our Lord is church his- 
tory with its theological hates and cruel persecutiuns! Worse still 
are our personal hates and private wars of selfishness and greed. 
How human life still jars and spoils the music of heaven! We 
have only sung half the hymn, the glory in the highest; and that 
half is a poor bit of praise until we let the full heavenly chorus 
fill our hearts with the heavenly peace. For heaven’s glory will 
bring a new peace to earth and peace on earth will waft a greater 
glory to the skies. 

Personal peace does come to the soul that learns from the 
Incarnate One to trust the Father’s will. Peace is to the men of 
peace, the men of good will. Peace! where is it? Not in valleys 
or on mountain tops, not in palaces of power nor on the thrones of 
kings. But real peace does dwell in hearts that know the holy 
hush of harmony with heaven. It is not a far-off song, but an in- 
ward experience.. Through all life’s tumult we may bear a present 
heaven in the heart. 

Shall angels sing and men be silent? Can Gabriel and Mi- 
chael, who cannot know the full gladness of redemption, say “Glory 
to God!” like the redeemed soul? Sweeter than seraph’s song is 
the shout of the saint. 

Peace did come on Christmas day, it is coming now, and some 
day the divine harmony of God’s music which is Jesus Christ shall 
drown out all earth’s discords. This motive, creative and redemp- 
tive, sounds high above all the dissonances of life on earth, and 
one day shal] be woven into every strain of life. All mankind will 
join in that angelic chorus. 
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“Blow, bugles of battle, the marches of peace; 
East, west, north, and south let the long quarrel cease; 
Sing the song of great joy that the angels began, 
Sing of glory to God and of good will to man! 
Hark! joining in chorus 
The heavens bend o’er us! 
The dark night is ending and dawn has begun; 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun; 
All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as one!’” 


In the Middle Ages they fought so much that it became neces- 
sary to agree upon a rest from fighting four days in every week, 
from Wesdesday night until Monday morning, which was called 
the “Truce of God.” And in our time the nations are planning at 
Washington, Genoa and Geneva for a ten years’ holiday from 
war. It is a good thing to do, but is a poor scrap from the divine 
program of universal and perpetual peace. And that shall come, 
as Isaiah and Micah prophesied, “for the mouth of Jehovah hath 
spoken it!” The angels have gone away into heaven, even as a 
lark vanishes in the upper air, but still the song of the unseen host, 
with its heavenly vision of glory and its earthly promise of peace, 
broods over the discords of the ages. One day a rebellious world, 
now defiant of God and belligerent toward men, shall become loyal 
and loving. The Kingdom shall come when the will of earth 
surrenders to that of heaven. 

“Babe of a thousand birthdays, we that are young yet gray, 


White with the centuries, still can find no better thing to say, 
We that with sects and whims and wars have wasted Christmas Day. 


“Light thou thy censer to thyself, for all our fires are dim, 
Stamp thou thine image on our coin, for Cesar’s face grows grim 
And a dumb devil of pride and greed has taken hold of him. 


“We bring thee back great Christendom, churches, and towns and towers, 
And if our hands are glad, O God, to cast them down like flowers, 
*Tis not that they enrich thine hands, but they are saved from ours.”* 


In this chaos of confusion and unrest that has followed the 
World War, in which the twin dragons of Reaction and Revolution 
are struggling for mastery, let the Church of Christ arise to hush 


4 John Greenleaf Whittier: ‘The Christmas Carmen.” 
¢Gilbert Keith Chesterton: ‘‘A Song of Gifts to God.” 
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the clamor of selfishness and cruel din of militarism, that the world 
may again hear the angels sing: 


Guory To Gop IN THE HIGHEST, 
AND PEACE ON EARTH TO MEN OF GOOD WILL. 


“NOT SERVANTS, BUT FRIENDS” 


Wuen Jesus said, “Henceforth I call you not servants but 
friends,” he proclaimed our spiritual emancipation. We are 
brought from bond service to a relation of loving loyalty to the 
Master. Not that we cease to be servants, for a servant may be 
and ought to be a friend, and friendship involves the noblest service. 

We were not always friends; the nature ground of our life 
has more to do with law than with love. Life began with restraint. 
The subordination of a child must be as complete as that of a 
slave. “Must” comes before “ought,” and “ought” before “love.” 
Prudence precedes morality and morality precedes piety. The 
religious life is on various levels and God is always calling us to 
“come up higher.” There is beauty even in the lowest relations. 
The apple blossoms are lovely, but we cannot eat them; no more 
can we feed upon the unripe fruit; it takes many days of sunshine 
to change crude sap into the sweetness of the finished product of 
the vineyard or orchard. Service is a seed of which love is the 
final. flower and fruit. 

Service is training for friendship. An old servant becomes a 
friend. Companionship produces affection. It is the veteran 
soldier who will follow his commander to the death. Do not worry 
because you do not love God as you should; keep on obeying him 
and perfect love shall come to cast out fear. “The law is our 
schoolmaster to lead us to Christ.” 

The point of transition from servitude to friendship is the 
cross. “Henceforth,” says Jesus as the Passion glooms gather 
about him. The movement toward friendship came from his side. 
It is he who calls us friends and assures us of his own friendship 
by the’supreme test of love, even sacrifice to the point of death. 
“Ye have not chosen me but I have chosen you.” 

Friendship differs from servitude in its spirit. The servant 
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thinks chiefly of himself, the friend thinks much of his friend. 
To the servile feeling masters and superiors are natural enemies. 
Are we asking concerning God, “What does he want us to do?” 
not because we love him, but because we fear what he may do to 
us or for us ? 

Friendship differs from servitude in knowledge. “The serv- 
ant knoweth not what his.lord doeth.” This is the sore spot of all 
slavery. We can endure hard work and even suffering if we know 
what it means. But to be a tool employed in aimless drudgery, a 
sailor with sealed orders, a soldier ignorant of the plan of cam- 
paign, that is the real hardship of service. So Jesus has revealed 
his own aim and purpose to us, has entered into our life with in- 
telligent sympathy and filled it with loving purpose. We are not 
the slaves of fate, the pawns in a great game played by the Master 
of Eternity, but the partners of the Infinite One in the execution 
of his eternal plans. Thus life is filled with loving meaning and 
redeemed from vanity. “The secret of the Lord is with them that 
fear him, and he will show them his covenant.” 

The friend differs from the servant in his attitude toward 


service itself. The servant does only the kind and amount of work 
he is engaged to do. The coachman will not weed the garden, nor 
the gardener get out the horses. The hireling is always looking 
at the clock and listening for the bell. Love sees no such limits. 
Do you remember when the great trouble came to yout There was 
no service so humble that love would not do it gladly. Do we ever 
say of God’s work, “That is not my care,” “It is another’s duty,” 


99 66 


“T have done my part,” “Let ethers do their share” ¢ If so, we are 
still servants, ignorant of the grand abandon of a true love. Love 
loves to serve and gets beyond all the letter of the law. 
“And only the Master shall praise us 
And only the Master shall blame, 
And nobody work for money, 
And nobody work for fame, 
But all for the joy of working.” 
And there are other differences. Service means the cold nexus of 
Saturday night and the pay envelope. It asks, “What shall I get?” 
and goes on a strike if not paid enough. But the wife, who mostly 
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gets only board, clothes, and lodging, never strikes. Love is its 
own reward; asking for nothing, it has all. 

The servant is watched, the friend is trusted. We serve by 
rule, but cannot love by rule. Service is a transient relation; 
friendship is forever. Love has no time limit. He said it cen- 
turies ago and has not yet forgotten. 

“One there is, above all others, 
Well deserves the name of Friend; 


His is love beyond a brother’s, 
Costly, free, and knows no end.” 


MARKS OF THE KINGDOM 


Wuar is religion’ It is an inward spirit which manifests 
itself in outward living. Therefore the Kingdom of God is not a 
matter of mere observances such as forms and ceremonies. It is 
not eating and drinking but being and living. This is the true 
catholicity—getting rid of the external and accidental and holding 
fast the inward and essential. It is not creed, ritual, institutions 
and performances, but life itself. It is not a painted mask but a 
living soul. 

Life has always been breaking the crust of custom, leaving 
husks and shells to find the kernel of truth and reality. So the 
early Christians had to get rid of circumcision at the call of the 
new creation. When we acquire the inward life of the spirit, we 
may and ought to wear the uniform of observances, but wearing 
that uniform does not make one a Christian. So the real marks 
of the Kingdom are those three which Paul points out, “righteous- 
ness, peace and joy in the Holy Spirit” (Rom. 14. 17). 

1. Righteousness is a right relation with God. 

Religion is the life of God in the soul of man. All holiness 
is in God. We can no more be good without him than the flower 
can have life without soil or color without the sun. He is the light 
of life. Blot him out and all is dark. The Pauline doctrine of 
“imputed righteousness” simply means that God accepts the sur- 
rendered will and imparts through his Son the dedicated life to be 
developed in us, that we may be conformed to his likeness. We 
may not yet be wholly like him, but just as the architect with his 
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plans before him can see the perfect building in the scattered 
bricks, so God can see in a surrendered soul the achieved image of 
his own Son. 
2. Peace implies right relations with all other of humanity. 
Of course peace must begin with righteousness. There can be 
no peace without honor. But “being justified by faith we have 
peace.” Religion starts with holiness and mounts to reconcilia- 
tion. Not by some cowardly surrender to wrong, and not by any 
spiritual opiates can we find peace. True friendship with mankind 
cannot come by base compromise of principles. “Not as the 
world giveth give I unto you.” Love is the law of a holy life and 
love means perfect peace with God, with man and with ourselves. 
3. Joy in the Holy Spirit secures right relations with things. 
The aspiration that goes up to God in the faith that justifies 
and goes out to others in the love that reconciles comes back to our- 
selves in the hope that satisfies. “Rejoice in hope of the glory of 
God” and that hope is a “joy unspeakable and full of glory.” A 
life-giving religion is a joy-producing religion. It is not simply 
those “wild joys of living” of which Browning sings when he 
writes : ; 


How good is man’s life, the mere living! how fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses forever in joy. 


We were made for happiness as a piano or violin is made for 
music, But we must first be attuned to the melody of righteousness 
and the harmony of peace. Banish all such discords and we shall 
reach the rhythm of joy. 

Salvation begins in that feeling of guilt we call conviction of 
sin. Through pardon, which brings righteousness, comes the rest- 
ful feeling we call peace and both finally break forth in the rapture 
we call joy. Yet religion is not mere feeling, it is life, of which 
these are the results. It is character issuing in conduct. 

Paul has two favorite pictures of the Christian life. It is 
a building grounded in love, a tree that is rooted in love. So, in 
these three marks of the Kingdom, Righteousness is the founda- 
tion, Peace the superstructure and Joy the tower of the sacred 
mansion. As we see this building, transformed into an eternally 
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growing tree of life, Righteousness is its root, Peace its blossom, 
and Joy its fruit. But real Religion is the life that flows on from 
root through stem to flower and fruit. 


TWO CENTENARIAN METHODIST PREACHERS 


Two very distinguished ministers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church have passed their hundredth birthday in the past two years: 
Edward Stuart Best of the New England Conference and James 
B. Lathrop of the Indiana Conference. Such veterans are the 
richest value of the church and nation. ‘Their portraits nobly 
decorate this issue of the Mernopisr Review as a frontispiece 
and brief sketches are here given, for which the Eprror is indebted 
to the Rev. Grorcr H. Spencer, D.D., of Boston, Mass., and the 
Rev. Cuartes W. Wuirman, of Greensburg, Ind. 


Epwarp Stvartr Besr- 


First on the roll of the New England Conference stands the 
name of Edward 8. Best. Father Best has been senior member of 
the Conference since the death of Daniel Steele in 1914. Together 
with William Butler, Gilbert Haven, Fales H. Newhall, George 
M. Steele and Jotham Horton he joined the New England Con- 
ference in 1851. Daniel Steele was received into full membership 
the same year. 

Father Best was born at Newry, in the north of Ireland, Sep- 
tember 3, 1824. It is believed that he is not only the oldest min- 
ister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, but the oldest minister 
of all Methodism. Not long before his coming to America he 
was licensed to preach at Liverpool, England. His entire minis- 
terial career in his adopted country has been within the bounds 
of the New England Conference. During the fifty years of his 
effective ministry he was pastor of twenty-three churches, In 
1901 he took the retired relation. 

He was a clear, earnest and persuasive preacher, and a la- 
borious, faithful and sympathetic pastor. He was both teacher and 
evangelist. Partly, perhaps, because of his early association with 
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William Butler, in whose company he came to America, he has 
always had a deep and fruitful interest in the missionary work of 
the church. He has been a frequent contributor of verse to the 
religious press, and in 1910 published Poems from a Pastor's Port- 
folio, a selection of some fifty of his best poems, 

In 1855 Mr. Best married Miss Elizabeth Cushman Farnum, 
who died April 21, 1915. For more than twenty-five years he 
has resided with a daughter in his own house in Malden, Massa- 
chusetts. During this time he has been connected with Center 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

A delightful union of dignity and courtesy gives distinction 
to the simple, unpretentious manner of this aged and greatly be- 
loved man. Steadily year after year, decade after decade, he has 
been accumulating friendships until now, as he approaches his 
one hundred and second anniversary, he tarries in the midst of 
a filial Conference, church and community, receiving from his 
brethren, from the Malden Center Church and from his neighbors 
the love and veneration which length of days makes appropriate 
but only character commands. 


James B. Laturop 


This oldest member of the Indiana Conference and the oldest 
living graduate of Indiana University, was born in Greensburg, 
November 24, 1825. His parents were people of most honorable 
pedigree, the father descended from a Pilgrim ancestry, the Rev. 
John Lathrop, who landed on Plymouth Rock, and his mother was 
a descendant of a Huguenot family which fled from France to 
America. 

Doctor Lathrop, as his friends and neighbors call him, re- 
ceived a splendid education for his time. He was educated in the 
pioneer schools of Greensburg and graduated from the Law De- 
partment of Indiana University in 1847. Ten years later this 
university conferred on him the degree of Master of Arts. 

Before finishing his law course, he decided to become a min- 
ister of the Gospel, and on the afternoon of his admission to the 
bar, 1847, he started to take the first ministerial work assigned to 
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him by the Indiana Conference. This was in the territory of the 
“knobs” near New Albany, Indiana. This circuit covered a terri- 
tory thirty miles in length, which he traveled on horse-back, preach- 
ing a number of times each week. From this circuit, Bishop 
Morris sent him to Vincennes, a historic town then considered the 
most important charge in Southern Indiana, The young preacher 
thought himself unable to fill this important field, but did so with 
great credit to the church and to himself. 

Doctor Lathrop served eight years as “Presiding Elder’ and 
filled a number of the important charges of the Indiana Con- 
ference. His ministry was filled with the flame of evangelism 
and sound judgment. He retired from the active ministry in 1884 
and returned to Greensburg to live. 

Returning to Greensburg in 1884, Doctor Lathrop engaged 
in the banking business, and in 1905, at the age of eighty years, 
was elected president of the Citizens National Bank. He served 
in this capacity until January, 1917, with a remarkable record as 
president. 

Doctor Lathrop was married to Miss Mary C. Butler of 
Bloomington, Indiana, November 28, 1848. To this union six 
children were born. All have died except Mrs. John 8. Shannon, 
who, with her husband, lives with the father. Since the death of 
Mrs. Lathrop in 1897, Miss Lizzie Lathrop, his daughter, has been 
his constant companion and inspiration, This daughter died in 
August of this year. 

In the evening of life, Dr. Lathrop enjoys unusual health. 
He maintains a keen interest in the many activities of the com- 
munity and the larger problems of church and state. He attends 
public worship regularly and is frequently found in the prayer 
service. This man possesses a remarkable personality. He is 2 
very enthusiastic optimist and is always calm and thoughtful in 
his attitude toward people. He possesses great faith in Christ and 
his ultimate victory over sin. He is an inspiring example of 
what the Spirit of Christ can do with the human spirit. His life 
is calm and serene and full of hope as he approaches the morning 
of eternal life. 
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THE HOUSE OF THE INTERPRETER 


In this department of the Review, during 1924, several outline ex- 
positions were given concerning Moses. Here is a more general study 
which may suggest a number of sermons: 

The youth of Moses was spent amid the pomp and splendor of Egypt, 
his manhood in the land of Midian near Sinai, and his maturity in the 
desert region between the Red Sea and the east bank of the Jordan. He 
was buried in the land of Moab. 

Rameses II, the great Egyptian builder of monuments and treasure 
cities, was the Pharaoh of the oppression. Probably Merenptah was the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus. This period is the birthtime of both religious 
and political ideas. As Chevalier von Bunsen says: “History was born.” 
Primitive peoples like the Sumerians and Hittites are soon to pass away. 
This was the divine background for one of the greatest personalities in 
the story of mankind. 


Tue LAw-LIvER AND THE LAW-GIVER 


A family went down into Egypt; a nation came out. Wandering tribes 
are welded into a disciplined people. Abraham is the father of the Hebrew 
race, but Moses is the founder of the Israelite nation. More than that: 
as the Jew later became the supreme moral messenger to mankind, Moses 
must be owned as the first maker of modern civilization. The glory of 
Greece and the grandeur of Rome could not have been preserved for the 
world had not the righteousness of Israel filled them with divine life. We 
Americans ought always to group Moses with Washington and Lincoln, 
for he was more than the liberator of a captive race: he was a first former 
both of social and of spiritual democracy. 

1. Moses was a man trained for his mission. God always prepares his 
servants by discipline for higher revelation and mightier missions. God 
is not ready until we are ready. His chief task is in preparing us. Moses 
had a pious Hebrew mother chosen by an Egyptian princess for a guar- 
dian. So to his boyhood there came the inheritance of the faith of his 
fathers and the teaching of the wisdom of the most advanced people of the 
age. And secular training is needed by the servants of God. It was not the 
fisherman Peter but the scholar Paul who made Christianity a universal 
religion. It was Wesley of Oxford who gave the world-wide impulse to 
the evangelical revival of the eighteenth century. The ignorant man can 
be saved and he can help to save others, but he cannot lay permanent 
foundations or build enduring walls for the City of God. 

But God is a stern Schoolmaster. The forty years of mundane culture 
in Egypt were not enough to train the poet and prophet, the liberator and 
legislator. The supreme mission did not come to him until Moses was 
eighty—forty years of weary waiting in the wilds of Midian. And he 
acquired a noble patience. “He endured as seeing him who is invisible.” 
He was weaned from the pleasures of social worldliness. Society may 
become a disease for which solitude is the cure. Most prophets have come 
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from the desert. The voice of comfort for the world is first heard “crying 
in the wilderness.” We need to learn the world’s wisdom—and we need 
to unlearn it too. 

Moses was also taught by lowly toil. Moses adds to the education of 
the courtier the watchful service of the shepherd. A man must be 
stripped of the fashion of this world, the artificial trappings of rank, 
wealth, and luxury, to get down to the real man; for it is to the man that 
comes the vision and the voice. 

2. What are the qualities of a prepared soul? Moses acquired the 
inquiring mind. It is the glory of man that he asks questions. He is 
curious about the burning bush. “What is thy name?” he asks of the 
Voice. “Show me thy face,” he demands of the mountain splendor. The 
intellect is not at war with religion. All science and philosophy are 
born of wonder. God notes the investigating spirit and to it God speaks. 
And the gate of curiosity leads into the sanctuary of reverence. Moses 
takes off his shoes as he approaches the Presence. Our iconoclastic age 
needs the lesson. Emerson said: “No greater calamity can befall a nation 
than its loss of worship.” Frivolity takes the life out of things. To that 
spirit to which nothing is sacred the star depths are silent, nature has 
no word, and God is veiled. 


“Not only round our infancy 

Doth heaven with all its splendor lie; 
Daily, with souls that cringe and plot, 
We Sinais climb and know it not.” 


It is to such a soul as that of Moses, a seeking and a reverent soul, that 
revelation comes. Everybody can see the bush; only the prepared soul 
can see the fire. The scientific man can tell you its species; but only the 
seer perceives the divine presence in the common things of life. 

3. Moses’ mission had God behind it. God said with regard to captive 
Israel, “J am come down” (Exod. 3. 8). And one might say, Now all will 
be right, for God has put his hand to the task. But no, he says, “I will 
send thee” (3. 10). God works through human instrumentality. But all 
holy leadership has God behind it. Great souls are great because of the 
“power not ourselves.” The rod of Moses, with which he led his sheep, 
becomes by surrender the rod of God, which controls winds and waves 
and the destinies of mankind. If we put our littleness in God’s hand, 
he will invest it with his greatness. And to Moses, and through him to 
us, there comes a new revelation of God, By the name “Jehovah” is re- 
vealed the covenant Gad, a missionary God, a God at the service of man- 
kind. Everything is a failure which does not begin big. “In the beginning 
God” is the cause not only of creation but also of every forward movement 
of humanity. God is more than Creator: he is Providence and Redeemer. 
He not only watched the bitterness of the bondage and came down to help: 
he broods over our bleeding and broken world; and if we join with him, 
he will rescue and redeem it. 

4. Moses was an industrial deliverer. He was the founder of both 
a social and a spiritual democracy. The first great national hymn of 
history—the song of Moses—is a Marseillaise of deliverance from indus- 
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trial bondage. The romance of political liberty begins at the banks of the 
Nile. Magna Charta and the Declaration of Independence had their key- 
note there. The Ten Commandments, which are at the basis of the Sinaitic 
covenant, were not a one-sided transaction; they were more than an ar- 
bitrary decree of the Monarch of earth and sky: the law was a mutual 
compact between God and man. Jehovah, the covenant God, submits it 
to a referendum. He calls his people “a kingdom of priests, a holy na- 
tion.” The elders of Israel, acting as representatives of the people, bind 
the bargain with Jehovah. Not only did he choose his people, but they 
also chose him. He had said by the mouth of Moses to Pharaoh, “Let 
my people go” (Exod. 5.1). They went forth to serve him and discovered 
that his service is freedom. For liberty is not deliverance from law; it 
is finding the divine order that gives help to life. It is not the submission 
of a slave but the obedience of a son. The bird is free in the air, and the 
fish in the sea: but neither would be free out of its element. There is no 
human liberty apart from God. His fatherhood is the key to the freedom 
and brotherhood of man. 


THE ARENA 


WILL THE CHURCHES EVER UNITE? 


Once in a while a great man arises with a burning flame in his soul 
that causes him to labor and pray and travail for the union of churches. 
We have had many men, like the present moderator of the Presbyterian 
(Northern) Assembly, to declare that they are going to devote their time 
to the unification of all Christian bodies and more especially to the union 
of all like bodies. Dr. Newman Smythe, during his life time, was espe- 
cially interested in the “Passing Protestantism and Coming Catholicism.” 
But he slept with his fathers before his dream was realized. Others like 
him have had the same dream and like him too they sleep. The churches 
are still divided and their leaders seem unable to rise above the things that 
tear asunder into the unifying presence of the body of Christ. 

The year 1925 has witnessed some daring attempts to heal the 
breaches in some of the riven churches. Among these attempts there were 
some successes and some failures. The Methodists in England were more 
successful than their brethren in America. In Canada there was a partial 
success with the unified church going ahead while a few irreconcilable 
die-hards organize an independent church. In the United States the 
Northern branch of the Methodist Church voted overwhelmingly for the 
union, but the Southern branch refused to accept the plan of union. What 
a fine opportunity the Methodists of America had to lead the earth in the 
spirit of world brotherhood. 

With the exception of these few definite attempts to unite the 
churches the whole matter is very largely in the resolution stage. It 
is easy to pass resolutions—especially in a Methodist Conference if they 
are offered just before the appointments are read. It is very easy to get 
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a few picked men in a conference or gathering to vote in favor of union. 
But to unite every shade of opinion and unify every element of leadership 
in the churches is a task for giants. To make a plan of union that will 
meet every need and solve every condition and in truth satisfy everybody 
concerned is a job calculated to crack the brain of a saint and break the 
heart of a dreamer. 

Logicians sometimes argue from the general to the particular; some- 
times from the particular to the general. In a consideration of the ques- 
tion of the union of the churches it is well to look at the defeat suffered 
by the late plan voted on by the Methodists. One church adopted the plan 
by a practically unanimous vote: the other church defeated the 
same plan by failing to give it a three-fourths majority of all votes by 
nearly two thousand. Now just why should one church adopt by a large 
vote and the other church reject by a large vote? 

1. There was suspicion of the plan. The issue was approached nega- 
tively. The question asked by the opponents of Unification was not, 
“What have we in common with the Northern Methodists?” but, “What 
are the differences between the Northern and Southern churches?” “They 
are different from us and we can’t get along with them.” The opponents 
of the plan early seized the psychological moment for sowing down the 
field with propaganda discrediting the plan. The rank and file of the 
people read what someone wrote about the plan rather than the plan 
itself. In the campaign the provisions of the plan were early lost sight of 
and in their stead came the concept of Unification. Many churches voted 
on the question of Unification and not on the plan—for vast numbers vot- 
ing in congregational meetings had never read the plan at all. They were 
called upon to give an organizational expression without knowing the 
details of the plan upon which they were passing. The irreconcilables 
called for congregational voting, and many churches, at the suggestion of 
anti-advocates, registered their minds on the issue. This procedure very 
largely determined the lay vote, especially in the Southeastern section, 
where there was a feeling that the layman should represent the will of 
his church. In one place where the vote was taken the minister told 
his people: “If you want to lose all your church property, vote for this 
plan.” In another place this statement was given: “If you want Negroes 
sitting by you in church, vote for this plan.” 

2. There was failure to distinguish between liberalism and infidelity. 
The Southern church is strong on fundamentalism. The opponents of 
Unification early branded the Northern church with the term “Modernism.” 
Some evidences of modernistic tendencies were found in the Northern 
church and these were used to discredit that church before the rank and 
file of the people of the Southern church. Some of these people look upon 
a modernist as an infidel and a liberal as an atheist. They think that a 
literal infallible Bible is necessary to one’s salvation. Fundamentalist 
propaganda in the Southern church has been so strong that the unifica- 
tionists—composed of both fundamentalists and modernists—were unable 
to make the church as a whole feel that in matters of doctrine and polity 
the Northern and Southern church are essentially one. As a matter of 
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fact, warfare between these two schools of religious thought has not 
broken to the surface in the Methodist Church, but in the Unification 
fight many of its opponents played up Northern liberalism as a reason why 
the plan should be rejected. 

3. A divided leadership. With a divided leadership the Southern 
church was necessarily divided. The four largest episcopal areas of the 
church were led by four of the five anti bishops. The five bishops who 
opposed the adoption of the plan of Unification presided over twenty-one 
of the forty-four Conferences voting on the question in the Southern 
church. These twenty-one Conferences represent about two thirds of 
the total membership of the church. Only one of the pro-unification 
bishops held an American Conference east of the Mississippi River. All 
of the Conferences, with but one exception, presided over by the nine pro- 
unification bishops voted in favor of the. plan. Leadership means much 
in any issue. 

4. The Negro. The fact that the Northern church has in it a small 
proportionate number of Negro members furnished fuel for the flame of 
racial hatred to shine in the campaign. Racial trouble and dire calamity 
were preached as sure doom should the Southern church adopt the plan. 
“Shall we surrender the integrity of an established racial principle just 
for the sake of being large in numbers? If we adopt this plan Negroes 
will demand recognition in our churches on the same basis as the whites 
and the two Negro bishops in the Northern church will demand social 
equality when traveling in the South. For they will be ‘bishops of the 
whole church.’” Thus the smoldering fire was beaten into flame and the 
old slave issues of two generations ago were freshened in the quickened 
emotions of the older members of the church. 

The plan met defeat. Will the churches ever unite? Not yet. 


Troy, Alabama NogkMAN McLeop. 





HUMOR IN THE PULPIT 


Humor in the pulpit has for the most part been conspicuous by its 
absence. With a few notable exceptions, the preachers I have personally 
known have indulged this quality very little or none in the pulpit. Many 
of them have exhibited in private a very rich and delightful capacity 
for humor. In fact, it is a sort of widespread assumption in this country 
that at a dinner table where preachers eat together is the very best place 
to hear the latest jokes and to see the friendly interchange of wit. But 
in the pulpit the preacher usually seems to leave this behind. 

The same seems to have been generally true of preachers of other cen- 
turies. In looking through any book of biographical sketches of preach- 
ers, one finds very few of them referred to as having been given to the 
use of humor in any form in the pulpit. 

It is also interesting to note that the text books on the art of preach- 
ing have little to say on this subject. Davis’ book, The Principles of 
Preaching, one of the best recent textbooks, makes no reference whatever 
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to humor. Quayle, himself a master of humor, makes no reference to the 
right and wrong use of humor in his book, The Pastor Preacher. Even 
Buckley’s great book on extemporaneous oratory makes only very inci- 
dental references to the use of humor. 

Humor, however, is one of the most useful and powerful instruments 
which the preacher has to assist him in performing his task. It has been 
rightly understood and utilized by many secular writers and speakers and 
by a few of the world’s great preachers. Jesus himself did not hesitate 
to use the humorous on occasion. It reveals itself in a vein of biting sar- 
casm as he ridicules the self-righteous Pharisees who prayed to be seen 
of men. Jesus said, with fine irony, “They have their reward.” 

Isaiah, the great orator of the Old Testament, also knew the power 
of humor. What could be more effective than his humorous attack on the 
two-faced politics of his day, which made alliances with both the great- 
rival empires of Egypt and Assyria? Isaiah said it was a “bed too short 
to stretch yourself upon it and the covering too narrow to wrap yourself 
in it.” 

There are traces of this quality also in the record of Saint Paul. We 
guess there was a twinkle in Paul’s eye when he stood in that council 
chamber where half were Pharisees and half Sadducees and cried out, 
“I am a Pharisee.” 

The great Chrysostom also seems to have used the humorous. It is 
recorded that he was a devoted student of some of the old Greek comedians 
and the records of his preaching indicate that this was on occasion an 
element of his power. 

But why multiply names of preachers? The reader will pardon a 
Methodist writer for mentioning one more name, the late Bishop Quayle, 
who used the humorous freely and powerfully in his sermons, and thus 
closing the catalogue. 

The reasons for the neglect of humor in preaching are evident. It 
is a dangerous instrument unless skillfully used. There is always the 
possibility that the hearers will be engrossed with the mere humor itself 
and lose sight of the serious truths which the humor is intended to en- 
force or express. This is a danger that does not disturb the political ora- 
tor nor the entertainer or dramatist. Preaching is a serious business, not 
a mere entertainment, and humor must be kept in subordination as an 
obedient servant or else avoided. 

It is worth while to note some important functions which humor can 
perform and perform better than any other instrument. 

In the first place, humor is the only effective way of lightening up a 
heavy discourse. Shakespeare consummately uses the humorous in this 
way in his heavy tragedies. Modern preaching is suffering grievously 
for the lack of it. Extreme brevity in preaching is almost universally 
demanded to-day. People will not tolerate long or heavy and meaty ser- 
mons. The result is a vastly lighter vein of preaching in many pulpits. 
And when sermons are so seriously shortened, it is impossible for them 
to carry a full freight of thought. It is useless to merely protest against 
this tendency. It is suicidal to good preaching to submit. The only 
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solution is to adapt the preaching to meet the problem. People will listen 
to heavier and even longer sermons if they are given the necessary oppor- 
tunity for relaxations, just as Shakespeare furnishes in the humorous 
scenes in his tragedies. 

Humor is also often highly illuminating. We can see many things 
much more clearly through laughter than through tears. This is a prime 
function of the cartoon. It distorts the truth into the humorous in order 
to make the truth vivid. Lowell uses the humorous in this way in his 
Biglow Papers. 

Perhaps the most inviting use of the humorous for the preacher, how- 
ever, is as a method of scourging sin and folly. That was Ben Jonson's 
use of humor in his great comedies of “Humor.” There is no more effec- 
tive weapon for dealing with sin. Robert Burns’ ridicule of the proud 
woman with the louse on her bonnet is the most effective rebuke of pride 
possible. Nobody likes to be laughed at. And what is equally important 
to the preacher, people will heed the warning of friendly ridicule without 
being offended when another form of rebuke would often result in stub- 
born resistance. And here is a weapon that the preacher can use on 
nearly every form of sin, and especially the popular follies of our day. 

This article is not intended as a plea for the retailing of humorous 
stories in the pulpit, although we believe that every religious magazine 
should carry a column of “Wise and Otherwise.” Our real purpose, 
however, is to invite serious attention to the great potential power of this 
instrument of the orator and to encourage its proper cultivation and use. 


El Dorado Springs, Mo. PavuL Baton. 


ZEBEDEE 2,000 YEARS AFTER 


Who is it has authority 

To say that Christ called Zebedee 

To follow Him, and preach the word, 
E’en though his children’s call he heard? 


Nets must not all be cast aside; 

For daily bread must be supplied: 

And multitudes must still be fed; 

God’s saints themselves need daily bread. 


It may have been that Zebedee, 

Still fishing in the Galilee, 

Had caught the “sardines” in that net, 
That fed the multitudes, who sat, 


Expectant, when the chubby lad 
Donated all the lunch he had, 

And saw the Master bless and break 
The “loaves and fishes” for their sake! 
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Let Jesus call whom He may choose; 

And none He calls wait, or refuse, 

But preach the truth that makes men free; 
Or mend their nets by Galilee! 


“For where our duty’s task is wrought, 
In unison with God’s great thought,” 
The record He will not forget! 

And love can miss no Olivet. 


No more dishonor Zebedees, 
Mending their nets beside life’s seas. 
Still feed the hungry multitudes 
And share in Christ’s Beatitudes! 


Wilmington, Del. G. L. HaRpEsty. 


THE CENTENARY OF JOSEPH ARCH, THE ENGLISH METHODIST 
REFORMER 


One hundred years ago, on November 10, 1826, was born in the 
Warwickshire village of Barford one whose name was destined to ring in 
the ears of the English peasant as a liberator—Joseph Arch. 

His life and work comprise one of the notable examples of what the 
world owes to the tradition of the lay ministry of Methodism. Born of 
humble parentage, Joseph Arch grew up as a hard-working agricultural 
laborer, who, in spite of his high intelligence and great industry, for years 
only succeeded in just keeping the wolf from the door. 

The iron had entered into his soul. Consider this picture—it is told 
by Arthur Clayden in The Revolt of the Field: 

His father, after fifty years of unremitting toil, had to give up work. 
As the old man crept into bed, he wept, fearing the workhouse, and he 
said to his sen, “I be afeared, Joe, the parish wi! give thee nothing for 
me, as you're a Methody.” 

“Joe was not anxious that they should. But Joe’s wife had been in 
the habit of earning two shillings a week at charing, and now that the 
old man needed nursing, she had to give that up, and stop at home, 

“To the Guardians Arch made a reasonable offer: ‘Gentlemen, I don’t 
want you to support my aged father; but if you'll give my wife is. 6d. 
towards nursing him, now she is out of her charing, I shall be much 
obliged to you.’ 

“‘Certainly not, Arch. Your father can go to the workhouse, and you 
must pay lis. 6d. towards the expense.’ 

“‘Good morning, gentlemen. I’d sooner rot under a hedge, than he 
should go there.’” 

The writer who recorded this scene, writing in 1874, thus described 
the cottage, and its interior: “Right in the center of the village stands a 
comfortably built cottage. If we had opened the door, say two years ago, 
we should bave found a neatly dressed laborer’s wife, ironing her hus- 
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band’s shirt. That husband was probably twenty miles off, cutting and 
putting in order Farmer Brown’s quickset hedge.” 

Then you enter the cottage. “As you take the proffered chair, and 
look about you, you see sundry signs of its being a religious household. 
The colored prints on the walls savor more of Palestine than the prize 
ring, and to confirm your impressions, a Primitive Methodist preacher's 
plan is seen behind the door. This is the home of Joseph Arch.” 

In the midst of his whirlwind campaign for the improvement of the 
lot of the English peasantry, Arch said at Newbury: 

“I stand before you to-night as a Methodist local preacher of twenty- 
five years’ standing. During that time I have walked more than seven 
thousand miles to preach to my fellow man... .I never had a sixpence 
from the state for it, nor did I want it. .. . God would not be mocked 
by a defective Christianity, which taught men that they might rob their 
fellow man, starve and impoverish him, and that it was all in the right 
of Divine appointment. As a nation they had mocked God, and set him 
at defiance.” 

What did Joseph Arch accomplish? The formation of a Union of 
agricultural laborers which at one time had 100,000 members, and which 
in many places was automatically the means of raising wages. In the 
first enthusiasm of the movement, some 200 Warwickshire peasants went 
on strike for higher wages (Arch had dreamed of securing for them a 
wage of sixteen shillings a week), and the whole of England rang with 
the noise of this portent. A great meeting in support of the movement 
was held in London, when comfortable folk were shocked to learn of 
the penury of the rural workers. 

Arch anticipated Gladstone in the lightning rapidity of his tours 
throughout the country. Again and again he directed something akin to 
the righteous wrath of a prophet at the parson who, hand in hand with 
the squire, opposed what, to put it kindly, may be described as passive 
resistance to the movement. 

The degradation of the rustics’ lot lingered in his mind to the day 
of his death. “I remember,” he says in his autobiography, “the time when 
the parson’s wife used to sit in state in her pew in the chancel, and the 
poor women used to walk up the church and make a curtsey to her before 
taking the seats set apart for them.” 

One cleric suggested the village horse pond as a fit destination for 
the “agitators” or delegates sent out by the Union to open new branches. 
Happily, the true spirit of Christianity has gone from strength to strength 
since such words were uttered. 

Arch’s name became familiar to everyone who read the newspapers, 
and to many who did not read them, and could not. He entered Parlia- 
ment. He was consulted by cabinet ministers. But fame did not move 
him from his center, nor did it turn his head. He died in the old Barford 
cottage in 1919, an aged servant of God and man, whose span of years had 
embraced such remarkable experiences. 

WILKINSON SHERREN. 

London, England. 
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BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


THE BRAND OF JESUS 


Henceforth let no man trouble me; for I bear branded on my body 
the marks of Jesus.—Gal. 6. 17, R. V. 

Tuts letter to the Galatians is Paul’s declaration of spiritual inde- 
pendence and of our gospel liberty. It is the scriptural citadel of Prot- 
estantism in its rejection of externalism in religion, such as laws, codes, 
rituals and ceremonies. It is a most intense document written as with 
jets of flame. He apparently ridicules the idea of regarding even such 
distinguished apostles as James, Peter, and John to be pillars of the 
church, and as to Peter, that pretended predecessor of the Papacy, he 
charges him with dissimulation in behalf of Judaistic Christianity and so 
violation of our spiritual freedom. Martin Luther naturally said: “I have 
married the Epistle to the Galatians; it is my wife.” 

The text above quoted is the personal conclusion of Paul after he had 
finished his argument. He dismissed the whole crowd of Judaizing prose- 
lyters with a fine contempt. When a man has been compelled to suffer for 
a profound conviction, he will no longer argue about it. It has written 
itself in his inward nature and he will not go into bondage. It is as if 
he said: “I am no raw recruit to be easily turned back, but a scarred vet- 
eran who will not retreat. My colors are nailed to the mast and shall not 
come down.” 

1. What was that Brand to which he referred? His opponents had 
boasted of their circumcision as a mark of their covenant rights. But Paul 
will glory only in the Cross of Christ. He claims that there are other 
symbols of Divine ownership than those of the Jewish ritual, and there- 
fore asserts, “I too am branded but in another way. I bear the marks 
of Jesus.” 

What is the significance of that symbol? Slaves, like sheep and cattle, 
have been branded as a sign of ownership. Even many Roman soldiers 
would tattoo the names of their commanders upon their arms as a sign of 
loyalty. Temple slaves in Galatia may have borne the names and signs of 
their gods in their flesh. But Paul sees beyond these the five wounds of 
our Lord—the outward marks of a love that was unto death. 

(It is interesting in this connection to study the more modern phe- 
nomena of stigmatization. From Francis of Assisi, dying in 1226 with 
some such marks alleged to have been upon his hands and breast and feet, 
down to the fairly well attested case of Louise Latour in 1883, some cases 
have been noted in which strong emotional excitement has produced cer- 
tain simulations of the sacred wounds. These must not be regarded as 
miracles, but merely a psychological result of the volitional direction of 
trophic function.) 

Now, as to the external facts in the life of Paul, he doubtless did 
carry in his body literal marks of his sufferings for Christ’s sake. Three 
times beaten by the Roman rods, five times flayed by the Jewish scourges, 
stoned at Lystra, shipwrecked upon the Mediterranean, cast among the 
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beasts at Ephesus—he did bear scars not unlike those stripes of the 
Master by which we are all healed. And then he suffered from some 
chronic disease as well, that “thorn in the flesh” from which the Divine 
grace did not deliver him. (Was it sore eyes to which he possibly may 
refer in Gal. 4. 13-15, and which may have caused him to use such “large 
letters” in the passages written by his own hand. Gal. 6. 117) What- 
ever special signs he may refer to, he did not regard them as merely visual 
marks like circumcision; they were brands resulting from a sublime self- 
dedication to the service of Jesus Christ. 

2. What then is spiritually implied by the Brand? Such marks of the 
body are of little worth unless they are also borne by the soul. The real 
scars are not on head or hands, they are within. The Cross borne in the 
heart will make its marks upon the body. 

It implies ownership. The brand reveals the Master. The body may 
become a telltale of the soul. Just like the British “broad arrow” marked 
on many objects, which means “the King’s own.” At last all master pas- 
sions of the soul write themselves in the form and features. These are 
moral masteries. Toil is indicated by the horny hand, pain by the deep- 
lined face, study by pallor, business by the shrewd look and restlessness. 
So Paul cries: “I have suffered for Jesus and I belong to him. Every 
scar on my body or wrinkle on my face says so.” 

It implies service. The wounds of Jesus are symbols of obligation. 
The nails bought our hands to work and our feet to travel for him, the 
thorns our head to think for him, and the spear bought our heart to 
love him. Love will reveal itself in service. Many artists can see more 
beauty in age than in youth, for it carries the marks of life and experience. 
It is not the characterless look of flawless perfection but the face and 
form into which life has written meanings that is truly beautiful. There- 
fore Chaplain McCabe loved to sing “My mother’s beautiful hands.” 

It implies protection. Adolph Deissmann (Bible Studies, 346ff., see 
also his Light From the Ancient East, 303ff.) suggested the wearing of 
charms or of a talisman as a prophylactic against injury or harm. Some 
times such marks of sorcery were tattooed upon the body as a supposed 
defense against danger. So this reference to the stigmata of Jesus as 
borne by Paul may be considered as a sort of incantation: “Don’t touch 
me. I am a sacred person. I bear the marks of the Cross.” There are 
a number of passages in the Old Testament where Jehovah is pictured as 
placing signs on hand and brow. (Isa. 44. 5, many. Bzek. 9. 4.) Con- 
secration is a sacred charm against evil. God says, “Touch not my proph- 
ets and do my anointed no harm.” He cares for his own as one does for 
“the apple of his eye.” Let all persecutors take warning. He who injures 
one of God’s children is wounding Jesus himself. 

It implies fellowship. This brand means more than mere bondage to 
the Lord Jesus, it implies a certain likeness to him. Jesus does not 
suffer his atoning sacrifice all alone; we may share his cross and krow 
the fellowship of his suffering. By this are Christ and Christ-like things 
known. The apostle says in this same epistle: “I am crucified with 
Christ.” There is a most significant legend in that story of Saint Martin, 
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who challenged the devil, who came to him in the form of his Lord, with, 
“Where is the print of the nails?” and the demon vanished. 

3. What is the worth of this Brand? Paul points it out as a badge of 
moral independence. All freedom is found by submission to the highest 
mastery. “I belong to Jesus Christ” is a declaration of independence from 
all other domination. It is the voice of a victor. 

It is a source of noble pride. He says not “I have,” but “I bear the 
brand of Jesus.” As an ensign bears the banner, as a knight carries his 
blazoned shield or armorial bearings, so a Christian glories in the marks 
of his Lord. Paul glories in the cross and in tribulations. (Gal. 6. 14.) 
Shall we be ashamed of the pain and stripes by which the soul grew free 
and strong? So sang Browning in his “Ben Ezra”: 


“Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids not sit, nor stand but go; 
Strive and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare never grudge the throe.” 


As Lafayette boasted of the wounds he received at the battle of German- 
town, so many of Christ’s soldiers proudly carry and show his scars. 

It has an evidential value. The highest testimony is that of life. A 
martyr is forever a witness—that is what the word martyr means. Jesus 
says, “Behold my hands and my feet.” Not by the Holy Supper only is 
the Lord’s death shown, but we make our life a perpetual sacrament. 
The world needs to see the Crucified Lord. They can find him only in 
lives that show forth the Lord’s death. 

Not all the brands of Jesus are those of pain. He lives in the loving 
glance, the friendly smile and the kindly word. 


“Father of eternal grace, 
Glorify thy Son in me; 
Sweetly beaming in my face 
May the world thine image see.” 


Fellowship in suffering is fellowship in glory. The tree, marked in 
the forest as the King’s own, shall be cut down one day and be shaped 
into the choicest handwork of the Master. 

“If any man will be my disciple, let him take up his cross and deny 
himself daily and be my disciple.” 





FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE IN GERMANY 


Many people in America are under the impression that since the 
separation of church and state which took place in the German revolution 
the German State Church has been cut off from state support and is now 
depending upon the voluntary contributions of the members. This is an 
erroneous notion. As a matter of fact there has never been such a thing 
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as a German State Church. From the time of Charlemagne until the revo- 
lution of 1918 each German prince or duke or king regulated the eccle- 
siastical affairs in his own domain. When the German Empire was 
founded in 1871 the imperial government did not assume the control of 
church affairs but left jurisdiction over them to the authority of the 
several constituent states. Hence there were in the former German Em- 
pire not less than thirty-eight different Protestant state churches, every 
one of them entirely independent of the other, but every one under state 
control. In the present German Republic there are still thirty separate 
Protestant national churches, Prussia alone having eight of them. Each 
one has its own constitution, its own government, its own financial budget, 
its own laws and regulations. Since these former state churches are not 
expansive or growing churches but are limited to a given territory, cover- 
ing the whole territory and including the whole Protestant population, 
there is no danger of overlapping or duplicating work. Formerly these 
churches had no official bond of union. Since 1921 an overhead organ- 
ization was created, the “German Evangelical Church Federation,” with 
the aim to guard and represent the common interests of the various na- 
tional churches, “without, however, in any way infringing upon the com- 
plete independence of the several federated churches in all questions per- 
taining to creed, constitution and administration.” 


SEPARATION FRoM THE STATE 


The separation means merely that the churches are no longer integral 
parts of the state machinery. Formerly the king or duke or prince was 
the official head, the bishop of the church. He appointed the superintend- 
ents and all the leading church officers. The consistories derived their 
authority from the king and ruled the church in behalf of the king. They 
as well as the pastors were government officials. There was a government 
Department of “Cults and Education” just as there are Departments of 
Foreign Affairs, of the Interior, of the Army and Navy, etc., and all eccle- 
siastical matters were controlled by this Department. New laws and regu- 
lations affecting the church were passed by the legislatures of the several 
states and needed the confirmation of the Minister of Cults and the 
sovereign. 

All this has been changed. The governing body of the church is 
no longer a department of the state. The church is now self-governing. 
It elects its own consistories and officers, its legislative and administra- 
tive bodies. The pastors are no longer government officials appointed by 
the state. The church is now allowed to lead its own life. However, the 
state still insists that all church laws previous to their promulgation be 
submitted for approval to the government. If approval be withheld the 
law may not be promulgated but is referred back to the Church Synod. 


THe NatTionaAL CHuRCcHES No FREE CHURCHES 
The national churches are far from meeting our conception of a 
free church. They have retained several important features of the former 
state churches, Their membership is not voluntary. You do not join 
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the church. You are born into the church, and you remain a member of 
the church unless you formally withdraw. Thus the Protestant national 
churches claim all citizens of the state as their members except Catholics, 


f Jews, and those who have formally withdrawn. The membership is built 
e upon the fictitious assumption that the whole nation has a vital interest 
- in the church and is Christian at heart. One of the far-seeing church- 
y ; men, Dr. Erich Stange of Leipzig, calls the provision of the new consti- 
© tution according to which all citizens who have not formally withdrawn 
e are by law considered members of the national churches, “a tragedy,” and 


i says that “thus, in a fatal moment, the continuance of the national 
a churches in their former seize has been accomplished thanks to the law 
t of inertia, but it would never have been brought about if membership 
4 were depending upon voluntary decision.” Thus people who have no in- 
, terest whatever in church matters, blatant infidels, open enemies of reli- 


e gion, may exercise all the rights and privileges of church membership. 
a They may vote in their local churches, they may elect infidels as their 
h representatives to the synods. They may and, in fact, they often do, carry 
r the issues of their political parties into the church elections. 
4 The churches are not free, because they are still supported by the 
a state. The individual member is in no way called upon to manifest his 
loyalty to the church by going into his pocket and making a free-will offer- 
ing for his church. The churches are supported partly by special sub- 
sidies in money made by the governments and partly by special taxes 
1 levied by the churches but collected by the government. As a matter of 
® fact, in a number of German states the churches receive now larger sub- 
- sidies than they did before the separation. The state of Prussia, for in- 
J stance, before the war paid an annual subsidy of twenty-three million 
marks to the Protestant churches; after the war, when the value of the 
t German mark had depreciated, but before the deflation assumed large 
f proportions, the subsidy was raised to ninety million marks. The state 
. law of 1922 contains the following provision: “In order to enable the 
: evangelical national churches to increase the salaries and pensions of 


their ministers corresponding to the changed conditions of living, the 
ad state, beginning with April 1, 1922, will pay to the national churches of 
the older provinces a subsidy of marks 72,700,000 per annum, to the na- 
tional churches of the new provinces a subsidy of marks 27,500,000.” 
‘ After the stabilization of the mark at the rate of marks 4.20 to the Amer- 
, ican dollar the amounts have been fixed as follows: Prussia paid in 1925 
y forty-three million marks (about $10,100,000) for the evangelical churches, 
° eighteen and one half millions for the Catholic Church; Bavaria, marks 
. 11,966,000 for the Catholics, marks 4,764,000 for the Protestants; Wiirttem- 
° berg, marks 4,631,000 for the Protestants, marks 2,643,000 for the Cath- 
olics; Baden, marks 1,050,000 for the Protestants, marks 900,000 for the 
Catholics. These amounts have been guaranteed until 1928. At that time 
the subsidies will be fixed again for another period of three or five years. 
In some states the decision is still pending. Only a few of the smaller 
states, as Hamburg, Bremen, Braunschweig, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, pay 
no subsidies. 
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In addition to these very liberal state subsidies the churches have 
the right to levy special church rates. The internal revenue officers are 
obliged by law to submit the tax lists to the church officials, and the 
churches are entitled to levy a tax not exceeding ten per cent of the 
income tax; in Saxony the limit is fifteen per cent. The tax collectors 
collect this church tax together with the regular income tax and any 
delinquents are liable to be fined. Only those who have formally with- 
drawn from the national churches are exempt from the special church 
taxes; in some states this exemption becoming valid two years after the 
withdrawal has been registered. 


THE DiscRIMINATION AGAINST FREE CHURCHES 


This system works a great injustice upon the members of the free 
churches, as, for instance, the Methodists, the Baptists and others. They 
have to support not only their own churches but also the national 
churches. While those who have formally withdrawn from the national 
churches are exempt from paying the apecial church taxes, they have to 
pay their share toward the subsidies which are paid by the government 
to the national church, because those subsidies are taken out of the 
general budget. Not only the individual Methodist is compelled in this 
way to contribute toward the support of the national church, but the 
Methodist churches have to pay taxes on their church properties, and 
that money comes out of the pockets of the individual members. Thus 
they are really taxed twice by the government for the support of the 
national churches. 

A short time ago we built a neat little church in a smal] town near 
Cassel in Prussia. An appeal was taken against the demand to pay the 
property tax and the Superior Court rendered the following decision: 
“Taxes have to be paid on all improved and unimproved real estate with 
the exception of churches, chapels and other buildings used for public 
worship. The terms ‘churches,’ ‘chapels,’ ete., include only buildings 
which are the property of the Evangelical National Church or of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The Methodist Church is outside of the na- 
tional church; its work is in harmony neither with the evangelical] nor 
with the Roman Catholic National Church. The claim that the building 
in question is to all appearances a churchly building would be valid only 
if the church or chapel were the property of a religious organization which 
is part of the Evangelical or the Catholic National Church.” 

Of late, several German states, among them Saxony, Bavaria, Wiirt- 
temburg, Baden, Hamburg, Bremen, have given legal recognition to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, thereby exempting our property from paying 
property tax. Prussia, conservative and reactionary, has thus far with- 
held recognition. If the Methodists were exempt from the compulsory 
support of the national churches—their income taxes going toward the 
support of the Protestant as well as of the Catholic churches—they would 
not need any subsidies from the Board of Foreign Missions. 

There was a titne, immediately after the revolution, when the revo- 
lutionary governments threatened to cut off the subsidies. If the power 
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had remained in the hands of the Socialists this would have been done. 
However, the Socialists were not numerous enough to yield that power. 
They were compelled to form a coalition government with the Roman 
Catholics and it is due to the Roman Catholic influence that the former 
financial status of the national churches was maintained. The churches 
claim that toward the end of the eighteenth century and at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century the state dispossessed them of the large land 
holdings which they owned and that the subsidies merely represent the 
payment of interest on the immense capital involved. During the period 
of inflated money some states, notably Saxony and the newly formed 
state of Thuringia, paid the subsidies, which were calculated in gold 
marks, in the corresponding amount of paper marks without taking 
notice of the decrease in valuation. Thereby great hardship was in- 
flicted upon the pastors. But this has been remedied since the stabiliza- 
tion of the money. The subsidies now are ample. No demands are made 
upon the Protestants over and beyond their taxes except for the support 
of the missionary and charitable institutions. No state support is given 
to the deaconess homes, the orphanages, old people’s homes, church 
schools, and to other benevolent institutions. Most of them are facing 


' great financial difficulties. Their vested funds have dwindled away to 











nothing in the period of inflation. The middle classes, who were their 
chief supporters, have become impoverished. The newly rich, the war 
profiteers, have no heart for these works of mercy. A number of these 
institutions had to close their doors, most of them had to retrench, the 
future of a great many of them is uncertain. But the support of the 
pastors and the general officers of the churches is fully covered by the 
state subsidies and the compulsory taxes. The education of the future 
ministers is also financed by the state and controlled by the state, the 
theological faculties remaining part of the state universities. 


Tue WEAKNESS OF GERMAN PROTESTANTISM 


A good deal has been written concerning the weakness of German 
Protestantism since the revolution. Its real weakness does not consist 
in any loss of financial support. There is no shortage, as far as state 
support is concerned. Its real weakness is its continued reliance upon 
state support; its hankering after special privileges; its harking to the 
past instead of its courageously facing the future; its insistence on 
counting as church members the whole population; its failure to evan- 
gelize the masses who never darken the church doors; its utter lack of 
the social vision; its failure to train devoted, loyal lay workers, and its 
absolute failure in educating its constituency in the obligation and privi- 
lege of voluntary, sacrificial giving. The weakness of the Protestant na- 
tional churches of Germany, being not something incidental, hence tem- 
porary, but something fundamentally inherent in their very constitution 
and character, makes the presence and the work of a free church like the 
Methodist Episcopal Church necessary in Germany. Methodism is not 
in the field to fight the national churches or to compete with them, actu- 
ated by narrow denominational ambitions, but to supply those elements 
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of strength which the church life in Germany has been lacking and 


which are urgently needed. Joun L. Numan. 


Zurich, Switzerland. 


OUR BOOKSHELF 





The Story of Methodism. By Ha.rorp E. Luccock and Paut HutcHinson. 
Pp. 500. New York and Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. Price, $4. 


AT last enchantment has been reached in church history. Methodism 
is here portrayed, not only with historic truth, but with picturesque allure- 
ment. It will be read with pleasure and profit, both by the adults and 
the adolescent, not only by Methodists but by all Christians. Its fascinat- 
ing literary style is illuminated by the lovely 100 illustrations made by 
Harold Spe~man. . 

This is not a critical review of this delightful book. That will be 
given later to our readers. But now is the time to purchase it, not only 
for personal refreshment, but as a Christmas present for all friends, 
whether they dwell in the springtide, the fruitage or the autumn of life. 


My Gray Gull, and Other Essays. By WILLIAM VALENTINE KELLeEy. Pp. 
240. New York and Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


“My gray gull lifts wings against the nightfall and takes the dim 
leagues with a fearless eye.” So said a grayheaded rural philosopher to 
William James. Doctor Kelley truly says, “That sentence is a gem of 
literary artistry.” We would apply this latter sentence to this essay also 
and to all the contents of this book. In the glory of literary style, both its 
light of reality and its beauty of expression, Methodism has never pos- 
sessed a greater master than this octogenarian, who edited the Meruopist 
Review for twenty-seven years. 

“My Gray Gull” is an essay on age, written from the viewpoint of 
personal experience, which almost echoes for our life on earth what 
Swedenborg says of heaven, “that to grow old in heaven is to grow 
young”—not, of course, in bodily strength, but in faith, hope and love. 
The second essay, “The Religion of Life,” is a worthy contribution to the 
philosophy of the Christian religion, which emphasizes and enlarges con- 
scious life just as Buddhism would suppress it. “Though our feet stay 
here, our heart and brain move there and are at home in Glory.” This is 
another portraiture of the previously pictured truth that life may be 
made to grow and not wane with age. 

Doctor Kelley is as absorbingly interested in youth as with age, 
following Burbank’s sentence: “The child is the purest, truest thing in 
the world.” Read his essay, “An Orchid in the Garden,” and you will 
stand in awe before the childhood in life and become, like our Master, 
“the greatest friend that little children and their mothers have ever had 
in the world.” Essay IV, “Minetta Brook,” makes that buried and under- 
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ground creek in New York City, that starts somewhere near our Book 
Concern and flows southward into the Hudson, a symbol of some deep 
things in life. It contains an amazing sketch of the character and deeds 
of Theodore Roosevelt, who was born near the Minetta source. Do we 
all have an underground stream that some time shall “join the brimming 
river” of Eternal Life? Essay V, “The Watermark in Human Nature,” 
sees in all souls what Kant affirmed in his Practical Reason, God, Duty 
and Immortality. “Religion is real.” 

Following the three other delightful essays, “A Physician in Won- 
derland,’ “A Business Man’s Philosophy,” and “Re Galantuomo: Keeping 
One’s Word,” comes the last, the longest and the liveliest one of all, “The 
Ethics of Ridicule.” Written by and about and in behalf of red hair, it 
goes farther into the unseen realm of truth and beauty, and at last we 
reach a true esthetics and know that genuine loveliness is not in mere 
outwardly bland and faultless features but in the inward character which 
may shine out in a homely face. 

There is one paragraph in one of these essays which should be in- 
serted to stay in the minds of all our readers: “Christianity’s explanation 
of things, of the entire system of things, of things in general, and of man 
in particular, will be found to be the most plausible, reasonable, provable, 
and convincing of all explanations, and even physical science will ulti- 
mately have nothing to say against it.” 


The Heights of Christian Love. By Doremus A. Hayes. Pp. 228. New 
York and Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


THose readers who have cared for and used the House of the Inter- 
preter in the Mernopist Review will discover a supreme value of that 
sort of exposition based on accurate exegesis in this beautiful book. Pro- 
fessor Hayes is more than a profound scholar of the Greek Testament; 
he is a writer of great literary gift, and, better still, possesses true spirit- 
ual insight. 

This book is a most brilliant exposition of that sublime Hymn to 
Love, Paul’s rhythmic psalm, the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians. 
“Climbing the Trail” of spiritwal gifts, at last the “Broad Tableland” 
of love is reached, and we begin to see and to feel love’s longsuffering 
and kindness, love’s mastery of envy, suppression of egotism, achieve- 
ment of true etiquette, possession of rights, and the many other phases 
of this central attribute of human life, pictured by Paul, reaching that 
“Climaxing Résumé” of love, bearing, believing, hoping and enduring all 
things. Opulent in illustration, lovely in its language, glowing in its 
emotion, these expositions present the backbone of scholarship, but clothe 
that skeleton with the beautiful body of Christian character. 

This book ends “In the Heights.” Facing the challenge “Is this a 
Poetic Hyperbole or Possible Experience?” the author bravely dares to 
point out the highest path of religious experience, perfect love, as possible 
for us to walk upon, and also to dwell in its summit. 

All great preachers will present to their people the Sermon on the 
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Mount, the Eighth of Romans, the Fifteenth of First Corinthians, the 
Eleventh of Hebrews, the Fourth Gospel, and certainly this loftiest peak 
of Pauline genius, the Thirteenth of First Corinthians. For the latter 
this homiletic material has the highest value. 


ESSAYS ON RELIGION 


Essays Catholic and Critical. By Members of the Anglican Communion. 
Edited by Epwarp Gorpon Se_wyn. Pp. x+452. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $3.25. 

Essays on Religion. By A. CiuTron-Brock. Pp. xxxi+172. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. $2. 


Ir is somewhat startling to note the present merging of High Angli- 
canism and Modernism. Probably this Liberal Catholic School received 
its first intellectual impulse from that volume of theological essays 
published several years ago, entitled Lux Mundi. There is really nothing 
irrational in making such a Siamese twin of the most intense supernat- 
uralism and the highest criticism, for faith must dare to coalesce with 
reason. Yet it is better to use faith (in the religious sense of that word) 
as a source of knowledge, than to think that reason, a purely instrumental 
element of the human soul, can originate any truth. 

These essays, by comparatively young men, who are mostly university 
teachers, certainly reveal to the present age what is pretty sure to be the 
future of the English Church, at least in our coming generation. They 
discuss pretty much all the problems at issue in religious thought and 
debate to-day. “The Emergence of Religion” is treated by the historical 
method of scientific research. It is an effort to make the Incarnation a 
climax of the evolution of all primitive faiths. Perhaps the greatest of all 
these essays is that by the noted metaphysician, A. E. Taylor, entitled 
“The Vindication of Religion.” Its summit is in upholding Religious 
Experience as a source of evidence. 

The central series of these essays is a brief but very able theological 
treatise, including discussions of Theism (“The Christian Conception of 
God”), of Christology (“The Christ of the Synoptic Gospels,” “The Incar- 
nation”), of anthropology (Sin and the Fall), of soteriology (Grace and 
Freedom, “The Atonement”), and eschatology (“The Resurrection”). 
These utterly liberal writers are absolute supernaturalists and probably as 
orthodox as most of the middle-of-the-road men of our time. 

The last four essays are probably too hierarchical and sacramentarian 
for most Methodists, but they are well worth reading to secure a loftier 
vision of the church and the spiritual reality of the Holy Eucharist. 
Romanists will reject these aspects, but Protestants can find much value 
in them. 

Perhaps the most perfect criticism of those wonderful Essays on 
Religion by Clutton-Brock can be found in the Introduction, written by 
that great scholar and theologian, Canon Streeter. Glowingly, but with 
no exaggeration, he lauds the exquisite style of Clutton-Brock. “To him 
all great art was inspired; and all real religion was inspiration.” Is it 
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not well to link Christ with art, he “whose words are music and whose 
life is a poem”? A writer who expresses his religious view more humor- 
ously than those on either literature or art, nevertheless his “keen argu- 
ment and bantering humor are a half disguise to something like the 
yearning passion of the authentic Christian mystic.” This collection of 
essays is justly styled by Doctor Streeter as “a torso, an unfinished at- 
tempt to find a new and constructive philosophy of religion.” 

Essay I, “The Visionaries,” is not without that battling mood of many 
thinkers, which often leads to pessimistic despair, but its ability to find 
in judgments of value even greater wealth to personality than judgments 
of fact leads to a truly practical mysticism. Essay II, “The Religion of 
the Particular,” while incomplete, is a fresh contribution to the philosophy 
of religion, finding Goodness, as well as Truth and Beauty, revealed in the 
concrete form of particular things rather than in the abstractions of 
analysis. Essay III, “The Logic of God,” follows somewhat the same road 
of thought as that of F. C. S. Schiller, in his able treatise, Formal Logic, 
but it is written much more brilliantly and shows the criticism of formal 
logic as applicable to a static universe far more fully than to the field of 
theology and religion. Faith has more to do with knowledge than knowl- 
edge with faith. So he breaks away from most dogmatists and all pan- 
theists and atheists. This conclusion is attained: “Transcendence cuts 
off God from man, immanence cuts off man from God.” 

The remaining four essays are of equal worth. The last, “The English 
Bible,” sees the Holy Book of God with inspiring vision as a book of 
true inspiration. 


The Beginnings of Christianity. Part I, The Acts of the Apostles. Edited 
by F. J. Foakes-Jackson and Kirsorpp LAKE. Volume III, The Text 
of Acts. By James Harpy Ropes. New York: Macmillan and 
Company. 


None but scholars and students of.the Greek Testament would be able 
to use this highly technical work, but for these it is an indispensable pos- 
session, probably unequaled by any previous study in the textual criticiz- 
ing of the New Testament. In this realm there is no higher authority 
than Professor Ropes. 

While Doctor Ropes does not attempt to construct a critical text of 
Acts his material lays a firm foundation for such a result in the near 
future. Codex B (the Vatican) and Codex D (the Bezae) are“frinted on 
opposite pages. The Latin text of Codex Bezae, which may have greatly 
influenced the Greek text, is also given. Beside these, all important 
Uncial variations are given, besides patristic quotations, papyrus frag- 
ments and the variations of early linguistic versions, such as the Vulgate, 
Peshitto, and others. 

The theory that those two types of text, B and D, are two different edi- 
tions issued by Luke himself, is wholly rejected, as well as the precedence 
given by some scholars to the Codex Bezae. The purest type of text is 
assigned to the early Uncial group, especially the Vatican manuscripts, 
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and to a single miniscule, Codex 81, an eleventh century copy of probably 
some early Alexandrian text. 

The Acts of the Apostles cegtainly contains the most difficult prob- 
lems in the textual criticism of the New Testament, and to face these 
questions with this rich abundance of material, presented with clearest 
judgment, is one of the deepest sources of education in this field. 

The previous volumes in this enterprising series are perhaps more 
entertaining to the casual reader than this third volume. Yet many of 
us will be far more annoyed by the negative treatment of Christian his- 
tory in Volume I, and somewhat less in the higher criticism in Volume II. 
In both of those there was much value and yet considerable weakness from 
the constructive standpoint. This third volume is free from these diffi- 
culties, although it faces more intricate complexities. The coming fourth 
volume will be a fresh translation of the Acts and a commentary in which 
other scholars besides these editors will participate. 

Leaving aside every intellectual or other objection that may be made 
to such quite modern treatises-as these on The Beginnings of Christianity, 
no learned library can omit from its reference section any books so fully 
filled with early historical material as this series. They are a quite new 
and original form of introduction to a great book of .the Bible. 


Christ’s View of the Kingdom of God. A Study in Jewish Apocalyptic 
and in the Mind of Jesus Christ. Bruce Lectures. By Wituiam 
Manson, D.D. Pp. 192. New York: George H. Doran Company. $1.60. 


AN essayist, in the Interpreter a few years ago, asked: “Did our 
Lord share current eschatological mistakes?” The query was typical of 
many which arise in the minds of students of the Gospels, who face both 
the words of Jesus and the facts upon which present-day theories of evo- 
lution rest. 

Professor Manson, whose book appeared in England in 1918, and which 
in its first American edition represents the third impression, comes to 
such a student with a remarkably sane, scholarly and satisfying dis- 
cussion of the teaching of Jesus as to the coming Kingdom. The volume 
does not reproduce the lectures in the form in which they were delivered, 
but the argument is unaltered. In brief, the argument is this: 

The teaching of Jesus about the Kingdom is really evolutionary, but 
in Jesus’ thought evolution was not so much a mechanical process as it 
was a germinal idea to be fully wrought out in human experience through 
faith. Faith is a designation for active cooperation with the One who 
in reality is at the helm of the world’s progress. All development is not 
progress. The Jewish apocalyptic itself “originates in the necessity which 
the religious mind experiences to find some adjustment between the 
course of things around it and its faith in God” (p. 24). The very term 
“kingdom of God” stands for Jewish idealism and for a belief in a “sum- 
mum bonum,” the goal of human development and achievement. What, 
then, of that language ascribed to Jesus which closely resembles the 
phrases of the Jewish apocalyptic? 
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This element in Jesus’ teaching can hardly be accidental or insig- 
nificant, for it bears too strongly the imprint of Jesus’ personality, Yet 
it can scarcely be taken as the kernel of the Gospel, as some have main- 
tained. Certainly the explanation that disciples or the evangelists im- 
ported the phraseology into Jesus’ teaching cannot stand in the light of 
the facts. 

Jesus must have used apocalyptic terms in his discourse. He took 
these terms out of the contemporary literature and colloquial speech. 
“Eschatology forms an integral part of the teaching of Jesus” (p. 67). 

Jesus’ teaching is not, however, prevailingly apocalyptic. “When we 
come to consider what part of Jesus’ ethical teaching is expressly con- 
nected with the thought that the end is near, we find that it is singularly 
slight” (p. 110). 

The use of such illustrative and conventional language about the 
future as appears on the lips of Jesus does not in any way show that he 
looked away from the life that men live in the world. The Lord’s teaching 
as to moral duty and social ethic is actually so free from apocalyptic 
language that it would appear to be detached from that realm. 

Our author, then, is no comfort to those who like to think of Jesus’ 
teaching as intended only for a brief interim before the end of human 
history should be reached. “When Christ states the motivation of his 
ethical precepts it is for the most part on grounds disconnected with even 
this general influence of eschatology on his mind” (p. 114f.). 

In those words of Jesus that have reference to his Messiahship, it 
appears that the messianic consciousness of Jesus was singularly bound 
up with his conviction that the cross lay at the end of his human path. 
But the coming of the Kingdom with power was closely conditioned upon 
the fulfillment of the messianic passion in the cross itself. Jesus does not 
fulfill merely the Jewish thought about the Son of man (for example, 
Daniel 7. 13), rather he adds to that thought the idea of sacrificial and 
priestly service to his own. 

In a word, Professor Manson leads his reader to the conclusion that 
the message of Jesus, in its breadth and depth, vitally concerned itself 
with the future of men, but with a future that was bound up with the de- 
veloping kingdom of God upon earth, and a future in which the develop- 
ing experience of the men of the Kingdom should reveal that they were 
becoming more and more “sons of the Father.” 

It may be that Professor Manson should allow more room for the 
views of the evangelists themselves in their books, the Gospels. He 
seems to shut out practically all interpretation of Christ’s views, allow- 
ing only for change in form. Yet one asks seriously whether Jesus or 
his successors put the Suffering-servant idea into the Gospels. If Jesus 
did incorporate the view in his teaching, why were the disciples so dull 
as to fail so completely to understand it? 

In the judgment of the reviewer, the greatest service rendered by 
this unusual volume is its emphasis upon and clear exposition of the 
essential message of Jesus with reference to the Kingdom as a moral 
program in which men are to engage. In so doing, men are not only 
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to become sons of the Father, but they are to become co-workers with him 
in bringing to fruitage his eternal plan for the welfare of men. 

In performing this service so finely for his reader, the author has 
brought the gospel again into that field for which it was intended, the 
field of human life in its every-day aspects. 

The volume has a significant message for the man who is perplexed 
in the face of modern evolution theories. Manson “speaks a good word for 
Jesus Christ” and at the same time a good word for evolution with 
God in it. 

The usefulness of this book is greatly enhanced by the complete in- 
dexes and by a wealth of cross-references throughout. 


Garrett Biblical Institute. Exnest W. Buncu. 


Gest il Cristo. By Ernesto Bonarutit, Rome: A. F. Formiggini. 1926. 


Tuts sketch of the life of Jesus, written by the professor of Church 
History in the University of Rome, is part of an Italian series of Profili 
(profiles, characterizations) of great men of all countries and all times, 
including now some eighty numbers. The same author has published in 
this collection the volumes on Saint Paul (1925), Thomas Aquinas (1924), 
and Francis of Assisi (1925). 

According to Professor Bonaiuti, “To-day, a life of Jesus, whatever 
be its size and proportions, can only be the result of a patient philological, 
literary, and historical analysis of the Synoptic Gospels” (p. 75). Al- 
though written for the general reader and devoid of all technical ap- 
paratus, this new life of Jesus (in contrast with the one of Papini) rests 
on a critical investigation of the sources; some of his results must appear 
startling to the layman, others will be questioned by New Testament 
students. That Jericho means “fragrant” (p. 59) is by no means certain; 
Hosanna means “help, please,” rather than “be propitious” (p. 61). The 
biblical text is not seldom changed through abridgments and transposi- 
tions. Luke is preferred to Matthew in the Beatitudes and the Lord's 
Prayer. The latter is given in the following form: “Father—hallowed be 
thy name—thy Kingdom come—give us to-day the bread for to-morrow— 
absolve us from our trespasses—as we forgive all our debtors—and do not 
forsake us in danger and in trial.” According to Harnack (E£rforschtes 
und Erlebtes, 1923, p. 28), the prayer, in the original text of Luke, read: 
“Father (hallowed by thy name), May thy holy Spirit come (upon us) 
and purify us,” etc. Bonaiuti freely changes the chronological order of 
the Gospels: the story of the adulterous woman (John 8) is placed at 
the end of the ministry of Jesus (p. 66). In spite of the testimony of the 
Synoptics, the last supper is said to have taken place at Bethany, in the 
house of Simon (p. 71), and not in Jerusalem. Some statements are 
doubtful (Malachi is said to have been the last prophet, p. 8), and even 
contrary to the facts as we know them (Herod could not dispose of his 
dominions, in his testament, as he wished, p. 9; Archelaus received from 
Augustus the title of ethnarch, and not of king, p. 10). The account of 
the earthly career of Jesus begins with the words: “The Baptist im- 
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mersed one day in the Jordan a thirty-year-old artisan who had come 
from Nazareth .. .” (pp. 12f.), and closes with the puzzling remark: “But 
Jesus was destined by the Providence of the Father to glorious resur- 
rection. His life, his message, had been such that mankind would recog- 
nize therein ‘a price of ransom for many.’ And ‘many’ awaited him, 
anxiously, on the threshold of the grave.” The figure portrayed in these 
pages is not the Christ of the Christian Church, nor yet the Jesus of ob- 
jective historical research: it is rather a creation of the historieal imag- 
ination of the author. All supernatural elements (birth, miracles, resur- 
rection, and even temptation and transfiguration) are omitted; nothing is 
said of the Messianic consciousness of Jesus, nothing of his sublime hu- 
man character. We wonder, in closing the book, how a young artisan of 
Nazareth who became an ethical teacher could be, in the words of Renan, 
“the sublime personality which still presides daily over the destiny of 
the world, ... the individual who caused his race to take the longest 
step toward the divine.” 
Rosert H. PFeirrer. 
Boston University School of Theology. 


An Outline of the History of Christian Literature. By Grorce LEoPoLp 
Hurst, B.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. $4. 


CuRIsTIANITY is the religion of a Person but it is also the first of the 
great literary religions. The close of the New Testament canon signalized 
the beginning of an extensive literature which has grown during the cen- 
turies. Much of it is forgotten and that which has survived is gathering 
dust in theological libraries. And yet we need to know something about 
these contributions in order that we might appreciate what has been done 
to propagate the Christian Faith. In a sense each age must produce its 
own literature, but we must not forget the diligent and devoted labors 
of a former day. 

There are histories of Christian doctrine which estimate the progress 
of dogma and which tell of the controversies that helped to clarify, de- 
velop and establish Christian thought. But we have needed a more pop- 
ular handbook which appraises the Christian literature of the centuries 
in every land with apt quotations to illustrate its character. Here is the 
book which does this. It is written in a clear and readable style with 
due regard to the historical context in which these writings appeared up 
to the close of the nineteenth century. 

Where so much is given it may seem unfair to point out omissions. 
More mention should have been made of the influence of science and 
philosophy on Christian thought. The work of the free churches is 
inadequately represented and little or nothing is said of Chalmers, Dale, 
W. Robertson Smith, Briggs, Martineau, Sabatier, Fairbairn and other 
fertile thinkers who were so influential in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. In several instances there are quotations without any 
reference to their sources. The fashion of publishing bibliographies might 
be overdone, but in a work like this we expect at least a selected list of 
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books to guide the interested reader in further study. Such as it is, the 
work is well done and it helps us to realize and to appreciate the extent 
of our riches in the Christian Church. 


The Greek Point of View. By Mavrice Hutton, Principal of University 
College, Toronto. New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 

The Heritage of Greece and the Legacy of Rome. By E. B. Osporn. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $1.25. 


We shall miss our guess if preachers who read Professor D. A. 
Hayes’ sustained eulogy of the Greek classics in Greek Culture and the 
Greek New Testament are not convinced of the necessity to renew and 
continue their study of the Greek New Testament. If they need further 
stimulus let them read The Minister and His Greek New Testament, by 
Professor A. T. Robertson, whose monumental work, A Grammar of the 
Greek New Testament, has been translated into five languages. Surely 
there is a growing interest in the study of the New Testament in the 
original. Wherever it is cultivated the quality of preaching will be 
enriched. 

These two volumes by Hutton and Osborn add to our appreciation of 
the distinctive contribution of Greece to the intellectual life of the world. 
The scientific and philosophic impulse began there and many of our ideals 
have close affinities with that land. Rome and Palestine gave us law and 
religion respectively, but their larger influence, especially through Chris- 
tianity, was exercised after they were Hellenized. These two books sug- 
gestively present some phases of the subject. Principal Hutton is philo- 
sophical and critical, restricting himself to Socrates, Plato and Aristotle 
and the effects of their teaching on character. Mr. Osborn is historical, 
furnishing a popular guide into a large area of Greek and Roman hu- 
manism in history, art, literature. 

The critical spirit of Doctor Hutton is characteristically Greek. He 
repeatedly points out that the underlying defect of Greece was the ex- 
cessive emphasis laid on the intellect to the virtual disparagement of the 
will. Much -as he admires the Greeks, he reserves his praise for the 
Romans, who stressed the importance of character. “The Greeks shone 
only in prosperity, while the Romans were at their best in a storm” 
(113). This contrast needs to be modified, but what he means is that 
the typical Greek was too philosophical and moderate to respond to sac- 
rificial enthusiasm. He held himself in control and nil admirari was the 
principle of Aristotle’s high-minded man (126). The inner life, such as 
we understand it, came with Christ. The Platonic conception of an im- 
personal immortality is Oriental and Buddhist rather than Western and 
Christian (94). Is it quite correct to say that the Socratic maxim, “Vir- 
tue is knowledge,” had no moral content? If so, how explain Plato’s in- 
sistence on justice as the foundation of morals? To be sure, the Greek 
thinkers were rationalists and could not understand that knowledge with- 
out charity is empty, nor could they appreciate the teaching of Christ 
that virtue is of the motives and the character in which the will is con- 
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spicuous. Jesus measured sinners and saints not by their deeds but by 
their opportunities or lack of them (97). The chapter on “Hellenism in 
Character” shows how the individualistic spirit champions “that self- 
determination which we have in our days pushed to mad extremes and 
turned into a wild and chaotic nationalism of petty states” (105). 

The student of the Greek Testament will be interested in the chapter 
on “Hellenism in Language.” The statement that naturalism is another 
word for feminism, which is a synonym of pessimism, is qualified in the 
excellent chapters on “Socrates and Plato as Theists,” “Greek Religion” 
and “Stoicism.” Is it quite right to say that “only in the philosophers, in 
Socrates and Plato, does religion seem to be part of their serious view of 
life. With the rest religion appears to be but slightly connected with con- 
duct” (157)? What about such tragedians as AUschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides? It should not be inferred that this is a volume of critical 
disparagements. Doctor Hutton is far too thorough a Greek scholar for 
one-sidedness, but it is well to have the other side shown up as an anti- 
dote to the current paganism of much so-called classicism. 

Oscar L, JosEru. 


The Passing and the Permanent in Saint Paul. Studies in Pauline Origins, 
Development and Values. By H. Buicock, M.A., B.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $3.25. 

The Spirit of Jesus in Saint Paul. A Study in the Soul of Saint Paul 
based upon the Corinthian Letters. By W. W. Brypen, M.A. New 
York: George H: Doran Company. $2. 

The Life of Saint Paul. The Man and the Apostle. By F. J. Foakes- 
Jackson. New York: Boni & Liveright. $4. 


Reva.tvuations of Saint Paul seem to be in the order of the day. Some 
would minimize his place and others eulogize him in extravagant terms. 
He was nevertheless the liberator of the gospel from the shackles of 
Judaizing ceremonial, from the burdens of sumptuary legalism, from the 
barriers of vested traditionalism. He thought of Christianity as the life 
of the spirit of freedom, which imparts the experience of mysticism and 
bears fruit in the seemly behavior that commends the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ to everyone. These three books attempt in different ways to 
discover the special contribution of Saint Paul as an interpreter of Christ 
and of Christianity. 

Mr. Bulcock approaches the apostle not in the interest of church 
dogmas nor merely to reproduce his experience as an isolated phenomenon, 
but to relate him to the wider conceptions of universal religion. The 
three types of religion here considered are prophetic, apocalyptic and 
sacramental. The evidence favors the alliance of Saint Paul with the 
first type. The idea that revelation is another name for religious dis- 
covery is apt to be misunderstood, for it overlooks the fact of the divine 
initiative. Balfour rightly remarked that, “Humanism without Theism 
loses half its value.” The apocalyptic type goes to the other extreme and 
rouses expectations of dramatic interpositions which are not substantiated 
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by history. The sacramental inclines to magnify magical aspects which 
are abnormal at the expense of ethical and spiritual elements which are 
healthy. 

We cannot accept the view maintained by Mr. Bulcock that the res- 
urrection stories are akin to the experiences of psychical research nor 
that the significance of Jesus was read back from the experience of the 
early church. The resurrection is not a symbol of a set of truths but a 
historical event of substantial importance, essential to the very life of 
the church. If this fact is surrendered then the doors will be opened wide 
for the entrance of mythical fancies, theosophical vagaries and doctrinaire 
crudities. The history of the church should warn us against countenanc- 
ing such erratic speculations that come from the morbid imagination of 
hyper-critics, who read into the plain story of the New Testament imma- 
ture ideas borrowed from Oriental and Hellenistic mysteries, 

Jesus Christ is the highest expression of moral and spiritual per- 
sonality on the basis of historical fact and not of philosophical abstrac- 
tion. No eulogy of our blessed Lord can be accepted which explains away 
the realities of his divine-human Person, his work of Atoning Love, and 
his persistent power to save unto the uttermost all who come unto God 
through him. This is the permanent element in Saint Paul, which has 
given him the distinction of challenging the interest of every generation. 
The passing elements in his teaching belonged to certain forms in which 
it was expounded, germane to his age. It is no doubt helpful to separate 
this husk from the kernel, as Mr. Bulcock measurably succeeds in doing. 
His ability and originality recall a similar work by W. Morgan on The 
Religion and Theology of Paul. The vessel of the apostle’s theological 
thought-forms is broken by both these writers and the odor of the oint- 
ment is refreshing, but something moldy is imported into it which is 
certainly foreign to it. We accept what is said about Saint Paul as the 
exponent of prophetic religion and that his Christian mysticism stands 
the severest test of universal religious experience. On the other hand, 
the apostle is dressed up in the garments of a half-evolved liberalism so 
that it is difficult to recognize him as the great leader of the early church, 

Mr. Bryden goes to the root of the matter in a wholly different way. 
Saint Paul’s eclipse of popularity is explained by the lack of gratitude 
to God rather than to himself on the part of the church at Corinth. But 
with superb confidence and patience he finally succeeded in winning back 
these defaulting Christians. His success was due to his profound Chris- 
tian character which exhibited an unadulterated honesty. Such a pos- 
session came to him by his clear discernment of the inner life of Jesus 
and by his unreserved acceptance of its principle and motive for himself. 
This is another way of saying that the distinctive thing about Saint Paul 
was his vivid and vital experience of Christ and of his complete control 
by the Spirit of Christ. Some of the most valuable portions of this fresh 
study of the Corinthian Epistles are concerned with the experiences of 
modern preachers and churches. Mr. Bryden distinguishes between the 
Christianity of Saint Paul and a type which passes for Christianity but 
is none other than a galvanized paganism. In these pages we meet the 
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real Saint Paul. We are also able to appreciate his genuine Christian 
experience, which must be ours if we are to be equal to the exigent de- 
mands of the present day. 

Professor Foakes-Jackson aims to stimulate interest in Saint Paul. 
For his purpose he accepts the Pauline Epistles and the Acts at their 
face value. He has thus written a dramatic story for the benefit of the 
unprofessional public, who know little and care less about controversial 
discussions concerning documents and the like. It is a great achievement 
for one of the leading scholars, who is supposed to be a radical, to restore 
Saint Paul to his right place in the history of the church, and to show 
that he is a man for all time with a message suited to every condition 
of life. Take him all in all, he was the truest Christian the church has 
produced, manifesting an undivided faith in the supreme importance of 
Christ. This thorough estimate of the apostle proves the absurdity of 
the idle contention that he was the founder of Christianity. “Without 
Paul Christianity might have been different: without Jesus Christ, im- 
possible.” This is the mature and conclusive verdict of the church. Let 
us govern ourselves accordingly and magnify our blessed Master and Lord. 

Plainfield, N. J. Oscas L. Josaru. 


FOR YOUTH AND THEIR LEADERS 


Dean Briggs. By Rotto WALTER Brown. New York: Harper & Brothers. $4. 

Chimes. By Rosert Herrick. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2. 

Youth Looks at the Church. New York: The Abingdon Press. $1. 

Twenty-Five. By Brevertey Nicnoits. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

Ruth Talks It Over. By JuNius Vincent. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50. 

The Measure of a Youth. By Roiumn H. Ayres. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. 75 cents. 


Private Prayers. By A. B. Macautay. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 


WE are certainly living in great days. The signs give no occasion for 
depression, even though some happenings are alarming enough. The 
need is for the cultivation of the moral imagination which enables us to 
put ourselves in the place of others and visualize their experiences. It is 
the absence of this indispensable quality that has often led to harsh ver- 
dicts being pronounced upon young people by their elders and to rash 
judgments being made by youth upon their seniors. The result is an 
atmosphere of nervous tension that gets us nowhere. We must replace 
the bitter spirit of sharp criticism by the better spirit of considerate con- 
ciliation, so that old and young shall move forward and not stand still in 
a panic-stricken and morose mood. Here are some volumes which give the 
needed perspective and stimulus. 

If I had my way a copy of Dean Briggs would be placed in the hands 
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of every young man and young woman and of every teacher, parent and 
preacher. It is a graphic and discerning appraisal of one of the great 
leaders of American university life and of our ideals and inspirations in 
the educational sphere. Le Baron Russell Briggs was Dean of Harvard, 
professor of English and president of Radcliffe College, and all the time 
an interpreter of the best standards of character. His influence was na- 
tion-wide and it is impossible to estimate the large range of.his beneficial 
service. This frienJ of youth and of adults in every walk of life rendered 
a noble service by his disinterested ministry in one of our leading univer- 
sities and in many places outside of its epenaioens campus. Long may 
the fragrance of his life endure! 

The newer type of American University is the scene of Chimes, an 
interesting story revealing at once the idealism and the materialism of 
American life. The criticisms of the intellectual standards of faculty and 
students at Eureka University in the Middle West do not apply to all 
academic circles. They nevertheless reveal a social and moral situation 
that must be honestly faced by all who are deeply concerned in the stabil- 
ity of our national life. 

It is most encouraging to read the addresses and discussions at the 
recent National Interdenominational Student Conference, Evanston, III. 
The delegates represented twenty Protestant denominations and nearly 
two hundred colleges and universities. The speakers were frank and forth- 
right, impartial and eager. Youth Looks at the Church contains the report 
of this Church Conference. Such is the passionate and sacrificial devotion 
of our Christian youth that it is to be confidently hoped that the findings 
of this remarkable gathering will be translated into practical activities, to 
secure healthy advances for Christianity and the church. 

Twenty-Five is the arresting title of a volume of candid recollections 
by a young man of his elders and betters. Brilliant and insolent, clever 
and conceited, cocksure and reckless, these characteristic features of one 
type of youth are generously spread over these pages. Even so, these 
journalistic observations of contemporary European leaders and events 
present certain phases of current life which must be understood, for the 
sake of reconciliations and readjustments that look toward a better and 
saner world. 

Frank and courteous, Ruth Talks It Over unmasks the modern young 
woman who demands freedom without a sense of responsibility. The 
anonymous author holds himself in poise and is not guided by mere ru- 
mor. His observations have induced in him a spirit of concern about the 
future happiness of American women and of the stability of our society. 
He does not indulge in moralizing but discusses some alarming phases 
of the present situation and makes a plea for the radiant personality of 
American womanhood, which is endangered by the thoughtless self- 
indulgence of some members of the fair sex. A readable book for young 
women and their parents, as well as for young men. 

The brief chapters in The Measure of a Youth are in tune with the 
aspirations and ambitions of young people. The author shows the dis- 
cerning insight of sympathy. His appeals on behalf of Christian idealism 
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strike the high note of fearless endeavor and heroic endurance, which 
cannot fail to meet with gratifying responses. 

This volume of Private Prayers for morning and evening use is well 
fitted to help young men and young women in the art of practicing the 
presence of God and in the culture of a genuine devotional life. 

Oscak L. JosePH. 


Ruth Talks It Over. By JuNrtus Vincent. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Price $1.50. 

Mothers and Daughters. By Jessica C. Cosgrove. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. Price $1. 


THESE two books deal with the youth problem, and both of them dis- 
cuss the feminine side of it. “Vincent,” who, we are informed, is an 
American educator of high standing, has, with amazing cleverness, penned 
a series of supposed conversations with “Ruth.” He probes deeply, and 
with conspicuous absence of sentiment and a preponderant evidence of 
sense, discusses every problem to which the college woman of to-day is 
heir. One is a bit dubious, however, as to the wisdom of a book of this 
sort being read promiscuously by young women, or, for the matter of that, 
by young men, who do not have the peculiar background of college life. 
Nevertheless, our guess is that this book will go a long way toward restor- 
ing the reign of common sense in the realm of youth. Now, if some other 
genius would proceed to write a book that would guarantee to restore the 
reign of common sense in the realm of our middle-aged parent generation, 
we might get somewhere. Here is a quest worth the cake for some clever 
youngster. If she can talk it over with “Ruth’s” parents as “Vincent” 
talks it over with “Ruth,” the two books would assuredly form a course 
in ethics for the American home. 

Mrs. Cosgrove writes for a rather limited group. In her writing she 
evidently has in mind only those mothers who have sufficient means to 
send their daughters to boarding schools or colleges. If a preacher had 
to choose between “Vincent’s” book and Mrs. Cosgrove’s, to get some in- 
sight on the latest “daughter” problem, he had best read the former. 
This is not to deny, however, that Mrs. Cosgrove writes charmingly, and 
with good sense, and that her pages are charged with spiritual dynamic. 

Newark, N. J. JoHN M. VERSTEEG. 


Alumni Record of Drew Theological Seminary, 1867-1925. Edited by 
Wu11am P. Tortey. Published by the Seminary. 


Ir was indeed one of the great days of Methodist history when Drew 
Theological Seminary was opened, November 6, 1867. The romance of its 
service was finely described in a volume, Drew Theological Seminary, 
1867-1917, edited by Dr. Ezra S. Tipple. This historical review paid a just 
tribute to the influence of this notable school through its teachers and 
graduates. The present volume is a biographical record of over three 
thousand students. It might be regarded as one section of a Methodist 
“Who's Who.” 
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What memories are quickened as one turns over these nearly seven 
hundred pages! Here are the names and services of the honored presi- 
dents—McClintock, Foster, Hurst, Buttz, Tipple; of the beloved teachers 
whose fame has gone over all the earth; of the students, many of whom 
are among the distinguished leaders of the church, and most of whom 
belong to the ranks of obscure yet faithful servants of Christ. What grat- 
ifying associations are connected with Asbury, Embury, Mead and Hoyt- 
Bowne Halls, with the Administration Building, and with Cornell library, 
long since outgrown its capacity and recognized as the second largest 
theological library in the land! But the great days of the past have 
worthily challenged the present. The graduating class of 1926 was the 
largest in the history of the school, numbering seventy-five men and 
women, and among them eight who received the degree of Doctor of 
Theology. 

Memory is the handmaid of faith. The alumni, found in all parts of 
the world, are surely grateful for this splendid volume, and they rejoice 
that the Seminary is going forward to yet larger achievements. The 
church that has been so greatly benefited by the service of its graduates 
will surely appreciate the importance of this indispensable school, and 
give expression to their feelings in bigger financial support. 

: Never was the need greater for a better equipped ministry nor the call 
more urgent for contributions of money. It is fervently hoped that the 
publication of this Record of work well done may be signalized by a deeper 
interest in the cause of theological education on the part of the laity. May 
their enthusiastic response of generous liberality help the endowment 
campaign of Drew for two million dollars. Such a practical answer will 
enable all our theological schools to engage more effectively in the task of 
preparing the ambassadors of Christ for the most efficient discharge of 
their mission, to make known the riches of redeeming grace to earth's 


remotest bounds. Oscak L. Josuru. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Finding of the Cross. By E. Herman (Doran, $1.25). Possibly 
to many readers this will be “a fresh discovery of the cross and its impli- 
cations for daily life.” Mrs. Herman, a genuinely practical mystic, knows 
and describes the joy of penitence, the mystery of mortification, the 
treasure of silence, the glory of patience, the adventure of endurance—all 
of which are roads for finding the cross. To get rid of suffering in reli- 
gion is to leave love out of the universe. And love means being crucified 
with Christ, for sharing his pain brings fellowship with his joy. This is 
a noble book for the Lenten season. 

Grains of Rice From a Chinese Bowl. By Ipa BELLE Lewis (Revell, 
$1.25). There is a new China, the conditions of whose life are changing. 
This president of a woman’s college in Foochow tells charmingly fifteen 
short stories which are good collateral readings for all mission study 
classes and everybody else. 

Evolution. Selected Articles Compiled by Epirn M. PHEtps (H. W. 
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Wilson Company, $1.50). This compilation is largely intended for the 
information of those who are interested in the controversy between Funda- 
mentalists and Modernists, giving them the current views on both sides 
of the issue. It is chiefly composed of articles from periodicals for and 
against evolution and also from those who favor and oppose the teaching 
of evolution in schools and colleges. It also contains a very full and 
valuable bibliography. Perhaps there are few better popular handbooks on 
this problem. 

Principles and Technique in Religious Dramatics.* By ELIsABeTH 
Epiann (The Methodist Book Concern, 60 cents). If the church wishes 
to use dramas and pageants in religious education, it must not be done 
crudely and without art. Here is an excellent textbook for very thorough 
training in this field. It would indeed be a wondrous victory to rescue 
the dramatic spirit from its present debased secularization. 

Searchlights From the Word. By G. CAMPBELL MorGan, D.D. (Revell, 
$3.75). We may at first question the wisdom of selecting a single verse 
from each chapter in the Bible without considering in full the context, but 
the notes are not critical—they are devotional. It was to this purpose 
that they were written. One is not surprised that the first text to be 
chosen should be Genesis 1. 2: “The Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters.” That Spirit, we believe, has been made manifest in the 
heart of the writer. It is this beautiful devotional spirit which charac- 
terizes every page. Let us take heart and be glad that another book has 
been written which will help us to appreciate more fully the great Book 
of books, the Bible-—Lewis KEast. 

Seven Days With God. By Apranam Mitr Rineany (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, $2.50). When scathing criticisms are made of civili- 
zation and contrasts drawn between the materialistic Occident and the 
mystical Orient, it is a pleasure to read a book which takes a more sensi- 
ble view of all the facts. Doctor Rihbany was born in Syria and he has 
lived in the United States since 1891. A member of the Greek Orthodox 
Church in his youth, he is now the occupant of James Freeman Clarke’s 
pulpit in Boston. The purpose of this understanding volume is to ex- 
pound in the larger context of modern knowledge and needs the ever old 
and ever new idea that a Godless world is inevitably a sad world. The 
core of Western civilization is spiritually idealistic and its problems are 
not those of senility and decay but of youth and growth. Differences in 
method and in degree between Occident and Orient should not obscure the 
fact of spiritual kinship and of identity of desire for the hidden satis- 
factions of the soul in God. Christianity is peculiarly adapted to the 
needs of both West and East. Our ability to fraternize with those who 
differ from us is finely illustrated in the chapters on Religion and Sci- 
ence and especially in the five chapters on Prayer. This is an exception- 
ally valuable book on the vitalities of the Christian life. 

The Missionary Idea in Life and Religion. By J. E. McFapyen 
(Scribners, $1.50). This book helps to deepen the increased interest in 
Christian missions. It is a thoroughly competent exposition of the many- 
sidedness of Christianity and of the missionary enterprise, based on the 
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biblical conception and on the activities of the church during the cen- 
turies. Objections to missions. are impartially considered and also the 
aim, motives and hindrances of this work. The chapters on the tests 
of missionary progress and the indebtedness of Western Christianity to 
missions discuss phases that are not generally emphasized. There is no 
better book for study classes. It might also be used with advantage at 
the midweek service. 

The Platonic Tradition in English Religious Thought. By WiLiiAM 
R. Inez (Longnmans, $1.40). Anything by Dean Inge is worth reading, 
even though we may disagree with him. This book is a plea for a more 
spiritual religion. In addition to the Catholic and Protestant types of 
Christian thought and belief there is a third type, which Sabatier re- 
ferred to as “the religion of the Spirit” and Inge describes as Christian 
Platonism. It finds its best and original utterance in the Fourth Gospel. 
Dean Inge overlooks one clear line of Christian testimony when he refers 
to revivals as shallow things (p. 96). The church has been repeatedly 
awakened by just such events and our supremest need is a revival of the 
spiritual life which will find a congenial atmosphere in the realm of 
experience and not of authority. The value of this book lies just here in 
the insistence upon a form of spirituality which recognizes the rights of 
reason as against rationalism. The study of the Cambridge Platonists, 
Wordsworth, Ruskin, Maurice, Westcott and others, illustrates the thesis 
that a deepened God-consciousness will open the way into the genuine 
fellowship in Christ which is the heart of Christianity. 

Ascension and Whitsuntide Sermons. By Representative Preachers. 
Edited by Frepertck J. Nortn (Doran, $2 net). This series of sermons 
for the climax of the Christian year is possibly more important for owner- 
ship than the previous volumes, edited by Mr. North, on Christmas and 
Easter topics, as Pentecost, the birthday of the church, is too much 
neglected by many ministers. While it is perfectly proper to observe 
Mother’s Day in May, to forget the coming of the Holy Spirit and to 
impress it upon the congregation in that month is a sign of spiritual 
decadence. These sermons are valuable contributions to these great 
themes. 

A Short Introduction to the Gospels. By Ernest DeWitt Burton 
(University of Chicago Press, $1.75). Although this edition of a most 
valuable introduction, written by a great teacher of the New Testament, 
who recently passed away, is edited by Professor Willoughby, it is still 
wholly Doctor Burton’s own work, the revision being made from manu- 
scripts left by the original author. Students of the New Testament should 
own and use Streeter’s Four Gospels, but here too in a condensed form is a 
true highway to the historic figure of Jesus. A most vivid portrayal of 
the purpose, viewpoint and plan of his gospel. 

The History of Southern Methodist Missions. By James CANNON III 
(Cokesbury Press, $1.50). Very valuable and most inspiring is the first 
chapter in this book, in which are historically portrayed missionary ideals 
of early Methodism, its influence in American Methodism and its prime 
enterprise in the winning of America. Then follows a well told narrative 
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of “Missions at the Home Base,” and their march around the world. Full 
notice is given to Home Missions, racial, rural, urban, industrial, etc., 
and full honor to other branches of Methodism besides the Southern 
Church. 

A Treasury of Verse. For School and Home. Selected by M. G. Epcar 
and Eric CHitMan (Crowell, $2.50). There are several excellent anthol- 
ogies of juvenile poetry, such as Walter De la Mare’s Come Hither, well 
adapted either for home or school. Here is one with some high values. It 
begins with well selected kindergarten verse and, arranged progressively, 
ends with that fitted for both young and old. It is rich in newer poetry 
and has scores of those single poems from generally unknown writers 
which deserve a place with the classics. It is well illustrated, eight of 
the pictures being in full color. Moreover, it is probably the cheapest of 
such volumes that go beyond five hundred pages. 

American Villagers. By C. Lutuer Fry (Doran, $2.50). The small 
town, so much neglected by sociologists, is increasing in numbers and 
in population. America has 18,000 villages, housing one eighth of its 
population. This is a survey coming from the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research. 

Parties That Are Different. By Ernet Owen (Abingdon, $1). These 
programs for twelve different sorts of social parties will certainly intro- 
duce novel diversities and span-new varieties into the realm of recreation. 
The Old Fashioned Party, the Flower Party, a Mystery Party, a Bazaar 
Party, etc., etc—these are presented with scores of schemes, suggestions 
and schedules. Life need not be dull, but it is necessary to show the 
young how sport can be full of fun and yet decent. This book demonstrates 
that important truth. It has many illustrations, three in color. These 
parties are proper for private or church parlors. 

Mr. Possum Visits the Zoo. By Frances Joyce Farnswortn (Abingdon, 
75 cents). A book of nature stories whose wealth of frolic and adventure 
will delight those children that are for the Zoo. Eyes are here opened to 
behold some very curious and charming creatures, and the book is one 
of inspiration and instruction as well as entertainment. Such concrete 
study of life always leads to God. 

Christ To-day. By Lucius Hatriretp Bucpee (Abingdon, 75 cents). 
Christ is indeed more than a portrait of past history; he is here to-day. 
Doctor Bugbee gives us a fresh study in the contemporary meaning of 
Christian thought and experience; delivered as the tenth series of the 
Mendenhall Lectures at DePauw University.. He shows the fragmentary 
Christ element in the life of the world; his personal place in experience 
and thought, his authority in all things, the mind of Christ to-day, his 
attitude as Saviour to universally prevalent sin too much ignored in this 
age, and the applying of his ethics to every element in life. However 
inspiring is the dream of a coming Christ, more important is it to realize 
that he is here to-day. 

The State and the Kingdom. By Wirtit1aAM Monroe Baker (Abingdon, 
60 cents). This professor of sociology in Baker University here shows 
that the state is a moral and religious entity and that the real state must 
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be a Christian nation. Able study is given to the social nature of law, 
of democracy and of politics. 

The Unguarded Gate. By Fioyp W. Lamspertson (Abingdon, $1.25). 
The supreme duty of the pastor is to win children for Christ and train 
them religiously. Those ministers who neglect this primary duty are 
failures. This is a series of sermons, especially fitted for that most impor- 
tant period approaching adolescence, the eleventh and twelfth years; 
they lead up to Decision Day and practically cover the school year. This 
period of habit formation needs such instruction. Each of these sermons 
starts with a scriptural basis, has generally either a picture or some 
other object material to address the eye as well as the ear, and climax 
in an appeal to the will. The children of the age addressed will certainly 
rejoice to have such attention paid to them by the preacher, and probably 
most all adults will enjoy and profit by these messages more than by those 
orations and lectures which are falsely called sermons. 

Life of Saint Francis of Assisi. By Witit1am H. Leatruam (Doran, 
$1.50). This brief biography of the Poverello of man and Jongleur of 
God is properly written from the Protestant viewpoint. That beholds him 
better than any Romanist eyeglass. While many incidents must be 
omitted in such a short life story of one of the greatest Christians of 
all history, it does present a portrait both of the outward and the inward 
man well worth gazing upon. His character is shown to be well adapted 
to the needs of to-day, and the last chapter makes a strong appeal for 
the making of a Fourth Franciscan Order in the universal Christian life 
of the present age. 

A Tuft of Comet’s Hair. By F. W. Borenam (Abingdon, $1.75). The 
Boreham essays have become a library of nearly twenty volumes. The 
brilliancy of these books has not faded in the later volumes. This one 
contains appraisals of humankind in two dozen different patterns. There 
are doubtless more to follow. 

Four Essentials of Education. By THomas Jesse Jones (Scribners, 
$1.50). The idea that education is identical with life itself is ably ex- 
pounded by Doctor Jones. He is well known by his reports on education 
in the British colonies in Africa. In the light of -these conclusions he 
gives a wider application to the four essentials of health, environment, 
home and recreation. Education must be controlled by a deepened com- 
munity consciousness. The arguments for the use of the Bible in educa- 
tion, the place of religion as the greatest re-creating influence, the impor- 
tance of the churches for individual and community development, the 
unifying power of the home, are enforced as they bear on character. This 
volume merits the careful study of preachers, educationists, social welfare 
workers and lovers of the home. 

The Essay. How to Study and Write It. By D. Davis Farrineton 
(Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, Va., $1.60). The essay is a 
distinctive type in literature. It is attractive because of discursive com- 
ments on life, marked by a temper of leisure, a freedom of expression, a 
spirit of appreciation, a breadth of sympathy and an artistic style. As a 
textbook for the study of the essay this is one of the best. It is also of 
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interest to the general reader, who will find here a careful selection of 
some representative modern essays, grouped according to their special 
qualities and with admirable hints for their enjoyment. 

The Commercial Side of Literature. By Micuare. JoserH and GRANT 
Overton (Harpers, $2.50). The value of this book is not alone in the 
advice to prospective authors how to place their products to the greatest 
advantage. What is said about copyright, publishers, literary agents 
and other mysteries of publishing is quite suggestive and even entertain- 
ing. But more interesting is the analysis of certain currents in modern 
fiction, biography and belle lettres, as a reflection of the public taste and 
its baffling reactions toward light literature, which has neither sweetness 
nor light. Why does the author with an artistic reputation appeal to the 
few? How is it that the best seller gathers the shekels and is forgotten 
almost before the check is cashed? Here are some interesting sidelights 
on these and other tantalizing conditions. 

Advent and Christmas Sermons. By Representative Preachers (Doran, 
$1.50). Preachers often complain, and justly so, that it is so difficult to 
have a large variety of interesting things to say about the stated festivals 
of the Christian Church. Anyone weary of the search for new material 
in the line of Christmas sermons can find a hoard of suggestions in this 
book. The danger of such a production as this is that young preachers, 
so far from using sermons of this sort simply to inspire them to original 
work for themselves, will be tempted to utilize what they find in the 
book, for there certainly are some unusual sermons in it. For intellectual 
integrity and spiritual effectiveness one had better preach a mediocre 
Christmas sermon of one’s own than a brilliant one borrowed or stolen. 
A Christian use of this book, however, will be most refreshing and vital- 
izing to any preacher of the gospel.—J. M. V. 
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An Outline of Christianity. The Story of Our Civilization. In Five Vol- 
umes. With many Illustrations. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 
$5 per volume. 


CHRISTIANITY is unique among the religions of the world in that its 
vitality depends on direct contact with the living Christ. Every advance 
in the expansion of its thought and in the extension of its influence has 
been a clearer expression of the Creative Personality of Jesus Christ as 
Saviour, Mediator and Lord. He is God’s last Word to man, but that Word 
has received repeated translations into current speech, which have neces- 
sarily varied with the inevitable changes of thought, language and culture. 

The evolution of Christianity has taken place in respect of the fuller 
understanding of the larger claims of Christ. The revolution of Chris- 
tianity has been. due.to attempts to construe the Faith in terms of reason 
and of a verifiable religious experience, and to the processes of adjustment 
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in absorbing the formulations of the past into later ones. Far from having 
exhausted its energies, Christianity faces the future with vision un- 
dimmed, with enthusiasm unquenched, with hope undismayed. It is the 
religion of humanity as to its universal offer of pardon and peace to all 
who are disillusioned and distracted by the evil of sin, the weight of 
sorrow, the panic of fear. It gives a positive answer to the persistent cry 
of the human soul for salvation: 

Historical Christianity is, however, a complex of polity, liturgy, doc- 
trine and practice. As the religion of authority buttressed by ecclesiastical 
pronouncements it has often yielded to policies of expediency enforced by 
worldly compromises. The periods when the church received imperial 
patronage were marked by acrimony and bitterness, intolerance and 
bigotry. Earthbound ecclesiastics often contended for claims and sanc- 
tioned practices that were subversive of the true ideals of New Testament 
Christianity. But a survey of the broad spaces of Christian history also 
reveals the fact that by the side of a distorted Christianity there were 
gracious mitigations of Christian sanctity and spirituality, which proved 
that the regnant consciousness of Christ was enjoyed by countless thou- 
sands in conspicuous and in obscure places, whose influence made for 
wiser laws, healthier conditions, purer living. Indeed, the tares have 
appeared with the wheat at every epoch. Heated passions, partisan strife, 
sinister proposals, evasive actions might have been avoided if the at- 
mosphere had been clarified by the central calm of faith, hope, and love 
in Jesus Christ. Such a possibility is by no means illusive, least of all 
in the present state of the world, which is in sore need of a leadership in- 
spired by the spirit and teaching of our Lord. Bernard Shaw for once 
uttered a sentiment which all would indorse, that “Christ’s name was the 
only one that came out of the World War with credit.” A review of the 
history of Christianity proves conclusively that this has invariably hap- 
pened at every crisis and conflict. Such a demonstration needs to be 
widely advertised for our encouragement and guidance. 

The facts and arguments for the primacy of Christ and of Christianity 
are contained in numerous learned volumes. Such an authoritative series 
as The Cambridge Medieval History and The Cambridge Modern History 
appeal only to a limited circle of students. We have needed a continuous 
historical narrative presenting the case for Christianity and Civilization, 
and written in a popular style for the majority of readers. This is now 
supplied by An Outline of Christianity. The title may be misleading and 
give the impression of a dry-as-dust catalogue of events and dates. Such 
is not the case with these noteworthy volumes. They combine the features 
of Church History and Christian Apologetics in an interpretative narra- 
tion of the divers influences of our religion. They aim primarily to enlist 
the interest of the lay mind by imparting information in a style that 
unites simplicity with scholarship. Uniformity of viewpoint is not to be 
expected where a hundred collaborators expound the impact of Christianity 
on the life of mankind. But there is a unity of purpose distinguished by 
conscientious courtesy, as the several writers advocate what they regard 
as the truth with a careful scrutiny and statement of favorable and un- 
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favorable facts. To be sure, there are differences in matters of New Testa- 
ment criticism, in questions of ecclesiastical authority, in interpretations 
of Christian doctrine. But the assembling of these differences is inform- 
ing and educational, and calls for the exercise of judgment and the free- 
dom to disagree. 

Such a comprehensive undertaking could not escape blemishes, which 
will doubtless be removed in subsequent editions. The volumes should 
be numbered and the general subject of each one printed on the back of 
the cover, as is done on the jackets. The titles of the chapters should 
appear at the top of the right hand pages to facilitate reference. In spite 
of a desire for impersonality the names of the authors should be affixed 
at the end of each chapter instead of being assigned only to the table of 
contents. Most of the illustrations are suggestive but they should be 
placed with a closer regard to chronology. Some of them which do not 
illustrate should be replaced by others which do. Volume III should have 
a full page portrait of Francis Asbury, the outstanding figure in American 
Methodism. The name of Roger Williams should be changed to Robert 
Williams facing page 321. Such misprints as Benedict of Bursia should 
be corrected. The bibliographies should be improved by including several 
important titles and omitting many titles of mediocre volumes. The 
topical arrangement of these lists is decidedly poor. Volume IV should 
have a section on Theology. These criticisms are in the interest of accu- 
racy and completeness. They are not a depreciation of a work which is 
a veritable treasure house of facts which every Christian should know for 
a deeper appreciation of his wonderful heritage. 

Volume I, on “The Birth of Christianity,” is edited by Professors 
Ernest F. Scott of Union Theological Seminary and Burton S. Easton 
of the General Theological Seminary. The Introduction to the five vol- 
umes on “Christianity, Its Accomplishment and Its Vision,” by Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, is a masterpiece of lucid and condensed writing, which 
strikes a positive note concerning the vivid and reproducible experience 
of Jesus Christ as Saviour throughout the Christian centuries. In a 
chapter on “The Birth and Childhood of Jesus,” Dr. Henry Van Dyke ac- 
cepts the Virgin Birth but adds that nowhere in the New Testament is 
faith in the divinity of Christ made dependent upon this belief. A great 
deal of what Doctor Scott writes is to the good, but he also reads into 
the Gospels what is not there, as when he states that Jesus did not know 
who was the betrayer, and accepts only one of our Lord’s sayings as his- 
torical and throws doubt on the veracity of the tomb story. Doctor 
Easton is more satisfactory in accepting the resurrection as a matter of 
fact. Doctor Jordan on “Jesus, Prophet and Leader” emphasizes the 
sober restraint of the Gospels, which have no extravagant legends. The 
section on “Paul the First Great Messenger” is on the whole. acceptable 
and adequately represents the apostle as a tremendous fighter, yet not 
thick-skinned but sensitive, forceful and affectionate. Doctor Peake on 
“The New Testament Assembled” gives more reliable and readable in- 
formation than may be found in several volumes. But in this volume as 
in Volume IV there are attempts to tinker with the New Testament, which 
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is the only available source book for our information of the first century. 
The chronology of events of the period and the full Index‘in each of the 
volumes facilitate their better use. 

Volume II, on “The Builders of the Church,” is edited by Professor 
F. J. Foakes Jackson of Union Theological Seminary. With a versatility 
and profuseness shown in his volumes on Church History, he has con- 
tributed twenty-six out of the forty-seven chapters. They are written 
currente calamo after the fashion of the journalistic penny liner who 
hurriedly turns out his daily quota without studied revisions. In spite 
of a certain perfunctoriness the chapters make interesting reading and 
the summaries by Dean Hutton of Winchester help to check up most of 
the conclusions. No one can study this medieval period, when Christian 
civilization was in the making, without being impressed by the constant 
vitality of the church. Read Rawlinson’s chapter on “Why Dogma was 
Needed” and consider whether dogma is any less necessary in these days 
to give body and tone to Christian belief. Doctor Nairne’s chapter on 
“The Ascetic Life” sets the issue frankly before our own day of material- 
istic extravagance. Other chapters of importance are Doctor Coulton on 
“Monasticism” and “The Survival of Education.” When Islam is very 
much in the limelight to-day, Dr. Henry Preserved Smith’s chapter on 
“Mohammed’s Leadership and Its Effects” answers some urgent questions. 
The chapter on “The Scholastic Movement” by Doctor Clifford, a Roman 
Catholic scholar, should have been supplemented by one giving the Prot- 
estant view, somewhat in the style of Mediwval Contributions to Modern 
Civilisation, edited by F. J. C. Hearnshaw. “There never has been an 
age or a country,” writes Doctor Coulton, “in which the doctrines of the 
church have at the same time been intelligently grasped by the multitude 
and implicitly believed” (p. 424). Is this true? What bearing does it 
then have on the task of religious education? 

The collapse of the Middle Ages opened a new departure in human 
affairs due to the awakened sense of nationalism and the appearance of 
the lay spirit impatient of clerical tutelage. The noble ideas of Medieval- 
ism failed to carry because they were ignobly perverted. Did the Ref- 
ormation succeed any better by what Harnack called “the acute secu- 
larization of Christianity’? The answer is given in Volume III, on 
“The Rise of the Modern Churches,” edited by Dean Shailer Mathews of 
the University of Chicago. In an Introduction on “Christianity in a New 
Age,” he discusses the integrating and disintegrating processes at work 
as well as the new lines of cultural cleavage and the realignments based 
on sympathy with democracy and science. He also writes a brief chapter 
after each of the chapters on the various denominations by representative 
writers. For the sake of a balanced estimate the European point of 
view should have been more largely represented. Of the forty chapters 
only eight are by writers from Great Britain and there is not one by a 
Continental author. This is unfortunate because it gives an erroneous 
impression of the spiritual energy of European Christianity. Dr. Percy 
Dearmer’s chapter on “The Church of England and the Reformation” 
bears marks of hasty composition but it has the charm and lucidity found 
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in all his writings. J. H. Newman came before Pusey in point of time 
and of influence in connection with the Oxford Movement. The chapter 
on “The Roman Catholic Church Since the Reformation,” by Professor 
Mannhardat, is apologetic and propagandist in manner, characteristic of 
the attitude of Romanism since the Council of Trent. We cannot agree 
with Doctor Mathews that the distinctions between Romanism and Prot- 
estantism are ecclesiastical rather than theological (164). Dean Brown 
of Vanderbilt University has an excellent chapter on “The Story of Meth- 
odism” and Doctor Mathews has a suggestive note on “The Organizing 
Genius of Methodism.” What is written on “Non-Political Protestantism,” 
“Divergent Religious Bodies” and “Non-Ecclesiastical Christianity” offers 
information which most people are apt to overlook. The section on 
Christian Missions is too diffuse and the strategic features of this move- 
ment should have been better correlated. The concluding section on 
“Present Religious Tendencies,” by Doctor Mathews, is justifiably opti- 
mistic. “However much men enamored of the past may lament changes 
in religious life and thought, Christianity judged by its service to human- 
ity has more vital power to-day than it had a hundred years ago.” 

How is the church increasingly becoming a center of mora] idealism 
and influence? How is it adjusting itself in thought and activity to meet 
new needs? Is the Gospel still competent as the power of divine salva- 
tion for men and nations? It is gratifying, especially to Methodists, 
that Volume IV, dealing with these challenging questions, entitled “Chris- 
tianity and Modern Thought,” is edited by Bishop Francis J. McConneli. 
It is necessary in such a discussion to observe the law of symmetry and 
not to lose the evangelical spirit in philosophical and theological exposi- 
tion. Most of the writers succeed in doing this. The Introduction by 
Dean Inge on “Religion and Science” needlessly strikes a discordant note 
very much in the way found in his essay in the volume on Science, Reli- 
gion and Reality. This slashing may, however, have good results if it 
compels theologians to restate Christian Truth in view of the modern 
scientific and philosophical outlook. Professor Pupin writes illuminatingly 
on “Coordination in the Physical and Spiritual Worlds.” Professor Rice 
of Wesleyan University writes constructively on Evolution. Professor 
Coe shows his accustomed insight on Psychology and Religion. Professor 
Rall suggestively places modern philosophy in its historical context. Pro- 
fessor E. C. Mocre shows how vagabond doubt has been common since 
Montaigne. Bishop McConnell, one of the ablest pupils of Bowne, the 
exponent of Personalism, has three chapters on Theism and the New 
Ethics. Although he is one of the most convincing interpreters of the 
Christian social conscience, this subject with its related issues in edu- 
cation is well discussed by Professors Niles Carpenter, Howard W. Odum 
and William Adams Brown. The section on “Christianity and the Arts” 
is disproportionate. There is very little said about Christian architec- 
ture here or in the previous volumes. Its importance has been recently 
set forth in a magnificent volume on The House of God, by Ernest H. 
Short (Macmillan). The section on “Christianity and Criticism” might 
have been abbreviated to make space for other subjects equally important. 
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The Old Testament is represented in a conciliatory spirit by Dean Knud- 
son. Less rhetoric and fewer sweeping conclusions would have strength- 
ened Professor Cadbury’s chapters on the New Testament. Dean Soper 
writes impressively on Tolerance and the Finality of the Christian Reli- 
gion. Professor Rufus M. Jones, in his usual engaging manner, has a 
long chapter on the “Mystical Experience of God,” with not a paragraph 
to be omitted. 

But after all, the truest apologetic of Christianity is the Christian 
life. Dean Stanley remarked years ago that so far from being effete Chris- 
tianity is as yet undeveloped. What directions that development should 
take is the subject of Volume V, on “Christianity To-day and To-morrow,” 
edited by that sane Christian publicist, Dr. John H. Finley of the New 
York Times. It is a timely and outspoken discussion on practical Chris- 
tian ethics, dealing with political, social, industrial and racial problems 
from the religious standpoint, which is really the true standpoint in 
expounding such themes. Principal Jacks is frank and fair in “The World 
Today and Yesterday.” Doctor Finley in “My Neighbor and I” and 
“Christianity as a Way of Life” urges us to cease quibbling and to reckon 
with the smashing originality and authority of Jesus. The place of child- 
hood and womanhood, the trend of family life, country and city life, busi- 
ness ethics and Christian standards, individual and civic responsibilities 
are all fully considered. The section on “International Relationships and 
the Future” has chapters on Christian Statesmanship with reference to 
the United States, the British Commonwealth, European nations and 
Spanish America. The race problem is truly a tangled web, but the prin- 
ciples for its disentanglement are well interpreted. It is significant that 
the Jewish, the Moslem and the Hindu views of Christendom by writers 
of these respective faiths distinguish between Christendom and Chris- 
tianity. The churches must surely contribute dynamic in accord with the 
idealism of Jesus Christ or the world will lapse into yet worse barbarities. 

All who observe the pageant of Christianity unfolded in these volumes 
will certainly be assured that when freed from provincialism and sectar- 
ianism, as please God it must be, its light will shine upon yet larger areas 
of life in order that the gospel of redemption may promote inter-racial 
sympathy, international cooperation, inter-denominational unity. Thus 
in an atmosphere of catholic comprehension and cordial harmony the 
world shall be filled with the glory of the divine grace through Jesus 
Christ, our living Saviour and Eternal Lord. 

For further information about books in general, address Reading 
Course, care of the METHopistT Review, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Oscag L. JosEPH. 
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Jewish Controversy About 
Peritz, 425. 

Johns: His Inheritance, 917. 

sean * ames Centenary of: Sherren (Arena), 
971. 
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K 
Bing, puemtity in the Thought of Hegel, 
Knudsen: A Platform on Immortality: Six 
seen, . 

Konig: Latest Theories Concerning the 
Si otonnnas Version (Bib. Res.), 302. 
Konig: Recent Misinterpretations of the 

Psalter, T37. 


L 


Land of the Five Waters By: Out.), 800. 
the Septuagint 

Version, The: Konig tBib. Res.), 302. 
Leach: The Minister's Executive Motif, 568. 
Life’s Ministry to the Soul: Godwin (Arena), 


301. 
Locke: What Does a Bishop Read? 404. 
Lather’s Message to Us: Nagler, 849. 
Lyric a) Religious Literature, The: Whiston, 


M 
MacAdam: Woman and War, 859. 
Marble: Revise the Psalter, ‘112. 
one The Second Gospel of Americanism, 


12. 

Matthew: Peter Cartwright and His Com- 
peers, 3. 

May Day: pomen gg 460. 

McCamic: Hours With Doctor Samuel John- 


son, 684. 
McLeod: Will Churches Ever Unite? (Arena), 
Miller: Evolution and the Poets, 


Miller: Why An Evangelical Church ta Latin- 
America? (For. Out.). 


ae ty Executive out The: Leach, 
Missionary Stewardship: A New Plan: 
Dutton, 602 


Moore: The Reawakening of Mysticism, 713. 
Moral Influence: Faulkner (Arena), 130. 
Morrow: The Warring Moods of Man, 873. 


N 
Nagler: Luther’s Message to Us, 849. 
New Age, A: Armstrong, 416. 
Next Great Revival, The: Campbell, 187. 
Nomads of North America: Sockman, 260. 
Nuelsen: The Separation of Church and State 
in Germany (For. Qut.), 975. 


P 


Pagan Millennium, The: 
Pagan Millennitum—II, The: ~g ~ Ing 755. 
Peritz: The Jewish Controversy About Jesus, 


25. 
Personal Creed: Curtis, 274. 
Peter Cartwright and His Compeers: Mat- 


Platform on Immortality, A: Six Planks: 
Knudsen, 225. 

Poetry of Emerson, The: Baker, 732. 

Porter: Francis Asbury, The Outbound 


Preacher, 555. 
Price: Revision of the Hymnal, 366. 
Professor Karl Marti: Rogers, 175. 
Proving the Power of Prayer: Garside (For, 
Out.), 803. 
Public Morals and the Newspaper: Hutchin- 


son, 66. 
Pulpit and the Lyre, The: Hayes, 46. 


Q 
Guereet, on Church Music and Worship, A, 


R 
Reawakening of Mysticism, The: Moore, 713. 
Recent Misinterpretations of the Psalter: 


Konig, 737. 
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“meeetey” Legislation: Corcoran (Arena), 


Revise the Psalter: Marble, 112. 

Revision of the H. Price, 

Revival of Mysticism, A: Anderson 

Right of Modernism ‘to Criticize oon, 7 Bible, 
The: Guwilbert (Arena), 298. 

Rogers: Professor Karl Marti, 175. 

Rosebush: Christian Ideals in Industry 
(Arena), 625. 

Rudolf Kittel on the Future of the Old Testa- 
ment Science: Van Pelt (For. Out.), 


145. 
note: The Case for Personalism To-day, 


8 
an June of Protestantism: Tralascia, 


Satan: Pfeiffer, 897. 

Scarborough : Is Christianity the Absolute 
Religion? 879. 

Schilpp: Certainty in Religion, 53 

Scientific eee of Poetry, 
mons, 

Secon Gospel of Americanism, The: Marsh, 


Temptation of Jesus, The: Stevick 
(Bib. Res.), 136. 
Separation of Church and State in Germany, 
The: Nuelsen (For. Out.), 975. 
eet Centenary of Joseph ‘Arch (Arena), 


Shipman: An Embarrassing Error, 750. 
mons: A _ Scientific Measurement of 
Poetry, 391. 
Smith: Jesus as the Supreme Poet, 35. 
Sockman: Nomads of North America, 260. 
Some Asiatic and European Problems : High 
(For. Out.), 139. 
t-Day Latin-American Problems: 


Sweet, 839 
Soul of the New Testament, The: Havig- 


1. 
A: Bim- 


hurst, 890. 
Spestees into the Air: Barton (Arena), 461. 
Sprin “And It Was the Preparation of 
the Passover” (Bib. Res.), 32. 


Stevick: The Second Temptation of Jesus 
(Bib. Res.), 136. 
tidger: The Symphony of Autumn Woods, 


744. 
Stone: Adventure in Friendship (For. Out.), 


14 

Sweet: Some Present-Day Latin-American 
Problema, 839. 

aaGer of Autumn Woods, The: Stidger, 


Thompson: og =e Educator and 
University Founder, oe. 

Tilroe: A Grave of Fame. 3. 

Titus: Evangelistic Adult’ Religious Exduca- 
tion, 267. 

Townsend: On Christian Critics of Islam, 


103. 
Traditional Education and Progressive Mis- 
sion Schools in India: Cornelius, 233. 
ee Saint Francis of Protestantism, 


Vv 
Van Pelt: Rudolf Kittel on the Future of 
Old Testament Science (For. Out.), 145. 
Virgil Among the Poets: Clark, 84. 


Ww 
Warring Moods of Man, The: Morrow, 873. 
What a Bishop Read? Locke, 404. 


Whiston: The Lyric in Religious Literature, 


399. 
Why An Evangelical Church in Latin Amer- 
ica? Miller (For. Out.), 635. 
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WE Gootes Ever Unite? McLeod (Arena), 


Willey: = we St Got the Old Creed, 
Witness of the Roman Catacombs to a aerly 
Christianity, The: Cannon Ill, 9. 

: MacAdam, > 


2,000 Years After: Hardesty 
(Arena), 970. 


The Shining Footprints : Schick, 273. 
Fundamenta Modernist : land, 

Truth and a Copeland 

Realist and Idealist: Copeland, 415. 

A ayes for a Seventieth Birthday: Osborn, 


“Spring’’ : Boston, 446. 
Zebedee: Seaman, 554. 
The hese Came Hiding By To-day: Schofield, 
The Light of Love: Suter, 608. 
Holy Sanctity: Paramananda, 723. 
My Pilot: Suter, 736. 
Song of Kabir, a. p. 1400, 749. 
Thy Face: Anonymous, 749. 


t, 896. 
A Cees Sonnet of the World To-day: 
2,600 Years After: Hardesty, 970. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 


Notes and Discussions: Elliott. 

Bimonthly Brevities, 118, 280, 447, 609, 
774, 943. 

=~ New Year's Wish, 122. 
A Message from the Easter Garden, 284. 

The Pattern on the Mount. 288. 

Youth and the Church, 293. 

Pentecost and Preaching. 45 

Shadows That Hurt and Shadows That 
Heal, 454. 

Modernism and Fundamentalism, 613. 

With Heart and Voice, 618. 

Le Jongleur De Dieu, 777. 

The BPucharistic Real Presence, 783. 

Motes and Beams, 787. 

A Franciscan Christmas nome, 942. 

The Word Was Made Fiesh, 946. 

Gloria in Excelsis, 950. 

Not Servants, But Friends, 957. 

Marks of the Kingdom, 959. 

ae Centenarian Methodiist Preachers, 


The House of the Interpreter: Elliott. 


Firs’ 
Moses : ee Liver and Law-Giver, ‘oes. 


BOOK NOTICES 
A 


Aim of Jesus Christ, The: Cooley, 163. 
American, Teer Book, The: Hart and Schuy- 


af 


B 
Babylonian Life and we Budge, 648. 
— n Papyri Papyrus-Hunt- 
ing, . 
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Biography and Autobiography (six books), 


Blakeslee: The Recent Foreign Policy of the 
United States, 157. 
: Gesd il 


Brown: and the Sciences, 329. 
Sree: The Spirit of Jesus in Saint Paul, 
Seiten A for the New Age, 493. 


Gospel 

Budge: Babyloniian Life and History, 648. 

Bulcock: The Passing and the Permanent in 
Saint Paul, 989. 

Butler: Christianity and History, 152. 


Cc 


Cadman: Imagination and Religion, 642. 
Cadour: The Early Church and the World, 


653. 
an © Prophetic Service, The: Schaeffer, 


Carlyle Till Ma ; Carlyle to French 
Revolution; Carlyle on Cromwell and 
Others: Wilson, 823. 

Con: = The Doctrine of the Person of Christ, 

Gen of Excavation in Palestine, A: 
Macalister, 473. 


Christian Advocate, The: Joy, 804. 
Christian Doctrine of the Godhead, The: 
Garvie, 641. 


Christian Ethies, or the Science of Christian 
Living: Roop, 655. 

Christian Literature, History of: Hurst, 987. 

Christian Love, The Heights of : Hayes, 981. 

Christianity and History: Butler, 152. 


aaa Personal Religion, The: Craig, 

489. 

Christ's View of the Kingdom of God: 
Manson, 984. 


Clutton-Brock: Essays on Religion, 982. 
Cs British Philosophy: Muirhead, 


oie he Aim of Jesus Christ, 163. 
Cosmic Bvolution: Boodin, 467. 
ae The Christian’s Personal Religion, 


D 
Dante's Conception of Justice: Gilbert, @62. 
Das Walten Gottes in deutschen Methodis- 
mus: Melle, 481. 
Date of the Exodus in the a of External 
BPvidence, The: Jack, 473 
Dawson: The Man Jesus. Christ, 312. 
rege: Ruysbroeck the Admirable, 


Die Gefangenschaft des Paulus in Ephesus 
und das Itinerar des Timotheus: Mi- 
chaclie, 316. 

Revie vocation in Human Life: Robertson, 
4 


Beste of the Person of Christ, The: 

‘ave, " 

Doctrines of Grace, The: Jauncey, oe. 

Dow: Social Problems of To-day, 

Dee ree ben Seminary, Alewal” _ = 
of! ‘0 

Duruy: Generai Sistecy of the World, 663. 


E 
Early Charch and the World, The: Cadoue, 


‘The Gospel According to Saint Luke, 
Woty : Christian Philosopher and 
rch Founder, 805. 


Edwards: The Philosophy of Religion, 150. 
Reyptian a. Papyrus-Hunting : 


Easton: 
809. 
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Miltner, 327. 
Principles of Religious 


Elements of Ethics, The: 
Emme and Stevick: 
Education, 651, 
Essays Catholic and Critical: Selwyn, 982. 
Essays on Religion: Clutton-Brock, 982. 


F 
Faith, The Falsity and the Failure of Chris- 
tian Science, The: Riley, Peabody and 
Humiston, 160, 
First Age of Christianity, The: Scott, 491. 
Foakes-Jackson: The Life of Saint Paul, 989. 


G 
Garvie: The Way and the Witness, 492. 
Garvie: The Christian Doctrine of the God- 
head, 641. 
General History of the World: Duruy, 663. 
Gesd il Cristo: Bonaiuti, 986. 
Gilbert: Dante’s Conception of Justice, 662, 
Gilkey: Jesus and Our Generation, 311. 
Glover: Paul of Tarsus, 330. 
God's Family: Hughes, 640. 
Ce eae to Saint Lake, The: Easton, 
Ss 


Gospel for the New Age, A: Buchanan, 493. 

Grace and Personality: Oman, 313. 

Gray Gull, My: Kelley, 980. 

Greek Culture and the Greek Testamemnt, 
Hayes, 153. 

Greek Point of View, The: Hutton, 988. 

Griffith: Saint Paul’s Life of Christ, 310. 


H 
Haldane: Human Experience: A Study of Its 
Structure, 818 
Hardman: Psychology and the Church, 329. 
Harnack: The Origin of the New Testament, 


485. 
Hart and Schuyler: The American Year 


Hayes: Greek Culture and the Greek Testa- 
ment, 153. 

Hayes: The Heights of Christian Love, 981. 

Heritage of Greecce and the Legacy of Rome, 


The: Osborn, 
Hewitt: Steeples the Hills, 484. 
Hirsch: My Religion, 4 
= in the Gospels, The: Smith, 


Howard: Remembrance of Things Past, 151. 

Hughes: What Is the Atonement? 476. 

Hughes: God's Family, 640. 

Human Experience: A Study of Its Struc- 
ture: Haldane, 818. 


Hurst: History of Christian Literature, 987. 
Hutton: The Greek Point of View, 988. 

I 
Ideals of Conduct: Stoops, 66%. 
Imagination and Religion: Cadman, 642. 
Inescapable Christ, The: Bowie, 807. 
Israel and Babylon: Wardle, 649. 


J 
Jack: The Date of the Exodus in the Light 
of External Evidence, 473. 
Jacoba: The Story of the Church, 477. 
acobus, Nourse, Zenos: A New Standard 
Bible Dictionary, 483. 
Jauncey: The rines of Grace, 313. 
Jesus and Our Generation: Gilkey, 311. 
John Heyl Vincent: A Biographical Sketch: 
Vincent, 
Jones: The ‘Christ of the Indian Road, 159. 
Joy: The Christian Advocate, 804. 


K 


Kelley: My Gray Gull, 980. 

King: The Negro in American Life, 823. 

— Religion of the People of Israel, 
4 
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Lake: The Religion of Yesterday and To- 
morrow, 315. 

Sante: ae pocheingy of Religious Mys- 
tic 

Life xy Saint Paul, The: Foakes-Jackson, 

Livingstone: The Master Life, 312. 

Lorenz: Music in Work and Worship, 820. 

—- and \aeateemeeanal Story of Method- 
sm, 


M 
Macalister: A Century of Excavation in Pal- 
estine, 473. 
Make Your Church Attractive: Richards, 481. 
Man Christ Jesus, The: Dawson, 312. 
Manson: Christ's View of the Kingdom of 


God, 984. 
Marriott: The Sermon on the Mount, 154. 
Master Life, The: Stetagetene, 312. 


Meaning of God, The: Rall, 


Meaning of Methodism, The: Rowe, 806. 


Melle: Das Walten Gottes in deutschen 
Methodismus, 481. 
Merrifield: Modern Religions Verse and 


Prose: An Anthology, 821. 

Methodism, Story of: Luccock and Hutchin- 
aon, 980. 

Michae lis: Die Gefangenschaft des Paulus in 
rn und das Itinerar des Timotheus, 


Mittece The Elements of Ethics, 327. 

Modern Psychology and Evangelistic Preach- 
ing: Northridge, 161. 

Modern Religious Verse and Prose: An An- 
thology: Merrifield, 821. 

Mouzon: The Program of Jesus, 163. 

Bubtens: Contemporary British Philosophy, 


814. 
Muller: RH % Gardiner and the Tudor 
ction, 656. 
Music in Work and. Worship: Lorenz, 820. 
My Religion: Hirsch, 493. 
Mystics of the Church, The: Underhill, 490. 


N 
Needham: Science, Religion and Deatty, ost. 
Negro in American Life, The: Kin 
New . » the Light of Ee 


New ‘Seondara Bible Dictionary, A: Jacobus, 
Nourse, Zenos, 483. 

Northridge: Modern Psychology and Evan- 
gelistic Preaching, 161. 


o 


Oman: Grace and Personality, 313. 
Origin oo the New Testament, The: Harnack, 


Osborn: The Heritage and the 
Legacy of Rome, 988. 
ees Side of the. Medal, The: Thompson, 


of Greece 


P 
Passing and the Permanent in Saint Paul, 
The: Bulcock, 989. 
Paul of Tarsus: Glover, 330. 
Personality and Reality: Turner, 817. 


Philosophy of Religion, The: Edwards, 150. 

Prescott: Tragedy and Triumph, 

Priceman: Chaos and a Creed, 469. 

Prince: Wesley on Religious Education, 644. 

Principles of Religious ucation: Emme and 
Stevick, 601. 

Program of a The: Mouzon, 


163. 
Psychology and the Church: Hardman, 329. 
Psychology and the Sciences: Brown, 329. 
Psychology of Religious Mysticism, The: 
Leuba, 323. 
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Rall; The Meaning of God, 465. 

Reality in Worship: Sperry, 319. 

Recent Foreign Policy of the United States, 
The: Blakeslee, 157. 

Relativity, the A B C of: Russell, 332. 

Religion of the People of Israel, The: Kittel, 
Si 


480, 
Religion of Yesterday and To-morrow, The: 
Lak 315. 


‘e, 
Religious Experience and Scientific Method: 
6. 


Wieman, 

Remembrance of Things Past: Hewerd, 151. 

Rice: Science and Religion, 467. 

Richards: Make Your Church Attractive, 481. 

Riley, Peabody and Humiston: The Faith, 
the Falsity and the Failure of Christian 
Science, 160. 

Robertson: Divine Vocation in Human Life, 


Roop: Christian Ethics, or the Sclence of 
Christian Living, 655. 

Ropes: The Text of Acts, 983. 

Ross: The Spiritual Genius of Saint Paul, 
330. 


Rowe: The Meaning of Methodism, 806. 

Russell: The A B C of Relativity, 332. 

aa - the Admirable: D’Aygalliers, 
1. 


8 
Saint Paul’s Life of Christ: Griffith, 310. 
omeegy: The Call to Prophetic Service, 


Science and Religion: Rice, 467. 
a, and the Modern World: Whitehead, 
4 


Science, Religion and Reality: Needham, 467. 
Scott: The First Age of Christianity, 491. 
Self and Its World, The: Wilson, 811. 
Selwyn: Essays Catholic and Critical, 982. 
Sermon on the Mount, The: Marriott, 154. 
Sermons and Sermons (five books), 325. 
Sermons of a Chemist: Slosson, 318. 
Slosson: Sermons of a Chemist, 318. 
Smith: The Holy Spirit in the Gospels, 808. 
Social Problems of To-day: Dow, 159. 
Speer: The Unfinished Task of Foreign Mis- 
sions, 7. 

Sperry: Reality in Worship, 319 
Spirit of Jesus in Saint Paul, The: Bryden, 


989. 
Spiritual Genius of Saint Paul, The: Ross, 
330. 
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Steeples Among the Hills: Hewitt, 484. 
Stephen Gardiner and the Tudor Reaction: 
Muller, 656. 


Story of the Church, The: Jacobs, 477. 
T 

Text of Acts, The: Ropes, 983. 

Theories of Instinct, The: Wilm, 658. 


Thompson: The Other Side of the Medal, 826. 

Tolley: Alumni Record of Drew Theological 
Seminary, 993. 

Tragedy and Triumph: Prescott, 484. 


Turner: Personality and Reality, 817. 
U 
Underhill: The Mystics of the Church, 490. 


Unfinished Task of Foreign Missions, The: 
Speer, 647. 
Vv 


her a 2 oer in the Light of Scholas- 
c 


Vincent: my lies! Vincent: A Biographical 
Sketch, 147 aetenee 
w 
Wardle: Israel and Babylon, 649. 


Way and the Witness, The: Garvie, 492. 
Christian Philosopher and Church 
Founder: Eayrs, 805. 
Wesley on Religious Education: Prince, 644. 
What Is the Atonement? Hughes, 476. 
Whitehead: Science and the Modern World, 


467. 
Wjeman: wow Experience and Scientific 
Metbod, 
Wilm: The Theories of Instinct, 658. 
Wilson: The Self and Its World, 811. 
Wilson: Carlyle Till Marriage; Carlyle to 
French Revolution; Carlyle on Cromwell 
and Others, 823. 


Y 
Seat ont Their Leaders, For (seven books), 


A = os Course: 170, 335, 501, 668, 834, 


174, 340, 506, 672, 838. 
164, 332, 495, 665, 826, 


Sipe REeapiInc: 
Books in Brier: 
994. 
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THE SINLESS INCARNATION 





Bishop Warne wrote this book for India, 
has added a section to the book with the readers in the home land especially in mind. 
ol in writing the book was to make it possible for “ta non-Christian in an hour or so of 
ing to get a full-length portrait of the Christian's Christ.” Net, 50 cents, post paid. 


By BISHOP FRANCIS WESLEY WARNE 


where it has had a remarkable reception. 








MY GRAY GULL 
And Other Essays 
By WILLIAM VALENTINE KELLEY 

Dr. Kelley has enriched our literature through 
two generations, and now, full of years, ripe in 
wisdom, rich in scholarship, clear in philosophy 
and interpretation, he gives forth this volume of 
noble fruitage. Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


THE HEIGHTS OF CHRISTIAN LOVE 


A Study of First Corinthians Thirteen 
By DOREMUS ALMY HAYES 

Professor Hayes has written an interpretation 
of this great chapter that discloses rich scholar- 
ship, keen spiritual insight, broad and deep in- 
tellectual sympathy, and a remarkable gift of 
felicitous appreciation of the meaning and sig- 
nificance of this immortal message of the great 
Apostle. Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


A TUFT OF COMET’S HAIR 
__ By F. W. BOREHAM 
In this group of essays we have another series 
of fascinating analyses of humanity from many 
varying phases. And as everybody is or should 
be mterested in appraisals of humankind this 
volume will meet with wide acceptability. 
Net, $1.75, postpaid. 


CHRIST TO-DAY 


A Study in the Contemporary Meaning of 
Christian Thought and Experience 
By LUCIUS HATFIELD BUGBEE 
A careful and well-balanced inquiry relative 
to the influence and significance of the person, 
teachings and example of Jesus Christ in pres- 
ent-day life. 5 
Net, 75 cents, postpaid. 
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Lewis Browne’s New Book 


This Believing World 


A Simple Account of Great Religions of Mankind 
By the Author of “Stranger Than Fiction” 


Acclaimed on publication as— 


Romantic 


|e Browne has written his narrative with transparent. clearness, and sometimes 
@, wit romantic eloquence. He has taken the difficult and dubious science of com- 
parative religion, compelled the scholars and antiquarians to phrase themselves 
intelligibly, and brought the entire procession of the world’s faiths upon one 
canvas, illuminated with order and clarity, and vitalized with the happiest selection 
of items that are of permanent interest and fundamental worth. 


—Will Durant, New York Herald-Tribune 
Vivid 
The subst: ance of the matter is here. We get the essential outlines of the picture. 


Mr. Browne’s book, for all its brevity, is as accurate as it is vivid. 
—John Haynes Holmes, New York World 


Dramatic 


#4 

¥e 

He has succeeded in popularizing the study of the various faiths of the world, and 

eat tells his story in such a dramatic way that even the “tired business man’ after 
reading th® prologue of the book will find himself loath to put it aside until he has 

* reached the last page. 

—Zion’s Herald 

Hard to Equal 

If I were a preacher I would make large use of this book this winter. As the basis 

for a series of Sunday evening sermons it would be hard to find a book to equal 

it. Taken into the midweek service it should quickly arouse interest. If 1 was 
trying to teach comparative religion, to the usual theological seminary class as 
much as to a class elsewhere than in the professional school, I would try to win 
the enthusiasm of the student for the subject by starting him off with this book, 
letting the technical details come later. I actually have a list of friends—business and 
professional men who are keen for good reading provided it is not too demanding 
—among whom I am going to see that this book circulates. It is a book that has 
been needed, and it is well done —Paul Hutchinson (former Methodist Foreign 
Missionary Service) in the Christian Century. 


Authentic 


The book is comprehensive, attractive, and authentic. It has verve, too; its 
erescendo is powerful; its charm of presentation is absolute. . . . We need more 
sportsmanlike risks in religion; this book provides not a few. 

—Phillips E. Osgood, Saturday Review of Literature 


Complete 


GQ is strong meat here, nourishment for real people, both mental and spiritual. 
The real test comes not only as you read it and see the way it is done, but 
q,.. afterward. You realize that the man with rare exceptions has told you 
nothing formal—a date here and there, a few figures—y et you can think of nothing 

to add to it that you really want to know. ‘There is nothing. 
—Thomas L. Masson, N. Y. Evening Post 
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